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dance in a circle evincing, for lack of a better word, képhi. Above them a panoply of animals 
frolic: parallel joyful evidence of the grace of the creator. There could be no better illustration for 
a book that offers a liturgical reading of the interrelations between society and the natural world 
that is its means of life and salvation. 

Juliet du Boulay conducted her original fieldwork in the late 1960s and early 70s, and a back 
injury has prevented her from undertaking further research visits. This study of the religious imag- 
ination thus builds its analysis on interviews and observations registered forty years ago, and it also 
considers customs that had already disappeared at the time of her earliest research. Du Boulay 
identifies these practices in an Appendix, which includes the performance of the divining rite known 
as klidonas, the wearing of traditional dress, or the practice of home birth in the village assisted by 
a midwife, among other practices. This is, then, a study of a past and the past of that past. The 
presentation, however, generally proceeds in the present tense — the ‘ethnographic present’ as 
anthropologists call it. Although some may find this confusing, all fieldwork is destined to become 
historical as the years go by. The present tense captures the commitment with which people 
embrace cultural forms, making it a living past that is immensely valuable as a baseline for under- 
standing how Greek Orthodoxy has subsequently developed through urbanization and under capi- 
talist commodification. Whether one reads it as cultural history or ethnography Cosmos, Life, and 
Liturgy makes a landmark contribution to our understanding of contemporary Greek cosmology. 


Charles Stewart 
University College London 


Anastasia Yiangou, Cyprus in World War Il: Politics and Conflict in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
London: I.B.Tauris, 2010. Pp. 240. 


In the midst of the Second World War, the governor of Cyprus, Charles Campbell Woolley, 
informed the Colonial Office that ‘His Majesty’s Government were engaged in a war against auto- 
cratic forms of government but at the same time were maintaining a completely undemocratic 
government in Cyprus’. Woolley’s remark succinctly epitomizes the conflicting dynamics which 
the war had unleashed in the political world of the Crown Colony. On the one hand, there was a 
British administration that wished to keep Cyprus British; and on the other, there were the aspira- 
tions of the Greek Cypriots whose demands for Enosis, union with Greece, were reinvigorated by 
the political and military unfolding of the war. 

The main importance of Yiangou’s work for our understanding of the Cyprus issue is that she 
convincingly establishes the war years 1939-45 as a transformative period of critical significance for 
the emergence of the bitter struggles over the future of the island. One consequence of this is that 
we will now need to date the beginning of the Cyprus issue to an earlier time than scholars have 
conventionally suggested. Through research solidly based on British, Cypriot and Greek archives, 
Yiangou demonstrates that the impact of the war significantly altered the demarcation lines among 
the actors on the political scene to a degree that had a discernible bearing on the struggle for Cyprus 
in the decades that followed. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Greek Cypriots decided to declare a political truce, setting an 
Allied victory as their priority. One major palpable consequence of this decision was that the Greek 
Cypriots rallied to the Allied cause, enlisting in the British army in numbers so high that it caught 
the British unprepared as to how to evaluate this: yes, it was a demonstration of unambiguous 
support, something which made the Greek Cypriots’ stance very different from popular reactions 
to the war in other parts of the British Empire in the Middle East, not least in Egypt, where London 
feared the emergence of a fifth column; and yet the Greek Cypriots’ expectation of a reward in 
return at a later date brought Enosis back onto the agenda. Here, Yiangou’s reading of the so-called 
“October Events’ of 1931 is of particular importance. Although these events are chiefly remembered 
for the symbolic act of burning down the governor’s house, their real historical significance lies in 
the fact that they constituted a turning point in two senses: it was the first time that demands for 
Enosis had led to public demonstrations; and the British suppression of the October 1931 uprising 
dealt such a hard blow to the Enosis agitation, especially because of the punitive measures taken 
by the colonial authorities, that it drove the movement underground. Yiangou’s highlighting of this 
dual legacy lends a further dimension to her dating of the genesis of the Cyprus issue to the war 
years: it makes it possible to argue that Enosis agitation has been a recurrent feature of public life 
of Cyprus since 1931; at the same time, it also makes it clear that the emergence of factors such as 
a reorganized Left supporting Enosis, the possibility of an alliance between the Left and the Church 
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and the formation of embryonic Turkish—Cypriot organizations are required before it makes 
analytical sense to attempt to establish links of continuity to the 1950s. Here, the founding of AKEL 
(the Progressive Party of Working People) on 14 April 1941 is singled out as particularly relevant. 
This is the case, Yiangou persuasively argues, because the party contrived to win the backing of a 
labour movement, which, while still nascent, had grown into a political force of considerable 
strength since the end of 1930s. 

In contrast to the Communist Party of Cyprus, outlawed by the British since the events of 1931 
but working underground, AKEL was in favour of Enosis. This was a deviation from the original 
Comintern line, which demanded that Cyprus, once librated from Britain, should constitute a mem- 
ber state of a Soviet-led Balkan Federation. Thus, AKEL was able to portray itself convincingly as 
a true champion of the Greek—Cypriot national cause and managed to disentangle itself from the 
trap in which the Communists in Greece remained caught by virtue of their adherence to a similar 
Comintern line on the Macedonian issue, which was in flagrant conflict with the aspirations 
of Greek nationalism. All this bore fruit in the form of a handsome reward at the polls in the 
municipal elections held in 1943, demonstrating that AKEL had penetrated Greek Cypriot society 
to a significant degree. Although its success provoked the suspicion of the local Right and the 
British, who doubted AKEL’s sincerity on the question of Enosis, it made possible a rapprochement 
with the Acting Archbishop of Cyprus, Leontios. He is also singled out as a central figure in the 
development of the balance of power among the main political actors: because his leadership was 
not unanimously approved by all clerics, his moderate attitude towards AKEL divided the Right; 
such dissension within the ranks of the Church in turn seriously diminished its influence with the 
Greek Cypriots, and thus AKEL was able develop a growing influence. 

Finally, Yiangou deserves praise for her efforts to demonstrate the continuous importance of 
war dynamics by relating the changing war and occupation issues concerning Greece to the pulse 
on the political stage in Cyprus. This turns out to be a very auspicious endeavour indeed, because 
she establishes that Cypriot politics were highly sensitive to what happened in Greece, not least 
concerning the relations between the resistance movement on the Greek mainland, in particular 
EAM/ELAS, and the British government. Thus, momentous events in Greek history, such as the 
Cairo and Lebanon conferences, the mutiny among the Greek Armed Forces in Egypt, and the 
December fighting, also become integral parts of Cypriot history. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Nikolaos M. Panagiotakis, El Greco: The Cretan Years. Translated by John C. Davis. Prefaced by 
Nicos Hadjinicolaou. Edited by Roderick Beaton. Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd. and Publica- 
tions of the Centre for Hellenic Studies, King’s College, London, 13, 2009. Pp. xviii, 145 + 14 plates 
(12 colour). 


The present volume is a posthumous collection of nine essays that discuss historical information 
pertaining to the formative Cretan years of El Greco’s life and concern both archival evidence on 
the artist and his family and the broader cultural environment of his native island. The essays are 
preceded by a brief biographical note on the author, a thoughtful preface by the El Greco specialist 
Nicos Hadjinicolaou on the contribution of Panagiotakis to El Greco scholarship, and a translator’s 
note that clarifies issues of terminology and the transliteration of Greek names. There is also an 
appendix containing the six documents discussed by Panagiotakis, a bibliography compiled by the 
translator on the basis of the sources mentioned by the author, and an additional select bibliography 
of post-1999 publications compiled by Hadjinicolaou. 

The introductory essay, ‘Education and culture in Venetian Crete’, constitutes an excellent 
overview of socioeconomic and particularly cultural and religious developments in Crete under 
Venetian rule. It focuses on the fifteenth and more especially the sixteenth century as a time of 
unique cross-fertilization between Byzantine-rooted Orthodox Greek and Catholic Italian tradi- 
tions, the conjunction of which profoundly influenced El Greco’s work, as the author points out. 
Two observations have particular significance for El Greco scholars and reappear in other essays in 
this collection: the high level of education and sophisticated cultural production available on the 
island that would have given Domenikos Theotokopoulos a solid background in both Greek and 
Italian achievements, and the ties that brought the Catholic and Orthodox population of the island 
closer together. Indeed, by the 16th century the two groups considered themselves to be compatri- 
ots, were often related by blood or friendship, participated in common official litanies and often 
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As a result of his findings, Grotowski is able to chart stages in the development of the icono- 
graphy of the warrior saints. He ultimately concludes that while the designs in Middle Byzantine 
warrior saint iconography often reflected aspects of the present-day army, ‘a general principle can 
be discerned whereby [. . .] the arrangement of the composition as a whole is more conservative and 
most commonly repeats the forms rooted in the Classical tradition’ (p. 399). 

Grotowski’s study is linked with the wider interest in exploring tradition and innovation in 
Byzantine culture (p. 3) already evident in the field of military affairs through discussion of the 
contemporary value of military handbooks and assessments of originality and accuracy in descrip- 
tions of warfare in historiography and other literature. One can observe a number of parallels in 
research problems and conclusions, suggesting a culture which expressed warfare through a mix of 
the traditional and the contemporary. Though a superlative work in its own right, the real signifi- 
cance of Grotowski’s book may come in precipitating an all-encompassing study of artistic and 
literary representation of warriors and warfare in Byzantium, in relation to the guidance of the 
military manuals. T. Kolias and J. Haldon have voiced concerns over utilizing iconography in 
discussions of Byzantine arms and armour, though as Grotowski and also M. Parani have shown, 
these images can play an important role in our attempts to reconstruct the military equipment of 
the Byzantines. 

The work contains a small number of factual inaccuracies — on three occasions it is asserted 
that John Tzimiskes led the expedition to Crete in 949 (pp. 21, f. 14; 22, f. 18; 127 f. 9) — though 
such errors do not impede our understanding of the key arguments presented. Arms and Armour 
of the Warrior Saints is of considerable value not only to kar ira historians, but also to those with 
interests in hagiography, material culture, cultural transmission, and iconography. And whilst 
comprehensive, the work, by Grotowski’s own admission, is not intended to be authoritative. There 
are ideas which clearly require further investigation, such as the possible relationships between 
the circus factions, the tagmata and the warrior saints, and how this might have affected their 

ortrayal in art (pp. 261-264, 404). Hopefully, we can look forward to additional studies 
rom Grotowski on this subject as well as other aspects of Byzantine iconography and military 
equipment. 


Kyle Sinclair 
University of Birmingham 


Anne Karahan, Byzantine Holy Images — Transcendence and Immanence. Leuven — Paris — 
Walpole MA: Peeters Publishers, 2010. Pp. x, 355. 


This volume contains the re-working of the author’s doctoral dissertation of 2005. It is a brave 
scholar who enters what has traditionally been something of a killing ground (when it hasn’t been 
a no-man’s land) between Byzantine theology, art history, and political history, especially at 
doctoral level, but the author has armed herself on all sides. Karahan understands the various 
methodologies of the disciplines that bear on her subject; suffice it to say that she addresses them 
all as necessary. The comprehensive index and select bibliography likewise indicate a thoroughl 
researched book, and include works that the author has obviously read and not simply compiled. 
In short, this is a work of scholarship of a quality increasingly uncommon at doctoral level (or 
indeed any level), and the volume will not only prove useful to scholars in the disciplines concerned, 
but is a delight to read — not least because of its lucid and jargon-free English. 

Karahan’s masterful grasp of her subject has enabled her to give a clear, logically argued as- 
sessment of the theological import of the iconography of the Chora church. Her thesis is that the 
theology of the Cappadocian Fathers and John of Damascus in particular form the basis not only 
of Orthodox iconography generally, but of the iconography of the Chora in particular. Her reasons 
for doing so are outlined in her introduction, and are based both on patristic theology and the his- 
tory, iconography and architecture of the Chora itself. Since her summary of the book’s contents is 
so succinct as to be rather hermetic, it is worth quoting in its entirety: 


First I will analyze theological prerequisites in the tradition of Christian Orthodoxy for 
representation or indication of the triune God and the divine and human in Christ. I will 
investigate the semantic change of the notion of eixv 800 and how human and divine interact 
in the God-man. In chapter two, I will explore various iconographic and aesthetic phenomena 
of representing or implying divine versus human. In the third chapter, I will investigate how 
abstraction versus narration is a result of religious ideas of theology (God’s constitution) and 
economy (God’s actions). I have devoted the fourth chapter to the examination of a number 
of cardinal Christian exegetical and ecclesiastical tools, in order to verify my analyses of the 
patristic legacy in the holy images at the Chora church. (p. 31) 
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The first chapter thus takes a big bite at the entire history of the development of the represen- 
tation of ‘right belief’? within Orthodoxy, Byzantine aesthetics, and the use of the concept of man 
being made in the image of God to justify and indeed insist upon holy images. Karahan steers a 
straight course through all the pivotal figures, arguing for the centrality of the Cappadocians (which 
nobody would deny). Moreover, in the process of paring down these enormous topics she manages 
to grasp the essentials without losing the substance, even when it is very elusive and abstract, such 
as the ambiguous attitude of the fathers toward physical beauty. Karahan skips sure-footedly 
through trinitarian theology and Christology, dealing with them in only as much detail as is neces- 
sary for her purpose. Her understanding of the importance of Maximos Confessor is also very 
welcome. 

In the second chapter, perceptively entitled ‘Transcendence and Immanence: A Communion’, 
Karahan is ready to turn to the iconographic programme of the Chora church in the light of the 
paradox of depicting transcendence. The mosaic of The Annunciation to the Virgin at the Well is 
used as an example of how a representation of a solid body (Mary’s), alongside the translucent 
weightlessness of the angel, indicates her humanity in preparation for the incarnation of the 
transcendent God. A treatment is also given of the use of lighting to lend mosaics a sense of being 
imbued with uncreated light. Notable in this chapter are references not only to Byzantine theology, 
but also to the Liturgy, of which a church’s iconography is an intrinsic part. But art is discussed in 
all its aspects and in detail. 

Space does not permit what would necessarily be a long treatment of the third chapter to do 
it justice. It deals with themes of Byzantine theology that derive from early Christian Platonism, 
most importantly the relationship of stasis and kinesis in the Godhead, the non-eternity of evil, and 
the distinction between divine and human history. Again, both architecture and art are discussed 
in detail in the narrative of the Chora church, and the critical point is made that icons affirm 
the humanity of Christ, while their abstraction draws attention to the deification of the saints in 
eternity. Chapter four then discusses apophatic and cataphatic theology, and how they are both 
represented in the didactic content of the iconography of the Chora church, inspiring worshippers 
to imitate the lives of saints and thus achieve deification. Again, representational motifs and 
compositional principles are discussed in detail in terms of their foundation in the fundamental 
principles of divine Trinity and Unity, and the importance of the humanity of the Theotokos for 
the Incarnation. 

To sum up then, this book actually does what its title suggests and its introduction signals. 
It is very lucid, but also informed by an appreciation of the subtleties of the subjects the author 
discusses. The only major caveat is that the reader should be prepared to take time over it, not least 
because Karahan displays an uncommon sensitivity to the nuances and history of the Greek termi- 
nology she discusses. She has undertaken the bold task of discussing theology, liturgy, homiletics 
and iconography as a whole. Although theologians always insist that this is the only way to under- 
stand iconography, Karahan’s exhaustively interdisciplinary approach will hopefully mark an 
end to the fashion for treating Byzantine churches and iconography as if they had or can have an 
existence independent of the Liturgy. The Chora church was a most worthy and apposite example 
for Karahan to choose, but her observations are at the least widely applicable, and in many cases 
universally so. Her conclusion echoes the great iconodule theologians: 


The artist organizes what was disturbed at the Fall; out of chaos the artist re-creates a 
balanced divine cosmos ... In a manner similar to the way in which divine darkness protects 
Moses from a face-to-face encounter with God, a holy image constitutes a divine darkness 
through which the believer can step by step contemplate and survive communion with the 
spiritual light of God. 


Janet Rutherford 
The Rectory, Julianstown 


Judith R. Ryder, The Career and Writings of Demetrius Kydones: A Study of Fourteenth-Century 
Byzantine Politics, Religion and Society [The Medieval Mediterranean: Peoples, Economies and 
Cultures, 400-1500, volume 85]. Leiden—Boston: Brill 2010. Pp. xv, 296. 


Some books are important because they present definitive new information, while others serve 
rather as ‘pointers’, opening up new ways of looking at already available facts. The Oxford 
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doctoral thesis of Judith Ryder (supervised by Professor Elizabeth Jeffreys) clearly belongs to the 
second category. It is remarkable for the lucid fluent argumentation! with which it invites readers 
to a ‘re-evaluation’ (p. 267) of the thought world of Byzantium in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Her basic theme is that one needs to approach the history of this period without presup- 
positions about Orthodoxy: instead one ‘must take into account a great complex of cultural, 
political and intellectual considerations’ (p. 259). 

The key person chosen to illustrate this is Demetrius Kydones (c. 1324~c. 1397), a high-ranking 
court official whose duties — involving contacts with visitors from Italy — led to his acquiring a 
deep knowledge of Latin (learned from the Dominican friars then living in Constantinople). He used 
his language skills to produce a series of translations, especially of the works of Thomas Aquinas. 
At the same time, his younger brother, Prochoros Kydones, a monk on Mount Athos, was also busy 
translating both Aquinas and other Latin writers. In this translation work, the two brothers were 
carrying on what Maximos Planudes had started in the late thirteenth century. Concurrently with 
this work, both brothers were calling into question the validity of the newly disseminated theo- 
logical opinions of Gregory Palamas. They saw a clash between Thomistic theological opinions and 
statements regarding the knowledge of God — of his energies, if not of his essence — propagated 
by many in Byzantium. Discussion of the vexed Filioque question (where the Palamite hesychasts 
joined the previous strong Greek opposition to any such credal addition) further complicated the 
issue as Demetrius Kydones inclined to defend the Latin view. The present work deliberately avoids 
any ‘in-depth analysis of his theological arguments’ (p.41).The question raised by Dr Ryder con- 
cerns the likely reception in general of his views, not simply by the Orthodox authorities (which 
being largely pro-Palamite was inevitably negative), but by the general public: would he have been 
regarded as a complete ‘outsider’, or was there sufficient diversity of opinion in Constantinople in 
the middle of the fourteenth century for his opinions to have been given a sympathetic hearing? She 
argues strongly in favour of such a situation, thus correcting an impression given by earlier authors, 
such as John Meyendorff and Donald Nicol (p. 222, 227, 253-254, 261-262). 

The sources used in this study consist largely of the apologiae and letters available in good 
editions by such scholars as R. J. Loenertz and G. Mercati; the Greek text is usually printed in the 
notes but accurate translations or paraphrases facilitate a readable text. Ryder restricts herself 
strictly to the decades in the middle of the century (1340-1360), and tends to exclude sources 
that fall outside this period. One serious drawback of this is that the important ‘Synodikon of 
Orthodoxy’, published by Jean Gouillard, is not considered, despite its explicit mention of both the 
Kydones brothers and in particular its statement that the opinions of Demetrius ‘became known 
after his death when his accursed writings became known’. Admittedly, the date is problematic 
(Gouillard [p. 34] links this addition to the Synodikon with the early fifteenth century), but this 
reviewer feels that such a key statement should have been taken into account when discussing the 
dissemination of Demetrius’s writings (pp. 136-148), especially as there are indications (pp. 164, 
167) that Demetrius favoured a certain diplomacy in theological discussion. It was only the con- 
demnation by Patriarch Philotheos of his brother, Prochoros, that provoked him into his most 
public criticism of the Patriarch (p. 232). 

Ryder rightly stresses the difficulties facing the historian of this period: what was the circula- 
tion of letters at this time (p 136)? how did court and government circles function (pp. 144, 204)? 
how can one gauge public opinion (p. 210)? what sources have been studied in depth (p. 226)? A 
notable feature of the present study is its speculative nature (cf. pp. 184, 191): ‘simply to suggest’ 
(p. 206, 214), ‘probably’, ‘could’ (pp. 219, 225), ‘may well mean’ (p. 228). Nevertheless, some strik- 
ing facts do emerge: e.g. the trauma of 1204 had ceased to dominate opinion in Byzantium (p. 207). 
Demetrius lived in an age when such horrors were more commonplace, and even today we can see 
how public memory effaces the recall of events in WW2. Also important is the dubious nature 
of what is meant by ‘conversion’: one Latin source considered Demetrius to be conversus ad fidem 
(p. 188, n. 82), but Ryder rightly emphasises that this was not how the man himself thought of his 
faith. He seems to have ‘understood himself. . . as an orthodox member of the one church, to which 
Rome and Constantinople belong’ (p. 190, and see p. 117, 126, 215). Constantly present in theo- 
logical discussions was the possibility of a new ‘council’ (pp. 86, 99), though curiously enough, the 
reunion of Lyons in 1274 is not mentioned by Demetrius (nor the ‘Seven Councils’, p. 102). The 
ecumenical implications of such views hardly need stressing. 

It may be comforting to note that work on later Byzantine authors is advancing: Akindinos, 
an anti-Palamite, has been the focus of attention of Juan Nadal (CCSG 31), rightly correcting the 
slant suggested by John Meyendorff; while the writings of the pro-Palamite Theodore Dexios 
(CCSG 55), have emerged into the light, thanks to Dr Ioannis Polemis. Important work on the 
currents of the hesychast controversy has been undertaken by Antonio Rigo in Venice. We can hope 
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that Ryder’s study will encourage more scholars to investigate in depth this important period before 
the disaster of 1453. 


Joseph A. Munitiz 

Campion Hall, Oxford 

1 The fluidity of her style does lead to some errata, al) quite minor: p. 31, line 13 DELETE first ‘such’; p. 33, line 3 ‘are’ 

missing, before ‘concise’; p. 73, line 4 READ ‘repeatedly’; p. 110, note 163, READ ‘Barlaam’; p. 113, line 10 up DELETE ‘it 
is’; p. 117, linc 7 up DELETE ‘that’; p. 120, line 6 up, DELETE first ‘of’; p. 166, line 10 INSERT ‘are’ before ‘named’. 


2 Jean Gouillard, ‘Le Synodikon de ?’Orthodoxie: edition et commentaire’, Travaux et Mémoires, 2, 1967, pp. 1-316; ‘ainsi 
qu’il cst apparu notamment dans Ics ouvrages infects publiés après sa mort’, pp. 86-87, translation of lines 677-678. 


Juliet du Boulay, Cosmos, Life, and Liturgy in a Greek Orthodox Village. Limni, Evia: Denise 
Harvey, 2009. Pp. xvi, 462. 


‘The subject of this book is the imaginative world of an Orthodox Christian village in Greece, and 
specifically the cosmological, religious and moral imagination associated with the characteristic 
forms of its life’ (p.1). This opening sentence by the extraordinary ethnographer, Juliet du Boulay, 
indicates the subject of her book as well as the clarity with which it is presented. It is the long- 
awaited supplement to her Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (1974). This book presents ‘the 
inner world which corresponds to the outer world’ (p. 1) described in her previous monograph. 

In an article outlining the distinctiveness of Greek Orthodoxy, the prominent theologian 
Christos Yannaras wrote, ‘Orthodox theology seems to realize itself completely within the sphere 
of an agrarian society [...]. Theirs was a life lived in harmony with the cosmos, linked organically 
with the universal life-cycle of birth, growth, fruition, decay and death, the changes of the seasons, 
the forces of the earth and in touch with the personal dimension of the cosmos.’ Modern man, 
Yannaras continues, ‘does not know that bread and wine sum up life and that they represent the 
labour and concern of an entire year with four seasons, with sowing, growth, fruition and the 
anxiety about wind and storm.’ (‘Orthodoxy and the West’, Eastern Churches Review 3 (1971), 
286-300). Du Boulay’s is a book for anyone wishing to understand how people inhabit such a 
cosmos in a given place and time. 

Du Boulay prises this topic open by means of a novel focus on ‘liturgy’, a term featuring in 
the title, and under with she includes all church offices throughout the year, not just the Sunday 
service (leitourgia). With the accent on the final ‘a’, leitourgid means the bread baked at home and 
given to the church, where the priest consecrates it for the Divine Liturgy. The work of families to 
produce their own grain, mill it and bake it produces a bread of donation that becomes the body 
of Christ, the substance of communion and a means of redemption. This is the framework within 
which village society ‘operates’ — the secular sense of liturgy as evident in the verb leitourgó ‘to 
function, work’ (e.g. an out-of-order vending machine may bear the sign ‘den leitourgei’). The 
translation of toil into sacrament also figures in the production of wine and oil, and it is this 
articulation between mundane economic existence and Orthodoxy that du Boulay reveals in rich 
detail in relation to a vast array of activities. The shortcuts offered by modernity, such as the 
possibility of buying ready-made bread, threaten the integrity of this village cosmos; as one 
villager put it: ‘I don’t know. I’m just a stupid toothless old woman, but I say that the farmer 
himself should produce the corn from his own land to make liturgical bread. That is what is good’ 
(p. 333). 

Alongside the Old and New Testaments, village cosmology also takes fundamental orientation 
from nature: the moon, the sun, fire and earth. Water, for example, is morally ambiguous in nature. 
It reflects and mediates both good and evil, but within the church it mediates only good, as at 
baptism or in the sprinkling of holy water. The powers of the sun, moon and other elements some- 
times seem to operate separately and independently of Orthodoxy, and at other times to be appro- 
priated by Christianity, as the example of water shows. Other pre-Christian ideas such as ‘fate’ 
(moira) also operate without and within Orthodoxy, depending on context. This ambiguity causes 
du Boulay to reject the suggestion that there has been a syncretic fusion of ancient and Christian 
ideas. Greek Orthodox villagers embrace the cosmos of du Boulay’s title, yet parts of this cosmol- 
ogy are broader than Greek Orthodox theology, and sometimes at variance with it. Certain key 
ideas and figures of thought hold this cosmology together, a central example being the circular or 
spiral dance moving toward the right side and returning at specified intervals. This dance keeps 
people in unison with nature, moving to a rhythm set by the Orthodox ritual calendar. The very 
last of the many striking photographic images in this volume shows a fresco from Koutloumousiou 
Monastery on Mount Athos (also reproduced on the cover). In this fresco, people dynamically 
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anxiety about wind and storm.’ (‘Orthodoxy and the West’, Eastern Churches Review 3 (1971), 
286-300). Du Boulay’s is a book for anyone wishing to understand how people inhabit such a 
cosmos in a given place and time. 

Du Boulay prises this topic open by means of a novel focus on ‘liturgy’, a term featuring in 
the title, and under with she includes all church offices throughout the year, not just the Sunday 
service (leitourgia). With the accent on the final ‘a’, leitourgid means the bread baked at home and 
given to the church, where the priest consecrates it for the Divine Liturgy. The work of families to 
produce their own grain, mill it and bake it produces a bread of donation that becomes the body 
of Christ, the substance of communion and a means of redemption. This is the framework within 
which village society ‘operates’ — the secular sense of liturgy as evident in the verb leitourgó ‘to 
function, work’ (e.g. an out-of-order vending machine may bear the sign ‘den leitourgei’). The 
translation of toil into sacrament also figures in the production of wine and oil, and it is this 
articulation between mundane economic existence and Orthodoxy that du Boulay reveals in rich 
detail in relation to a vast array of activities. The shortcuts offered by modernity, such as the 
possibility of buying ready-made bread, threaten the integrity of this village cosmos; as one 
villager put it: ‘I don’t know. I’m just a stupid toothless old woman, but I say that the farmer 
himself should produce the corn from his own land to make liturgical bread. That is what is good’ 
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Alongside the Old and New Testaments, village cosmology also takes fundamental orientation 
from nature: the moon, the sun, fire and earth. Water, for example, is morally ambiguous in nature. 
It reflects and mediates both good and evil, but within the church it mediates only good, as at 
baptism or in the sprinkling of holy water. The powers of the sun, moon and other elements some- 
times seem to operate separately and independently of Orthodoxy, and at other times to be appro- 
priated by Christianity, as the example of water shows. Other pre-Christian ideas such as ‘fate’ 
(moira) also operate without and within Orthodoxy, depending on context. This ambiguity causes 
du Boulay to reject the suggestion that there has been a syncretic fusion of ancient and Christian 
ideas. Greek Orthodox villagers embrace the cosmos of du Boulay’s title, yet parts of this cosmol- 
ogy are broader than Greek Orthodox theology, and sometimes at variance with it. Certain key 
ideas and figures of thought hold this cosmology together, a central example being the circular or 
spiral dance moving toward the right side and returning at specified intervals. This dance keeps 
people in unison with nature, moving to a rhythm set by the Orthodox ritual calendar. The very 
last of the many striking photographic images in this volume shows a fresco from Koutloumousiou 
Monastery on Mount Athos (also reproduced on the cover). In this fresco, people dynamically 
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dance in a circle evincing, for lack of a better word, képhi. Above them a panoply of animals 
frolic: parallel joyful evidence of the grace of the creator. There could be no better illustration for 
a book that offers a liturgical reading of the interrelations between society and the natural world 
that is its means of life and salvation. 

Juliet du Boulay conducted her original fieldwork in the late 1960s and early 70s, and a back 
injury has prevented her from undertaking further research visits. This study of the religious imag- 
ination thus builds its analysis on interviews and observations registered forty years ago, and it also 
considers customs that had already disappeared at the time of her earliest research. Du Boulay 
identifies these practices in an Appendix, which includes the performance of the divining rite known 
as klidonas, the wearing of traditional dress, or the practice of home birth in the village assisted by 
a midwife, among other practices. This is, then, a study of a past and the past of that past. The 
presentation, however, generally proceeds in the present tense — the ‘ethnographic present’ as 
anthropologists call it. Although some may find this confusing, all fieldwork is destined to become 
historical as the years go by. The present tense captures the commitment with which people 
embrace cultural forms, making it a living past that is immensely valuable as a baseline for under- 
standing how Greek Orthodoxy has subsequently developed through urbanization and under capi- 
talist commodification. Whether one reads it as cultural history or ethnography Cosmos, Life, and 
Liturgy makes a landmark contribution to our understanding of contemporary Greek cosmology. 


Charles Stewart 
University College London 


Anastasia Yiangou, Cyprus in World War Il: Politics and Conflict in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
London: I.B.Tauris, 2010. Pp. 240. 


In the midst of the Second World War, the governor of Cyprus, Charles Campbell Woolley, 
informed the Colonial Office that ‘His Majesty’s Government were engaged in a war against auto- 
cratic forms of government but at the same time were maintaining a completely undemocratic 
government in Cyprus’. Woolley’s remark succinctly epitomizes the conflicting dynamics which 
the war had unleashed in the political world of the Crown Colony. On the one hand, there was a 
British administration that wished to keep Cyprus British; and on the other, there were the aspira- 
tions of the Greek Cypriots whose demands for Enosis, union with Greece, were reinvigorated by 
the political and military unfolding of the war. 

The main importance of Yiangou’s work for our understanding of the Cyprus issue is that she 
convincingly establishes the war years 1939-45 as a transformative period of critical significance for 
the emergence of the bitter struggles over the future of the island. One consequence of this is that 
we will now need to date the beginning of the Cyprus issue to an earlier time than scholars have 
conventionally suggested. Through research solidly based on British, Cypriot and Greek archives, 
Yiangou demonstrates that the impact of the war significantly altered the demarcation lines among 
the actors on the political scene to a degree that had a discernible bearing on the struggle for Cyprus 
in the decades that followed. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Greek Cypriots decided to declare a political truce, setting an 
Allied victory as their priority. One major palpable consequence of this decision was that the Greek 
Cypriots rallied to the Allied cause, enlisting in the British army in numbers so high that it caught 
the British unprepared as to how to evaluate this: yes, it was a demonstration of unambiguous 
support, something which made the Greek Cypriots’ stance very different from popular reactions 
to the war in other parts of the British Empire in the Middle East, not least in Egypt, where London 
feared the emergence of a fifth column; and yet the Greek Cypriots’ expectation of a reward in 
return at a later date brought Enosis back onto the agenda. Here, Yiangou’s reading of the so-called 
“October Events’ of 1931 is of particular importance. Although these events are chiefly remembered 
for the symbolic act of burning down the governor’s house, their real historical significance lies in 
the fact that they constituted a turning point in two senses: it was the first time that demands for 
Enosis had led to public demonstrations; and the British suppression of the October 1931 uprising 
dealt such a hard blow to the Enosis agitation, especially because of the punitive measures taken 
by the colonial authorities, that it drove the movement underground. Yiangou’s highlighting of this 
dual legacy lends a further dimension to her dating of the genesis of the Cyprus issue to the war 
years: it makes it possible to argue that Enosis agitation has been a recurrent feature of public life 
of Cyprus since 1931; at the same time, it also makes it clear that the emergence of factors such as 
a reorganized Left supporting Enosis, the possibility of an alliance between the Left and the Church 
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and the formation of embryonic Turkish—Cypriot organizations are required before it makes 
analytical sense to attempt to establish links of continuity to the 1950s. Here, the founding of AKEL 
(the Progressive Party of Working People) on 14 April 1941 is singled out as particularly relevant. 
This is the case, Yiangou persuasively argues, because the party contrived to win the backing of a 
labour movement, which, while still nascent, had grown into a political force of considerable 
strength since the end of 1930s. 

In contrast to the Communist Party of Cyprus, outlawed by the British since the events of 1931 
but working underground, AKEL was in favour of Enosis. This was a deviation from the original 
Comintern line, which demanded that Cyprus, once librated from Britain, should constitute a mem- 
ber state of a Soviet-led Balkan Federation. Thus, AKEL was able to portray itself convincingly as 
a true champion of the Greek—Cypriot national cause and managed to disentangle itself from the 
trap in which the Communists in Greece remained caught by virtue of their adherence to a similar 
Comintern line on the Macedonian issue, which was in flagrant conflict with the aspirations 
of Greek nationalism. All this bore fruit in the form of a handsome reward at the polls in the 
municipal elections held in 1943, demonstrating that AKEL had penetrated Greek Cypriot society 
to a significant degree. Although its success provoked the suspicion of the local Right and the 
British, who doubted AKEL’s sincerity on the question of Enosis, it made possible a rapprochement 
with the Acting Archbishop of Cyprus, Leontios. He is also singled out as a central figure in the 
development of the balance of power among the main political actors: because his leadership was 
not unanimously approved by all clerics, his moderate attitude towards AKEL divided the Right; 
such dissension within the ranks of the Church in turn seriously diminished its influence with the 
Greek Cypriots, and thus AKEL was able develop a growing influence. 

Finally, Yiangou deserves praise for her efforts to demonstrate the continuous importance of 
war dynamics by relating the changing war and occupation issues concerning Greece to the pulse 
on the political stage in Cyprus. This turns out to be a very auspicious endeavour indeed, because 
she establishes that Cypriot politics were highly sensitive to what happened in Greece, not least 
concerning the relations between the resistance movement on the Greek mainland, in particular 
EAM/ELAS, and the British government. Thus, momentous events in Greek history, such as the 
Cairo and Lebanon conferences, the mutiny among the Greek Armed Forces in Egypt, and the 
December fighting, also become integral parts of Cypriot history. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Nikolaos M. Panagiotakis, El Greco: The Cretan Years. Translated by John C. Davis. Prefaced by 
Nicos Hadjinicolaou. Edited by Roderick Beaton. Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd. and Publica- 
tions of the Centre for Hellenic Studies, King’s College, London, 13, 2009. Pp. xviii, 145 + 14 plates 
(12 colour). 


The present volume is a posthumous collection of nine essays that discuss historical information 
pertaining to the formative Cretan years of El Greco’s life and concern both archival evidence on 
the artist and his family and the broader cultural environment of his native island. The essays are 
preceded by a brief biographical note on the author, a thoughtful preface by the El Greco specialist 
Nicos Hadjinicolaou on the contribution of Panagiotakis to El Greco scholarship, and a translator’s 
note that clarifies issues of terminology and the transliteration of Greek names. There is also an 
appendix containing the six documents discussed by Panagiotakis, a bibliography compiled by the 
translator on the basis of the sources mentioned by the author, and an additional select bibliography 
of post-1999 publications compiled by Hadjinicolaou. 

The introductory essay, ‘Education and culture in Venetian Crete’, constitutes an excellent 
overview of socioeconomic and particularly cultural and religious developments in Crete under 
Venetian rule. It focuses on the fifteenth and more especially the sixteenth century as a time of 
unique cross-fertilization between Byzantine-rooted Orthodox Greek and Catholic Italian tradi- 
tions, the conjunction of which profoundly influenced El Greco’s work, as the author points out. 
Two observations have particular significance for El Greco scholars and reappear in other essays in 
this collection: the high level of education and sophisticated cultural production available on the 
island that would have given Domenikos Theotokopoulos a solid background in both Greek and 
Italian achievements, and the ties that brought the Catholic and Orthodox population of the island 
closer together. Indeed, by the 16th century the two groups considered themselves to be compatri- 
ots, were often related by blood or friendship, participated in common official litanies and often 
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visited each other’s churches. One significant conclusion we can draw from this evidence is that the 
conversion of El Greco from Orthodoxy to Catholicism, which took place when he moved to Italy 
and was most probably motivated by professional considerations, would have been much easier in 
view of his Cretan experience. The knowledge of Catholic visual culture and dogma that served his 
later work so well would also have had its origins in his native island. 

The first part of the book, ‘The Story So Far’, groups together three short essays in which 
Panagiotakis discusses scholarship on El Greco’s Cretan years up until the time he was writing 
(1986). In ‘Prior to 1961’, he examines evidence that emphasizes the importance of Crete in the 
artistic formation of the painter. In ‘Maistro Menegos’, he discusses the identification of Domenikos 
as master painter in a document of 1566 published by Konstantinos Mertzios, and re-examines the 
formative influence of the Cretan Renaissance on El Greco’s personality and work. In “The final 
Cretan year’, he discusses the three documents of the years 1566—68 published in 1975-76 by Maria 
Constantoudaki. In his analysis of the third document, he identifies evidence that suggests Dome- 
nikos held an office in the painter’s guild before he left Candia. It is tempting to hypothesise that 
the icon of St. Luke painting the Virgin and Child now in the Benaki Museum in Athens, in which 
the artist expresses great pride in his profession through the presentation of the painters’ patron, 
was created for himself (perhaps to be displayed in his workshop and to serve also as a sample of 
his work) or for the guild when he was involved with its affairs. Panagiotakis’ most significant 
comment on the second document, which mentions a ‘quadro ... dorato’ of Christ’s passion that 
Domenikos sold for 70 ducats, is that the price fetched was remarkably high and attests to the 
professional recognition of the artist before he left Crete. In recent years, on the basis of a meticu- 
lous and, in my view, convincing art-historical analysis, Nano Chatzidaki has identified this work 
with an icon of the Velimezi Collection.! Charzidaki’s research on this very idiosyncratic painting 
led her to two conclusions that had already been advanced by Panagiotakis in various of his essays: 
that El Greco was already extensively influenced by Italian art in his Cretan period and that in those 
early years he already had an exceptional personality, which Chatzidaki justly sees taking its first 
steps towards the formation of a highly individual style in this very icon.” 

The second part, ‘New Discoveries’, consists of six more essays that present Panagiotakis’ 
research on archival documents and other historical evidence and are accompanied by useful infor- 
mation that brings to life everyday dealings as well as official business conducted in Venetian Crete 
during El Greco’s time. In ‘An Injunction’, and especially in ‘Family Background’, the author dis- 
cusses the origins of the Theotokopoulos family, their social standing as members of the middle 
class, the economic dealings of Manousos, the artist’s older brother, and the fact that Domenikos 
was probably married before he left Crete, which might explain why he never married Jerónima de 
las Cuervas, his long-term partner in Toledo and the mother of his son. In ‘Religious Affiliation’, 
Panagiotakis makes a particularly important contribution to scholarship by proving beyond doubt 
that El Greco’s family was Orthodox (since his brother Manousos was accepted into the Greek 
Fraternity of Venice). He also hypothesizes that his mother might have been Catholic, and that 
this would have paved the way for the painter’s conversion when he moved to Italy. However, 
the rapprochement between Orthodox Christians and Catholics in Crete, discussed extensively by 
Panagiotakis, would have been enough in itself to facilitate this transition. It should also be noted 
that the successful transformation of E] Greco into a great exponent of Catholic doctrine arose not 
only from his need to advance his career and comply with the requirements of the rigid Spanish 
environment. It was also a product of his Byzantine-rooted Orthodox background: as David Davies 
has observed, many of the precepts of the Counter Reformation, especially on the use of images, 
the intercession of saints and the importance of the sacraments, were based on Byzantine traditions.° 
In ‘Apprenticeship’, Panagiotakis comments on the cultural environment of Crete, which would 
have permitted Domenikos to acquire his early humanist education and familiarity with Italian art 
while still in his native land. In “The Vlastos Portrait’, he offers historical evidence to corroborate 
the art-historical objections to the attribution of this painting to El Greco. Finally, in ‘A New 
Document’, he suggests that the dispute Domenikos had with the Nobile Veneto Luca Miani while 
still in Crete (1566) probably concerned a commission that the artist had received from the noble- 
man as a consequence of his professional recognition and high connections before he left for 
Italy. 

These essays will undoubtedly prove very valuable to both art historians and cultural histori- 
ans. As Hadjinicolaou also points out in his preface, Panagiotakis had a profound knowledge of 
sixteenth century Cretan history and culture, which was largely based on his extensive work in the 
Venetian archives. This background, coupled with his insightful critical thinking, led Panagiotakis 
to make important observations on El Greco’s formative years in his native Crete and the repercus- 
sions of this on his later development, and to negate various conjectural hypotheses about the 
artist’s cultural and religious identity advanced by Western art historians who ignored the Cretan 
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context. The material presented by Panagiotakis gives art historians an opportunity to extend their 
research into more interdisciplinary directions, by using the historical evidence for a better under- 
standing of the artist’s work. These significant contributions to scholarship are particularly well 
served by this publication because eight of the nine collected essays are translated into English here 
for the first time, and are thus made accessible to a significantly wider readership. 


Maria Evangelatou 
University of California Santa Cruz 


Navo Xortyndaxn, Eixdvec tç ovAdoyis Bedipétn. @eooadoviuyn 1997, 184-227. 
Ibid., 219. 


3 David Davies, ‘The Relationship of El Greco’s altarpieces to the mass of the Roman rite’. In Peter Humfrey and Martin 
Kemp (eds.), The Altarpiece in the Renaissance. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990, 212-218. 


Nikos Dionysopoulos (ed.), H Xáuoç ots 78 otgopéç. Iotogimés nyoyoagyoets 1918-1958. Athens: 
Crete University Press, Musical Editions, 2009. Pp.192 + 2 CDs. 


Over 25 years, Crete University Press has published several valuable aids to the study of oral tradi- 
tion, both primary sources (notably field recordings) and theoretical works. This Samos-centred 
addition to its Musical Editions series is exceptional in presenting commercial recordings, made, 
moreover, at some distance from the site of interest; two-thirds of the 46 recordings reproduced on 
the two CDs were made in the USA, starting in 1919. It also includes an unusual diversity of genres, 
both traditional and personal compositions: folksongs, brigand ballads, rebetika, amanedes, 
cantades, a hawaiian guitar rendition and a Christmas hymn. The hook ‘of Samian interest’ has 
been liberally baited by the editor Nikos Dionysopoulos to capture not just music supposed to 
originate on the island or songs mentioning it, but also performances by Samiots, however far-flung. 
He has trawled dozens of private collections of rare gramophone records and historic photographs 
for this publication, and marshalled a team of enthusiasts to explicate and contextualize his catch 
with a set of substantial essays on the peculiarities of commercial recording and the extensive 
involvement of Samiots in this industry across the globe. Dionysopoulos also supplies transcriptions 
of the song lyrics, notes on each recording, and a detailed discography, complete with photographs 
of record labels. 

To accommodate all this, the Musical Editions series has sensibly reverted to a normal book 
format, as opposed to the thick, CD-size inserts previously favoured. The volume is attractively 
produced and replete with curiosities and counterintuitive revelations that will beguile students of 
Greek culture at large, not just record buffs and Samian patriots. The early encounters of Greek 
popular culture with mass mediation is a fascinating field of study, and this publication could form 
an excellent resource for courses or projects on Mediterranean islands and their diaspora. 

The recordings, remastered by Dionysopoulos for easy listening, bear witness to an efflores- 
cence of musical activity among Samiots in the early twentieth century — mostly abroad, where 
they could better capitalize on their native musical grounding in the long musical shadow cast by 
Smyrna over the Principality of Samos and its sequel. The upshot is well illustrated in the remark- 
able recording career of Kostas ‘Samiotaki’ Roukounas, who honed his craft in Athens during the 
so-called ‘Smyrnaic era’ of Greek popular song. A consummate performer of dimotika, smyrneika, 
amanedes and rebetika, Roukounas also composed poignant commentaries on topics ranging from 
the plight of prisoners-of-war to the atom bomb. Of particular note is the suite of songs, included 
on the CDs, which he wrote in the 1930s in tribute to the notorious Yiayiades clan of Maratho- 
kambos, who repeatedly disrupted the integration of Samos into the Greek state. Roukounas details 
the gruesome demise of the clan’s matriarch: 


AEV égrauge HOTE AUTH xt adinxa TNV Emidoay, 
setothauo ts ol&ave xai Ewvravy tyv xáyav 


and the betrayal and decapitation of her son, the serial insurgent Kostas Yiayias. Photographs of 
gendarmes posing with his severed head complete this rawly realistic foil to better-known literary 
evocations of regional lawlessness in the period, such as Myrivilis’s O BaoiAns o AgBavitnye. 
These songs further illustrate how Roukounas exploits traditional formulas and adapts the highly 
redundant kleftic strophe to fit an extended narrative into a three-minute recording. 

The documentary value of commercial gramophone records is well illustrated, but not over- 
stated. Dionysopoulos prudently abjures any claim to supplying even a representative snapshot of 
Samian musical tradition and points to some indicative omissions from the ‘fossil record’, such as 
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the failure of bagpipes (the staple of Samian carnivals) to make it on to a shellac disc. By contrast, 
almost perversely, the arcane ‘philarmonica’ wheezes forth from American recordings of 1929, 
where the commercial debut of the bouzouki is also preserved (including its use for rhythmic 
accompaniment). Devotees of rebetika will further enjoy rare photographs of Samian tzivouria and 
of the legendary bouzouki-player Manolis Karapiperis, whose biography is supplemented from a 
newly discovered petition for naturalisation as an American citizen. 

Unsurprisingly, the island’s signature tune, ‘Samiotissa’, formed a cornerstone of the imagined 
musical community of Samiots enabled by technology. The second CD presents no less than a 
dozen variations on this ‘musical postcard’, recorded over five decades in Istanbul, Cairo, the USA 
(six times) and finally Athens. The range of performance styles of the well known tune is 
remarkable, as are some elaborations of the familiar verses — none more outrageous than a 1920 
adaptation where Samiotissa’s traditionally florid homecoming is hijacked by reinstated royalty: 


[Eva xaoapi] péovet tov Kwvotavtlvo uac, Saputiooa, wali ue ty Sogia. 


A later appropriation by EAM took ‘Samiotissa’ to the other end of the political spectrum, but by 
the time it could be recorded, vinyl 33s had superseded shellac 78s. Back in 1920, ‘Samiotissa’ also 
served as a duelling arena for two Greek—American divas (neither from Samos): the stately Marika 
Papagika of Columbia Records and the robust Kyria Koula, who established her own labels and 
regularly emblazoned them with her portrait. 

Rival recordings of several other songs ‘of Samian interest’ are also presented for comparison, 
enabling students of oral tradition to assess the extent to which commercial recording standardizes 
performance. It certainly did not preclude competitive variation in Greece, where ‘cover versions’ 
became endemic following the decision of the amalgamated EMI to persist with production of four 
discrete labels out of a single Athenian factory. In vain did the concessionaire of His Master’s Voice 
protest that this reduced the commercial value of each recording (EMI Archives: Greece 22.8.32 
Kissopoulos to Hayes Overseas Dept.) — a positive by-product was the professional opening for 
artists like Roukounas. 

Purist laographoi might be scandalized that the musical culture of Samos is represented in this 
publication series by commercial recordings, but the transformative influence of this medium of 
secondary oral tradition on popular aesthetics and performance standards affects even ‘authentic’ 
field-recordings. This publication may even facilitate the calibration of that impact. 


Stathis Gauntlett 
Melbourne 
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Reviews 


Piotr L. Grotowski (tr. R. Brzezinski), Arms and Armour of the Warrior Saints: Tradition and 
Innovation in Byzantine Iconography (843-1261), The Medieval Mediterranean, vol. 87. Leiden: 
Brill, 2010. Pp. xxv, 483 + 100 illustrations. 


Concluding his review of C. Walter’s The Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and Tradition (Aldershot 
2003), T. Dawson lamented that the work was ‘of little or no use to military historians’, expressing 
a need for a comprehensive study of the warrior saints in Middle Byzantine iconography and in 
particular aspects of their appearance and military equipment. He and like-minded Byzantinists will 
no doubt welcome the publication of P. Grotowski’s effort, which fills a significant void in modern 
scholarship. 

Building on his doctoral thesis, Grotowski seeks to answer ‘the question of how far images of 
the warrior saints merely repeated antique models and were an artistic creation that differed from 
reality, and to what extent the iconographic canon was brought up to date under the influence of 
weaponry in use at the time the images were created’ (p. 2). The introductory section outlines the 
scope of the study and surveys the state of research on the iconography of warrior saints and on 
military equipment (pp. 1-18). The chosen time-frame of 843-1261 is explained by an abundance 
of technical military material as well as significant developments in iconography bookending the 
period, though Grotowski also looks at traditions and examples beyond his stated boundaries for 
greater understanding. Chapter One, ‘Sources’ (pp. 19-56), discusses the comparative material 
employed by Grotowski to determine realia in the depictions of the warrior saints, and is divided 
into three sections: ‘Material Sources (Archaeological)’, ‘Written Sources’ and ‘Iconographical 
Sources’. Particularly insightful is the survey on the lack of Byzantine arms and armour finds, 
and the possible reasons behind this (the state monopoly over armament and changes in burial 
practices under Christianity). 

Chapter Two, ‘Origins of the Image of the Warrior Saint’ (pp. 57-123) is comprised of various 
sections, covering the emergence of the warrior saints; depictions of warrior saints before Icono- 
clasm; the influence of martial images of pagan gods on the new iconography of the soldier—martyr; 
the tradition of warrior saints as divine supporters of the Byzantines; the perceived dual role of 
saints as guardians of heaven and of the emperor, and the imperial and aristocratic patronage which 
enabled the cult of certain saints to progress from regional to empire-wide adoration. The chapter 
illustrates the fact that the cult of military saints only gained its ultimate character after Iconoclasm, 
supporting the logic behind the starting date of the study. It also establishes fundamental concepts 
to which Grotowski frequently refers later in the book. 

Chapters three to five analyze the costume and armour (pp. 125-312), weaponry (pp. 313-378) 
and equestrian equipment (pp. 379-398) displayed in the iconography of the warrior saints. 
Grotowski examines a vast array of military equipment, clothing and other army-related parapher- 
nalia, citing references to these items in the written sources and noting appearances in visual depic- 
tions of the military saints, often available for the reader to consult in the ‘Illustrations’ section at 
the back of the book. His chief research problem is distinguishing between the various costume 
elements in the images: those attributable to ‘iconographical inertia’; those known from Antiquity 
yet still employed in the Middle Byzantine period; those reflecting contemporary changes and, 
finally, the fantastic and symbolic (p. 3). Discussion of armour and weaponry is inevitably influ- 
enced by the studies of specialists, though the author’s concern is not generally with the use and 
effectiveness of equipment, but rather its construction, aesthetic, symbolism and relevance to the 
specified iconography. The author skilfully illustrates how numerous developments in equipment 
and clothing are reflected in representations of the saints, and why certain elements of the contem- 
porary army are less apparent. The process can be reciprocal, with art shedding light on current 
military trends not elucidated by the written sources. For example, Grotowski speculatively 
concludes, partially on the basis of its minimal depiction in art, that mail armour was not as 
widely utilized by Middle Byzantine troops as has been previously thought, only becoming popular 
from the twelfth century (pp. 157-162). 
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As a result of his findings, Grotowski is able to chart stages in the development of the icono- 
graphy of the warrior saints. He ultimately concludes that while the designs in Middle Byzantine 
warrior saint iconography often reflected aspects of the present-day army, ‘a general principle can 
be discerned whereby [. . .] the arrangement of the composition as a whole is more conservative and 
most commonly repeats the forms rooted in the Classical tradition’ (p. 399). 

Grotowski’s study is linked with the wider interest in exploring tradition and innovation in 
Byzantine culture (p. 3) already evident in the field of military affairs through discussion of the 
contemporary value of military handbooks and assessments of originality and accuracy in descrip- 
tions of warfare in historiography and other literature. One can observe a number of parallels in 
research problems and conclusions, suggesting a culture which expressed warfare through a mix of 
the traditional and the contemporary. Though a superlative work in its own right, the real signifi- 
cance of Grotowski’s book may come in precipitating an all-encompassing study of artistic and 
literary representation of warriors and warfare in Byzantium, in relation to the guidance of the 
military manuals. T. Kolias and J. Haldon have voiced concerns over utilizing iconography in 
discussions of Byzantine arms and armour, though as Grotowski and also M. Parani have shown, 
these images can play an important role in our attempts to reconstruct the military equipment of 
the Byzantines. 

The work contains a small number of factual inaccuracies — on three occasions it is asserted 
that John Tzimiskes led the expedition to Crete in 949 (pp. 21, f. 14; 22, f. 18; 127 f. 9) — though 
such errors do not impede our understanding of the key arguments presented. Arms and Armour 
of the Warrior Saints is of considerable value not only to kar ira historians, but also to those with 
interests in hagiography, material culture, cultural transmission, and iconography. And whilst 
comprehensive, the work, by Grotowski’s own admission, is not intended to be authoritative. There 
are ideas which clearly require further investigation, such as the possible relationships between 
the circus factions, the tagmata and the warrior saints, and how this might have affected their 

ortrayal in art (pp. 261-264, 404). Hopefully, we can look forward to additional studies 
rom Grotowski on this subject as well as other aspects of Byzantine iconography and military 
equipment. 


Kyle Sinclair 
University of Birmingham 


Anne Karahan, Byzantine Holy Images — Transcendence and Immanence. Leuven — Paris — 
Walpole MA: Peeters Publishers, 2010. Pp. x, 355. 


This volume contains the re-working of the author’s doctoral dissertation of 2005. It is a brave 
scholar who enters what has traditionally been something of a killing ground (when it hasn’t been 
a no-man’s land) between Byzantine theology, art history, and political history, especially at 
doctoral level, but the author has armed herself on all sides. Karahan understands the various 
methodologies of the disciplines that bear on her subject; suffice it to say that she addresses them 
all as necessary. The comprehensive index and select bibliography likewise indicate a thoroughl 
researched book, and include works that the author has obviously read and not simply compiled. 
In short, this is a work of scholarship of a quality increasingly uncommon at doctoral level (or 
indeed any level), and the volume will not only prove useful to scholars in the disciplines concerned, 
but is a delight to read — not least because of its lucid and jargon-free English. 

Karahan’s masterful grasp of her subject has enabled her to give a clear, logically argued as- 
sessment of the theological import of the iconography of the Chora church. Her thesis is that the 
theology of the Cappadocian Fathers and John of Damascus in particular form the basis not only 
of Orthodox iconography generally, but of the iconography of the Chora in particular. Her reasons 
for doing so are outlined in her introduction, and are based both on patristic theology and the his- 
tory, iconography and architecture of the Chora itself. Since her summary of the book’s contents is 
so succinct as to be rather hermetic, it is worth quoting in its entirety: 


First I will analyze theological prerequisites in the tradition of Christian Orthodoxy for 
representation or indication of the triune God and the divine and human in Christ. I will 
investigate the semantic change of the notion of eixv 800 and how human and divine interact 
in the God-man. In chapter two, I will explore various iconographic and aesthetic phenomena 
of representing or implying divine versus human. In the third chapter, I will investigate how 
abstraction versus narration is a result of religious ideas of theology (God’s constitution) and 
economy (God’s actions). I have devoted the fourth chapter to the examination of a number 
of cardinal Christian exegetical and ecclesiastical tools, in order to verify my analyses of the 
patristic legacy in the holy images at the Chora church. (p. 31) 
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Entangled allegiances: Ottoman Greeks in Marseille and 
the shifting ethos of Greekness (c. 1790—c. 1820)* 


Mathieu Grenet 
Washington University in St. Louis 


An attempt is made here to consider ‘the Greek experience of Ottoman rule’ beyond the 
frontiers of the Empire itself, by focusing on the resilience of the Ottoman aspect of 
collective identity among the Greeks in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Marseille. Beyond the classic questioning of political, social and cultural categories and 
labels, this article makes a plea for taking this resilience seriously, as part and parcel of a 
broader process of identity formation in a diaspora context. Making the case for a richer 
and more complex analysis of the phenomenon of ‘entangled identities’ among the Greeks 
in Marseille, some suggestions are made for what this claim might bring to the analysis 
of identity formation in the context of diaspora communities. 


If ‘the Greek experience of Ottoman rule’ has become a major topic of historical investiga- 
tion over the last two to three decades,' it may be more than ever necessary to consider 
this experience beyond the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire itself. Indeed, long gone are 
the days when an overwhelmingly nationalist historiography would call the Greek dias- 
pora communities the true repositories of the Greek national identity. However, the more 


* This article builds on earlier presentations and lectures given over the past two years at Princeton Univer- 


sity, the Casa de Velazquez (Madrid), the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales (Paris), the European 
University Institute (Florence) and Heidelberg University, and I would like to thank the participants and discus- 
sants at these different meetings for their comments and suggestions. I also wish to thank the two reviewers of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies as well as Peter Mackridge for their careful reading and fruitful criticisms 
on the final version of this paper. 

1 Reference works on this issue include B. Braude and B. Lewis (eds.), Christians and Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society (New York and London 1982), and D. Gondicas and Ch. Issawi 
(eds.), Ottoman Greeks in the Age of Nationalism: Politics, Economy, and Society in the Nineteenth Century 
(Princeton 1998). See also A. Gerasimos, The Greeks of Asia Minor: Confession, Community and Ethnicity in 
the Nineteenth Century (Kent, OH and London 1992); S. Anagnostopoulou, Mixga Aoia, 190¢ at. Or edAnvog- 
Bóðočeç uowdrntes. And to mår twv Popov oto ehAnvino éOvocg (Athens 1997); P. Konortas, O@wmpavinés 
Oewerjaeis yia to Oixovuevixó Tlarguagxyeio (Athens 1998). 

2 See for instance D. J. Geanakoplos, ‘The diaspora Greeks: the genesis of modern Greek national conscious- 
ness’, in N. P. Diamandouros et al. (eds.), Hellenism and the First Greek War of Liberation (1821-1830): 
Continuity and Change (Thessaloniki 1976) 59-77. 
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‘liberal’ historiography that has since prevailed within the field of diaspora and minority 
studies has been remarkably consistent with the earlier assumption of the radical singular- 
ity (and even exceptionalism) of the diaspora as a social, cultural and ultimately political 
experience. As Stathis Gourgouris recently put it, 


Diasporic communities now come to embody the symbolic cohesion of ancestral 
nationality, often even voluntarily assuming the agency of the nation abroad, in a 
bizarre (ultimately. paradoxical) simultaneity of both confirming and exceeding 
national boundaries. [...] Diasporic communities have become nations themselves, 
even if of a different sort.’ 


Such a convergence does not mean that both historiographies should be dismissed 
altogether. Rather, it reminds us that any attempt made at studying the complex set of 
allegiances and affiliations at play among diaspora Greeks should not be merely thought 
of as a way to engage the (now long debased) nationalist master narratives, but rather as 
a strategy to address issues of broader historical and historiographical significance. Such 
is the case here, where the issue of identity formation in a diaspora context is examined, 
focusing on the resilience of the Ottoman dimension of collective identity among the 
Greeks in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Marseille,* in order both to make 
a plea for taking this resilience seriously, and to offer some suggestions for what this might 
bring to the analysis of identity formation in the context of diaspora communities. 


Statuses, categories and beyond 


The issue of political and legal statuses among the diaspora Greeks has long remained a 
‘blind spot’ within the rich historiography devoted to the topic.’ Indeed, it forms only 


3 S. Gourgouris, ‘The concept of “diaspora” in the contemporary world’, in I. Baghdiantz-McCabe et al. 
(eds.), Diaspora Entrepreneurial Networks: Four Centuries of History (Oxford 2005) 389. 

4 Aside from Pierre Echinard’s classic work Grecs et Philhellénes a Marseille, de la Révolution française a 
V’Indépendance de la Grèce (Marseille 1973), recent scholarship on the Greek community in Marseille include 
A. Mandilara, The Greek Business Community in Marseille, 1816-1900: Individual and Network Strategies 
(PhD thesis, Florence 1998), G. Tsilis, H eAAnvint} magoinia mo Maooadiac (1820-1922) (Ph.D. thesis, Ioannina 
2000), E. D. Prontzas, Amo mv evogia oto yoņnuanorjoiwo: H edaAnvinn xowomta tms Maovadiac (1820-1910) 
(Athens 2005), M. Calapodis, La Communauté grecque a Marseille: Genèse d’un paradigme identitaire (1793- 
1914) (Paris 2010), and M. Grenet, La fabrique communautaire: Les Grecs a Venise, Livourne et Marseille, 
v.1770-v.1830 (PhD thesis, Florence 2010). 

5 Recent exceptions include O. Katsiardi-Hering, ‘Central and peripheral communities in the Greek diaspora: 
interlocal and local economic, political, and cultural networks in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’, in 
M. Rozen (ed.), Homelands and Diasporas: Greeks, Jews and Their Migrations (London and New York 2008) 
169-80; V. Seirinidou, ‘Grocers and wholesalers, Ottomans and Habsburgs, foreigners and “our own”: the 
Greek Trade diasporas in Central Europe, seventeenth to nineteenth centuries’, in S. Faroghi and G. Veinstein 
(eds.), Merchants in the Ottoman Empire (Leuwen 2008) 81-95. For a later period, see the still engrossing 
reflection offered by Ch. Hatziiossif, ‘Epnogumés nagoixies xar aveEGemm EMaða: Eounveles xar ngoopàhpato’, 
O Tloditng 62 (1983) 28-34. 
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a small part of the problem of identity formation within the context of the diaspora 
communities — which includes as well other aspects such as sociability, cultural values, 
family strategies or even business practices. However, the importance of political statuses 
and claims should not be underplayed, for at least two reasons. 

First, these statuses and claims had a direct impact on many aspects of the foreigners’ 
everyday lives in Early Modern Europe — from legal protection to commercial opportuni- 
ties and popular representations. For instance, we know that Greek diaspora communities 
(with the notable exception of that of Venice®) mostly consisted of Ottoman Greeks. And 
although these may have been widely considered ‘as being under the Porte’s yoke rather 
than as being its subjects’ they were nonetheless regarded as Ottoman subjects by the 
local authorities of the cities they lived in. Indeed, this status could itself be negotiated 
depending on the circumstances: for instance, when, in fear of an attack on Marseille 
by the Second Coalition, the Directoire decreed in 1799 that all foreigners should retire 
twenty leagues away from the coastline and, although the Ottoman Empire was at that 
time at war with France, an exception was quickly made for those Greeks who had ‘served 
the Republic with their commercial relations, [and demonstrated] their attachment to 
France as well as the dangers they would have to face if forced to return to their country 
(patrie).® Although calling for a more careful reading of issues of categories and statuses, 
the latter case also makes clear that — chronologically as much as politically — the 
special treatment Greeks could at times enjoy on the part of local authorities could only 
come second to their recognition as subjects of the sultan. 

The second striking feature of political statuses and claims is the fact that Greeks 
themselves often resorted to the same political categories that are often held by historians 
as the mere products of a ‘top-down’ effort by local administrations to register and control 
individuals and groups. For instance in eighteenth-century Naples, the Greek community 
was reportedly profoundly divided into two factions: the Greci-Veneti (subjects of the 
Most Serene Republic) and the Greci-Ottomani (subjects of the Porte). In the same period, 
the Greek community in Vienna was torn between two groups, respectively composed 
of Ottoman and Habsburg subjects, each one with its own church and its own type of 
sociability.? And when asked in 1776 whether or not they wanted to share their church 
with their Habsburg ‘fellow-countrymen’, the Ottoman Greeks would strongly reject the 


6 On the composition of the Greek community in late 18th- and early 19th century Venice see N. G. 
Moschonas, ‘La comunita greca di Venezia: aspetti sociali ed economici’, in M. F. Tiepolo and E. Tonetti (eds.), 
I Greci a Venezia (Venice 2002) 242. 

7 Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangères (Paris), Correspondance Commerciale Odessa, I, f. 228, 
French Consul in Odessa to State Secretary, 28 Dec. 1809. 

8 Archives Nationales (Paris) [hereafter A.N.], Affaires Etrangères [hereafter A.E.], B II 218, Correspondance 
de l’agent du ministère des Relations extérieures 4 Marseille, an VII, no. 165, Agent of the Foreign Ministry in 
Marseille to Foreign Minister, 26 floréal an VII (15 May 1799). 

9 V. Seirinidou, Enves om Biévvn, 1780-1850 (Ph.D., Athens 2002) 255-71; H. Porfyriou, ‘La diaspora 
greca fra cosmopolitismo e coscienza nazionale nell’impero asburgico del XVIII secolo’, Citta e Storia 2.1 (2007) 
235-52. 
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proposal.!° Indeed, this distinction ran deep inside the migrant’s experience, as it spoke 
not only to one’s political, but also to one’s socio-cultural status; as historian Marco Dogo 
argued, 


In Trieste as in the rest of the Empire, once they had become naturalized Hapsburg 
subjects, the former Ottoman merchants were no longer Ottomans strictly speaking, 
but so they remained from a cultural perspective, perhaps to a greater extent than 
their respective national historiographies care to admit." 


In the same way, distinctions between Greci-Veneti and Greci-Ottomani or between 
‘Ottoman’ and ‘Habsburg’ Greeks also cut across a variety of other dividing lines, such 
as those between people of different regional origins, or speakers of different idioms. 
Eventually, differences of political status did not preclude expressions of other forms 
of belonging articulated by both individuals and groups ‘on multiple and simultaneous 


levels’? 


— for instance to one’s family, kin, social group, or to a wider and often ill- 
defined ‘Greekness’. However, the very use by Greeks themselves of political categories 
such as Greci-Ottomani, Greci-Veneti or ‘subjects of the Emperor of the Romans’ (here 
Joseph II), testifies both to their currency in the daily life of Greek communities, and to 
the central, sometimes strategic role they came to play in the definition and fashioning of 
individual and collective identities. 

Stemming from these observations is the fact that historians need to consider seri- 
ously the resilience of references to what Dogo called the ‘Ottoman quality’ of diaspora 
Greeks." I am certainly not advocating taking categories literally, as we know that terms 
such as ‘Ottoman’ or ‘Turk’ (or even, for that matter, ‘Greek’) might have very different 
meanings according to the larger context in which they came to be mobilized.'* However, 
for all the lability it entailed, the very operation of labelling individuals and groups had 
practical consequences on both their political and legal statuses and their social being. 
Although diaspora studies have consistently emphasized the ability of ethno-religious 
minorities to operate across the political, religious and social boundaries running through 
the Early Modern Mediterranean, I would like to suggest that this pattern of cross- 
cultural brokerage does not necessarily preclude the actors’ genuine sense of allegiance to 
a given polity. 


10 S. Efstratiadis, O ev Biévvņ vaocg tov Ayiov Teweyiov xarı n xowotns tæv OOwpava vanxowv (Alexandria 
1912) 167. 

11 M. Dogo, ‘Merchants between two empires: The Ottoman colonies of Trieste in the XVIII century’, Etudes 
balkaniques 32-3.3-4 (1996-7) 93. 

12 R. Murphey, ‘Forms of differentiation and expression of individuality in Ottoman society’, Turcica 
34 (2002) 135. 

13 Dogo, ‘Merchants between two empires’, 91. 

14 On the problem of categories, see E. Eldem, French Trade in Istanbul in the Eighteenth Century (Leiden 
1999) 181, 218; C. Kafadar, ‘A death in Venice (1575): Anatolian Muslim merchants trading in the Serenissima’, 
Journal of Turkish Studies 10 (1986) 193-4; G. Ricci, ‘Crypto-identities: Disguised Turks, Christians and Jews’, 
in A. Molho and D. R. Curto (eds.), Finding Europe: Discourses on Margins, Communities, Images, c. 13th— 
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In the case of the Greek diaspora, archival evidence seems to directly contradict wide- 
spread assumptions about the limits and shortcomings of one’s status as an Ottoman 
subject. In fact, many examples suggest that it could at time constitute a resource, if 
not an opportunity. This was for instance the case in both French-ruled Venice and 
Amsterdam (1797), as the occupying forces levied a heavy tax on the main stakeholders 
of the local economies. Trying to preserve the Sultan’s neutrality during their war against 
the rest of Europe, the French exempted Ottoman subjects from paying this tax, thereby 
prompting a number of local Greek merchants to petition the city authorities in order to 
be recognized as subjects of the Sultan.’ In a recent study, Gelina Harlaftis and Sophia 
Laiou pointed out that, in the wake of the maritime and commercial reforms undertaken 
by Sultan Selim III, a number of Greek captains who had once opted for the Russian or 
the Austrian flag came back to the Ottoman one, as they looked for the precious ‘neutral’ 
status that would allow them to trade with all European powers.’ There is little doubt 
that such a move was primarily guided by economic opportunism. These examples, how- 
ever, also remind us that claiming (or having recourse to) Ottoman protection was not 
unusual for diaspora Greeks, thereby inviting us to further examine this often overlooked 
question. In this perspective, I have chosen to turn to the handful of diaspora Greek who 
settled in Marseille between the last decade of the eighteenth century and the early years 
of independence of the Greek State, and focus on the interplay of political allegiances, 
collective identities and ethnic loyalties at stake in this small community. 


Competing definitions: the establishment of an Orthodox church in Marseille 
(1796-1821) 


The first case under scrutiny concerns the competing logics of collective definition among 
the Ottoman Greeks in Marseille during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
as evidenced through the long and complex history of the establishment of the first Greek 
Orthodox church in the Provengal port. 

The first request for the establishment of an Orthodox church in Marseille was a 
petition addressed in 1796 to the French authorities by a captain from Hydra named 
Antonios Vassilis Ginis (in the French documents ‘Antoine Basile Guiny’).'” Already a 


15 On this episode see Grenet, La fabrique communautaire, 383-5. 

16 G. Harlaftis and S. Laiou, ‘Ottoman state policy in Mediterranean trade and shipping, c.1780-c.1820: the 
rise of the Greek-owned Ottoman merchant fleet’, in M. Mazower (ed.), Networks of Power in Modern Greece: 
Essays in Honour of John Campbell (London2008) 1-44. For another recent attempt at reframing the pre-1821 
Greek merchant marine within its Ottoman context, see N. Pissis, ‘Investments in the Greek merchant marine 
(1783-1821)’, in S. Faroqhi and G. Veinstein (eds.), Merchants in the Ottoman Empire (Leuwen 2008) 
151-64. 

17 A.N., A.E., B IH 215, Correspondance de l’agent..., an IV, no 84, Ginis to Secretary of State, 13 germinal 
an IV (2 April 1796). 
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famous figure by the time of this petition, Ginis was among the handful of Greek captains 
who had bravely violated the British maritime blockade of the city in 1794-5, in order to 
supply the city with wheat and ensure the transportation of diplomatic dispatches to the 
French representatives in the Levant.'* In return, Ginis was granted French citizenship,” 
and therefore had every right to call himself in his petition a ‘Grec de nation, citoyen 
francais’. However, his petition did not specify an Orthodox church: rather, Ginis intro- 
duced himself as a spokesman for ‘his fellow-countrymen’ (‘ses concitoyens’), requesting 
a ‘temple of their rite [...] where the Greek Ottoman nation could establish its worship’ 
(‘un temple de leur rit [...] pour que la nation grecque ottomane puisse y établir son 
culte’). For all its apparent vagueness, this phrasing in fact betrays Ginis’ effort to ‘decode’ 
his own political categories (heavily influenced by the Ottoman millet system) and ‘recode’ 
them in a language that — Ginis thought — could be understood by the French authori- 
ties. The ultimate failure of this request (allegedly because of the insufficient number of 
Greeks residing at this time in Marseille) should not make us overlook an important point, 
namely the strong and deep influence of Ottoman criteria on patterns of collective self- 
perception and self-definition among the diaspora Greeks. By examining the two other 
requests addressed later for the same purpose, I shall now try to understand if and how 
this feature evolved through time. 

Twenty years after this first attempt, another petition was sent in 1817 by the Greek 
Orthodox priest Arsenios to the Russian ambassador in France, asking him to endorse the 
establishment of an Orthodox church in Marseille.” It is difficult to assess whether this 
move was prompted by the priest’s personal acquaintance with the ambassador — 
Arsenios had resided in Paris for some years after serving as an Orthodox chaplain in 
Napoleon’s army.”! Nor can we tell with certainty that, by resorting to the ambassador, 
the priest in fact tried to claim the advantage of the Russian protection that was granted 
to Ottoman Greeks by the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji (1774). In any case, Arsenios’ 
request was misunderstood by the French authorities, who at once reminded the Russian 
ambassador that there were practically no Russian subjects leaving in Marseille. Under 
these circumstances, and as they believed the Greeks would be the only ones to benefit 
from the establishment of an Orthodox church, they looked askance at what seemed to 
them a suspicious political move.” Within the double context of the building of the French 


18 N. Svoronos, ‘Les marins grecs au service de la Premiere République française’, France-Gréce 11-12 (1953) 
11-12 and 26-8; P. Echinard, ‘Les Grecs au service de Marseille et de la République sous la Révolution 
et le Consulat’, Bulletin de PInstitut Historique de Provence 47.4 (1969) 259-62; M. Grenet, La fabrique 
communautaire, 117-18. 

19 A.N., BB 11 2, Naturalisations et changements de noms, file 487, ‘Antoine Basile Guini’. 

20 Archives Départementales des Bouches-du-Rhône (Marseille) [hereafter A.D.], 128 V 1, Grecs 
schismatiques et cultes christophiles, Prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhône to Home Secretary, 3 June 1817. 
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(Toulouse 1988) 36. 
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nation-state and post-revolutionary suspicion against foreigners,” one could argue that 
Orthodox Greeks would have had a better chance of having their request satisfied by 
resorting to the person the local authorities saw as their legitimate representative, namely 
the Ottoman consul in Marseille. 

It took the Greeks another four years to obtain, in the spring of 1821 (in the early 
days of the Greek revolt in the Peloponnese), the right to celebrate the Orthodox liturgy 
in Marseille. This eventual success was probably due in large part to the steady rise of 
Greek trade in the Provençal port immediately after the collapse of Napoleon’s empire.” 
However, another factor can be considered as instrumental, namely the role played by 
the Ottoman consul in Marseille, Demetrios Kapoudas (himself a Greek Orthodox), in 
handling the negotiations with the local authorities. Apparently on good terms with the 
mayor of Marseille and the prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhône, Kapoudas took it upon 
himself to petition them, and obtained their approval to celebrate the Orthodox liturgy in 
a small chapel he henceforth rented — and which officially operated as the consul’s private 
chapel.” When, to everyone’s surprise, the French Home Secretary finally refused to give 
his authorization for the opening of the chapel, the consul simply cut a deal with the 
mayor and the prefect: the two of them would tolerate the existence of the chapel and 
keep the national authorities in Paris out of the secret, and the Greeks would in exchange 
pledge to celebrate their liturgy in the most discreet way possible. When he eventually 
learned about the affair some years later, the Director General of the Police had no choice 
but to ‘maintain this toleration, as long as no problem occurs’.”* Indeed, this episode 
provides us with a rare occasion to break down ‘the authorities’ into different actors and 
groups whose interests, logics and politics might be at times divergent. At the same time, 
however, evidence for a trial of strength between the Greeks and the French administra- 
tion can hardly be dismissed, and the result of this struggle appears to have been rather 
ambivalent. Testifying for it are the conclusions of the tacit agreement that granted Greeks 
the freedom of worship in Marseille, while at the same time depriving their worship of 
any form of public visibility. 

This brief chronological overview of the establishment of an Orthodox church in 
Marseille ultimately points in two main directions. First, patterns and strategies of collec- 
tive definition among the Greeks in Marseille appear to have been constantly shifting, 
as a result of the complex interplay between the categories mobilized both by the local 
authorities and by the Greeks themselves. As Sia Anagnostopoulou once convincingly 
argued, 


23 On this issue see M. Rapport, Nationality and Citizenship in Revolutionary France: The Treatment of 
Foreigners, 1789-1799 (Oxford 2000). 

24 Another explanation is the inauguration, in the same days of 1821, of a Greek—Catholic (Uniate) church 
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to Director General of the Police, 9 April 1821. 

25 Ibid., Ottoman Consul in Marseille to Prefect, 24 March 1821; ibid., Prefect to Mayor of Marseille, 
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The content of [political] terms can be amended on two levels: a diachronic one and 
a synchronic one. On the one hand, their content changes in function of the complex 
realities of the times; on the other hand, their content also changes in function of the 
ideologies of the forces who use these terms.?” 


Second, the prominent role played by the Ottoman consul was by no means 
anecdotal, nor was it only a consequence of Kapoudas’ personal relations among the local 
authorities. In fact, the French repeatedly insisted that the Orthodox Greeks should be 
vouched for by a legitimate polity, and one could well argue that the consul’s intervention 
was not the outcome of, but rather the precondition for negotiating their new place in 
their host society. 

I shall now try to link these two dimensions of the analysis by studying the role 
played by the Ottoman consulate within the complex interplay between competing claims 
of allegiances and political identities among the Greeks in Marseille. 


The Ottoman consular system: a reassessment 


One of the key measures of an important set of administrative reforms promoted under 
the reign of Sultan Selim III (1789-1807), the establishment of representatives of the Porte 
in some of the major European capitals — first London in 1793, then Vienna (1794), 
Berlin (1795) and Paris (1796) — has long aroused great interest among historians of 
the Ottoman Empire.” In comparison, the concurrent implementation of an Ottoman 
consular network in the western Mediterranean has received scant attention.” However, 
this latter movement was far from anecdotal: between 1792 and Selim’s overthrow in 1807, 
Ottoman consulates opened in Palermo, Marseille, Messina, Otranto, Naples, Livorno, 
Genoa, Trieste, Lisbon and Barcelona.” By the end of the first decade of the nineteenth 
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century, the Ottoman Empire was therefore well represented in the western European 
world, through a network of consulates that was particularly dense in some areas such as 
Sicily — where no fewer than seven vice-consuls assisted the two consuls in Palermo and 
Messina.*! 

Indeed, a number of these officials operated outside the Empire’s control, maintaining 
very loose relations (if any) with the Porte during their term in office. When requested 
in 1814 to supply the ‘name and address of the current sultan’ (‘il nome, e lindirizzo 
dell’attuale Gran Signore’), the Ottoman consul in Livorno complied, adding ‘that he 
[thought] it [could] be this, but that he never had the chance to write to the sultan’ 
(‘dicendomi, che crede possa esser questo, giacchè non ha avuto mai luogo di scrivere 
al Sultano’).32 However, and even if part of these personnel probably neither played a 
prominent political or economic role, their presence in some of the major Mediterranean 
port-cities meant that Ottoman subjects passing by or residing in these towns could ask 
them for assistance and protection. 

In an effort to understand the way these consulates operated, I shall now turn to 
examine the case of the one that opened in Marseille in 1797. If truth be told, we 
actually know very little about this consulate, since its archives are not well preserved, 
and the material is scattered among different places (Marseille, Paris and Istanbul). 
I shall therefore make clear that my purpose here is to use the case of Marseille in order 
to formulate a working hypothesis, rather than to suggest an analytical framework for the 
study of the whole Greek diaspora. 

Before 1797, and as Philip Curtin rightly pointed out, Ottoman subjects in Marseille 
were ‘still outside the range of formal representation’.** More precisely, the Chamber of 
Commerce in Marseille acted as the consulate for Ottoman subjects until it was abolished 
in the aftermath of the French Revolution (September 1791). After 1791, Ottoman subjects 
in Marseille found themselves without any legal representative, and therefore started 
petitioning the local authorities for their protection. In a letter to the French minister of 
Foreign Affairs, his agent in Marseille eventually reported in the autumn of 1797 that the 
Ottoman ambassador, on his way to Paris, had appointed a consul in Marseille ‘upon 
request of the Greeks’ (‘sur la requête des Grecs’).*> One of the first to open, the Ottoman 
consulate in Marseille seems to have been originally set up to manage Ottoman interests 
in the whole Mediterranean, as the official title of the first appointed consul (Stefanos 
Alexandrakis, whom the French authorities regarded as a ‘zealous and intelligent young 
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man’) was ‘Consul Général du Grand Seigneur pour la Méditerranée’. However, this early 
appointment was soon invalidated by the outbreak of the Franco-Ottoman war the 
following year. But the consulate reopened in 1804 and operated continuously until 1823, 
when it was shut down as a consequence of the outbreak of the Greek war of 
Independence. 


The Ottoman consuls in Marseille, 1797—1823 


From 1797 to 1823, the consuls were: 


1797-8: Stefanos Alexandrakis 

1804-6: Andreas Giustinianis 

1806-8: Antoine Pérétié 

1808: Jacques-Marc Marchand 

1808-11: Panayotakis Pettizza 

1811-13: ‘Nicolas Georges’ (or ‘Georges Nicolas’? 
1813-16: Joseph Raphaël Cohen 

1816-23: Demetrios Kapoudas 


36 


It appears that, out of eight persons in charge of the Ottoman consulate in Marseille 
between 1797 and 1823, five were Greeks, one was a Levantine (Pérétié), one was French 
(Marchand) and one was a Jew (Cohen). The share of the Greeks even increases if we 
consider other staff members of the consulate, such as vice-consuls, chancellors and inter- 
preters. Another striking feature is the short duration of their terms of office,” as well as 
the often dramatic conditions in which these often end. While both Alexandrakis’ and 
Kapoudas’ terms abruptly ended because of hostilities (the Franco-Ottoman war in 1798 
and the War of Independence in 1823), Marchand was removed for weaving a conspiracy 
against Napoleon, and Pettizza was revoked on charges of corruption (see below).** 


36 Very little is known about this enigmatic character, entrusted with the Ottoman consulate in Marseille 
from September 1811 until January 1813. Appointed on a temporary basis by the Ottoman ambassador in 
Paris (Abdiirrahim Muhibb Efendi) after the former consul was revoked on charges of corruption, Georges 
Nicolas eventually requested leave two years later to visit his family in Salonica. See Archives Municipales 
de Marseille [hereafter A.M.], 12 F 1, Agence des Relations extérieures — Consulats divers, Agent to Mayor, 
18 Sept. 1811 and 30 Jan. 1813. 

37 Only later in the 19th century would consular appointments become more stable, to the point of becoming 
quasi-hereditary offices. See S. Kiineralp, ‘Diplomates et consuls ottomans en France au XTX“ siècle’, in H. Batu 
and J.-L. Bacqué-Grammont (eds.), L’Empire ottoman, la République de Turquie et la France (Istanbul 1986) 
311. 

38 On Marchand, see Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivleri (Archives of the Prime Mimnister’s Office, Istanbul) 
{hereafter B.O.A.], HAT 1345/52596A, Coded report from the Ottoman ambassador in Paris, ‘9 B 1223’ 
(30-1 Aug. 1808). On Pettizza see below. 
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Despite its short and hectic existence, the consulate played an important role in 
supervising and controlling the Ottoman subjects in Marseille, and the very conditions of 
its institution testify to the link that existed between the consulate and the settlement of 
Greeks in Marseille by the end of the eighteenth century. Beginning as a small settlement 
of around fifty individuals in 1799, it grew to the point of reaching by 1820 a respectable 
total of one hundred and fifty individuals, more than three-quarters of whom were 
Ottoman subjects.*? To these must be added at least a dozen Turkish merchants, as well 
as some Arabs, Armenians and Jews, most of them merchants as well. 

In charge of representing the interests of the Porte, consuls also played a major role 
in protecting the rights of Ottoman subjects abroad. As the commercial counsellor in 
Trieste Pasquale Ricci once put it in a report to Habsburg Emperor Francis I, the Ottoman 
state protected the Greeks ‘in the foreign states like their own nationals’ (‘negli stati 
alieni come i loro nazionali’).” In contradiction to widespread assumptions about the 
Porte’s lack of interest in its subjects abroad as well as about the Empire’s lack of a strong 
commercial and maritime policy, we also find evidence of consuls being removed for 
incompetence or misconduct. Such was the case of Panayotakis Pettizza, consul in Mar- 
seille from 1808 to 1811: as he started extorting unjustified fees from ‘Turkish’ captains 
calling at the Vieux Port, the Ottoman ambassador in France took it upon himself to have 
him replaced by the Greek Nicolas Georges, who ran the consulate as a simple chargé 
d’affaires for the years 1811-16, namely until the rise of Greek trade in Marseille made it 
necessary to restore an Ottoman consul in the port-city.” 

While studying the institution of Ottoman consuls in Western European port-cities, 
one should keep in mind that their authority was not limited to this small number of 
Ottoman subjects residing in the city, but also applied to the many Ottoman subjects 
passing through Marseille, and especially to the numerous crews of the Ottoman ships 
calling at the Vieux Port. Entrusted with the burdensome task of enforcing the laws 
regulating the activities at the port among people of their ‘nation’, the consuls were held 
accountable by the local authorities, who often complained to them when they found 
sailors sleeping ashore (instead of on board), wandering drunkenly through the streets, or 
frequenting inns and cabarets.” However, in spite of all the uncertainty entailed in the 
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exercise of their functions, one can argue that during the two first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, Ottoman consuls gradually became key actors in the public life of some 
Western port-cities. At the same time, however, Ottoman consulates in Marseille and 
elsewhere also became crystallizing points (if not major actors) in some of the struggles 
and tensions which punctuated the daily existence of Ottoman subjects abroad. 


A fragmented picture: Isaiou, Giustinianis, Pirgoulis and Carus (1798-1806) 


Marseille, late August 1798: a few days before the outbreak of the Franco-Ottoman war, 
consul Stefanos Alexandrakis interceded with the local authorities to obtain the release 
from prison of a Greek and a Turk who had got into a fight over issues of international 
politics. On his way back from the jail, Alexandrakis was attacked by Giorgos Emmanouil 
Isaiou (Georges-Emmanuel d’Isay), a young Greek trader who accused him of betraying 
the ‘national cause’ for having freed the Turk as well as the Greek. Appalled by such an 
attack against their legal representative, some Ottomans petitioned the Agent of Foreign 
Affairs in Marseille to obtain Isaiou’s imprisonment.* In view of the risk that the situation 
might get out of hand, French authorities chose to sternly suppress what they called ‘the 
affair of the Greeks and the Turks’. As for Isaiou, he was immediately sent to jail, and 
remained imprisoned until September 1799: from within the narrow walls of his confine- 
ment, he would send many letters to the French authorities, complaining about what he 
considered a plot against him led by the Ottoman consul and the ‘Mahometans living in 
Marseille’.* 

At first glance, this case seems to be one of a Greek dismissal of Ottoman authority, 
but several clues invite a different interpretation. First of all, Isaiou, after having assaulted 
Alexandrakis, reportedly told him that ‘he did not recognize him as the chargé d’affaires 
of the Ottoman Porte’ (‘qu’il ne le reconnaissoit point comme le chargé des affaires de la 
Porte ottomane’).* Clearly, he did not aim at negating or even contesting the legitimacy 
of Ottoman rule, but at disavowing the consul’s status as representative of the Ottoman 
colony. Besides, Isaiou’s theory of a plot hatched against him by the ‘Mahometans’ in 
Marseille is blatantly contradicted by the fact that the petition in favour of his imprison- 
ment bears the signatures of at least five Greeks (Orthodox and Catholics alike).”” In this 
respect, Isaiou’s theory of a Muslim plot resembles an attempt to play on French anti- 
Muslim feelings, rather than the expression of a particular political stance. Likewise, his 


43 A.N., A.E. B III 217, no. 217, Petition by ‘Moulla Osman Aga, Mamet Aga, Bellul Aga, and other Ottoman 
subjects’ to Agent, 7 fructidor an VI (24 Aug. 1798). 

44 A.N., F 7 7387, Police générale-Affaires diverses, file B 6 2476, ‘George d’Isay’, Military Commander of 
Marseille to Police Minister, 11 fructidor an VI (28 Aug. 1798). 

45 See for instance ibid., Isaiou to Swedish Ambassador, 4 ventôse an VII (22 Feb. 1799). 

46 A.N., A.E. B III 217, no. 217, Petition, 24 Aug. 1798. 

47 Ibid. 
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claim of being persecuted by the Ottoman ambassador in France comes up against strong 
evidence that his imprisonment was decided by the military commander of Marseille, who 
considered him a threat to public order.* In this respect, of particular interest is the fact 
that the commander meant his decision as a ‘lesson’ to Isaiou’s ‘fellow-countrymen’, at a 
time of diplomatic tension between France and the Ottoman Empire.” 

Lastly, while Alexandrakis, an Orthodox merchant from Crete, had legitimate claims 
to call himself a Greek (at least according to a cultural definition of Greekness based on 
religion and origins), the figure of Isaiou appears far more ambiguous. Claiming to be ‘of 
the Greek nation’, he was born into a wealthy Catholic dynasty of traders from Smyrna, 
had relatives established in Trieste and Amsterdam, was under the Swedish consular 
protection, and sometimes called himself a ‘Levantine’ — a term which Marie-Carmen 
Smyrnelis aptly defined in reference to ‘a relational space characterized by its national, 
ethnic, religious and social heterogeneity’. 

The image emerging from the archival evidence is that of a shifting definition of the 
self, strongly influenced by circumstances as well as by personal strategies, and expressed 
through a complex set of categories referring both to the political reality of the local con- 
text and to the ‘Greek experience of Ottoman rule’. And it is precisely because they blurred 
the lines between modern notions of ‘collective identity’, ‘ethnic loyalty’, ‘sense of belong- 
ing’, ‘political allegiance’ and ‘citizenship’, that Isaiou’s attempts at articulating both 
political stances and a definition of his own identity appear to be both inscrutable and 
instructive for today’s historian. 

However, Isaiou’s case was hardly the only instance in which the authority of the 
Ottoman consul in Marseille was challenged by a Greek. Another episode occurred nine 
years later, as consul Pérétié saw his authority openly defied by the unruly behaviour of 
Greek sailors calling at the Vieux Port. We mentioned earlier that the frequent and rather 
massive arrivals of seamen must have caused serious problems to many a consul, for 
Ottoman crews (and especially Greek sailors) were famous in Marseille for their lack of 
discipline.*! But the insubordination of March 1807 was no minor threat to his authority: 
unable to suppress the insubordination by himself, Pérétié called the French police for 


48 A.N., F 7 7387, file B 6 2476, Military Commander to Police Minister, 28 August 1798; Ibid., Isaiou to 
Swedish Ambassador, 4 ventése an VII (22 Feb. 1799). 

49 Ibid., Military Commander to Police Minister, 30 nivôse an VII (19 Jan. 1799): ‘La leçon qu’il reçoit 
aujourd’hui produira des effets on ne peut pas [sic] plus salutaires, tant sur lui, que sur certains de ces nation- 
aux, qui se sont quelques fois permis des propos très répréhensibles, dans la situation politique où nous nous 
trouvons vis-a-vis la Porte Ottomane’. 

50 M.-C. Smyrnelis, Une société hors de soi: Identités et relations sociales à Smyrne aux XVII et XTX" siècles 
(Paris 2005) 228. On the activities of the Isaiou trading house in Smyrna, see E. Frangakis-Syrett, The 
Commerce of Smyrna in the eighteenth century (1700-1820) (Athens 1992) 110. 

51 As early as 1797, a local newspaper reported that ‘we have in Marseille Greek ships whose sailors’ daily 
quarrels usually end with stabbings’ (“Nous avons à Marseille des bâtiments grecs dont les matelots ne laissent 
guére passer de jour sans avoir de querelles entre eux: ils les terminent ordinairement 4 coups de poignard’); 
Journal de Marseille, 22 pluviôse an V (17 Feb. 1797). 
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help, which led to the arrest of no fewer than forty-one rioting Greek sailors, as well as 
two well-established figures of the Ottoman colony.” Ioannis Pirgoulis and Adamis Paul 
Carus were the vice-chancellor and interpreter of the former Ottoman consul, Andreas 
Giustinianis, whose term had ended in controversy: dismissed by Istanbul and replaced by 
Pérétié in 1806, the consul had refused to be removed, and had led a fierce resistance with 
the help of his supporters among the Greeks in Marseille (most of them sailors), while 
proclaiming himself ‘Commissioner to the commercial relations of the Ottoman Porte’. 
A year later, Pirgoulis and Carus, whom a police report described as ‘two persons who 
could not see without discontent the deposition of the former Ottoman consul’ (‘deux 
individus qui n’ont pu voir sans mécontentement la destitution de l’ex-Consul ottoman’), 
still continued the factional struggle that had characterized the end of the Giustinianis 
administration, by encouraging the sailors to riot in order to undermine Pérétié’s 
authority. 

Beyond the petty conflicts marring the daily life of the Greek community in Marseille, 
a pattern emerges that calls for further investigation. As a matter of fact, the profiles of 
Isaiou, Giustinianis, Pirgoulis and Carus appear strikingly similar. To begin with, all of 
them were Catholic Greeks from Smyrna who were born in the 1770s and had reached 
Marseille some twenty years later, thereby belonging to the first ‘wave’ of Greek migrants 
who had settled in the Provençal port in the wake of the French Revolution and the 
British blockade.** However, other sorts of ties might have linked the four characters in 
an even stronger way: for instance, all four had married local women, and Isaiou and 
Carus were even brothers-in-law, having married the two daughters of a Protestant cloth 
merchant. In addition, Giustinianis had employed Pirgoulis and Carus while holding the 
office of Ottoman consul, and both Isaiou and Pirgoulis were freemasons who frequented 
local (albeit different) lodges.” This common experience appears to shed new light on the 
different episodes of rebellion led by the four men over less than a decade (1798, 1806 and 
1807). The members of a ‘pioneer generation’ of Greek migrants in Marseille, Isaiou, 
Giustinianis, Pirgoulis and Carus witnessed the change of generation within the local 
Greek community, as the first wave of migrants was swiftly replaced by a new one that 


52 The original police report is reproduced in La Police secrète du Premier Empire, III (Paris 1922) 199; 
see also A.N., F 7 3659/ 6, Police générale. Bouches-du-Rhône, an XI-1809, Report on the 1 semester of 1807, 
§ 1. 

53 Echinard, Grecs et philbellénes a Marseille, 52. 

54 A. Mandilara, ‘Les origines du phénomène migratoire grec à Marseille (1793—1815)’, in G. Grivaud (ed.), 
La Diaspora Hellénique en France (Athens 2000) 29-38; M. Grenet, ‘Quand “le plus court chemin” mest pas 
le chemin le plus court. Les réseaux migratoires grecs vers Marseille de la fin du XVIII: au milieu du XIX" 
siècle’, in A. Bleton-Ruget et al. (eds.), Réseaux en question: utopies, pratiques et prospective (Macon 2010) 
383-95. 

55 Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Fonds du Grand-Orient de France, F.M.2, Archives de Loges, 282 
(Aimable Sagesse, 1801-1836) and 284 (Amitié, 1801-1814). On the role played by freemasonry in the integra- 
tion of Greeks to the local society, see M. Grenet, ‘La loge et l’étranger: les Grecs dans la franc-maçonnerie 
marseillaise dans le premier quart du XIX" siècle’, Cahiers de la Méditerranée 72 (2006) 225-43. 
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presented radically different social and cultural features: mostly consisting of wealthy 
Orthodox merchants from the Aegean Islands, this new emigration promoted a conception 
of Greekness based on both ethnic and religious criteria that directly challenged the older, 
looser definition adopted by Isaiou and his like. Similar episodes in other places testified 
to the reality of the threat: for instance, in Livorno, by 1775 the Orthodox Brotherhood 
had already banned all Greek men married to non-Orthodox women.” The revolt of 
the four men was arguably prompted not so much by their gradual marginalization vis- 
a-vis the social and cultural life of the local Greek community, as by the emergence of 
a competing notion of Greekness. In this respect, their choice of making the Ottoman 
consulate the site and the stake of their rebellion accounted for both the resilience of the 
‘Ottomanness’ of the Greeks in Marseille, and the ‘crisis’ of their own Greekness. 


Conclusion: identities on stage, identities at stake 


In a recent essay, historian Vasiliki Seirinidou convincingly argued that historians of dia- 
sporas and migrations need to ‘face the multiplicity of the migrants’ affiliations no longer 
as a taboo or a problem requiring a solution’.*” More than merely dismissing old nation- 
alist conceptions of a strongly essentialized and reified ‘Greek identity’, this claim makes 
the case for a new understanding of past identities — in Seirinidou’s words, ‘a shift 
in emphasis from a search for identity in the Greek diaspora to the study of different 
ways in which historical subjects adopt each identity for themselves’. My study of the 
resilience of the Ottoman aspect of the Greeks in Marseille has aimed to contribute to this 
effort made at re-injecting complexity and agency (both individual and collective) into the 
question of identity formation. 

At the point of concluding this study, however, it is also necessary to underline that 
this question did not simply disappear as the diaspora eventually encountered the Greek 
state,” just as the Ottoman dimension of collective identity among the Greeks did not lose 
its currency overnight when the War of Independence broke out. Arguably, and however 
strong the diaspora Greeks’ rejection of Ottoman rule might have been by the early 
nineteenth century, one’s ‘Ottoman quality’ was not perceived as conflicting with one’s 
support for the Greek cause until at least the mid-1820s. Exemplifying this apparent 


56 Costituzioni e capitoli della nostra chiesa eretta in Livorno sotto lV’invocazione della Santissima Trinita / 
Atarayai xai ovvOrxat mg Ev AtiBoova Exxdnoias tæv opAdd0EWVv Avatohima@v Toon xtodEions wag’ avtov En 
ovopant mç Ayiaç Toráôoç (Livorno 1775) 6. 

57 V. Seirinidou, ‘The “old” diaspora, the “new” diaspora, and the Greek diaspora in the eighteenth through 
nineteenth centuries Vienna’, in Rozen (ed.), Homelands and Diasporas, 159. 

58 Ibid. 

59 On this issue see for instance A. Moutafidou, ‘Greek merchant families perceiving the world: the case of 
Demetrius Vikelas’, Mediterranean Historical Review 23.2 (2008) 143-64; M. Grenet, ‘Citizens abroad: The 
Greek community of Marseilles and political events in Greece, 1820-1830’, InterCultural Studies 7 (2007) 39-52. 
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ambiguity is the case of the Greek merchant Demetrios Kapoudas, who served as Ottoman 
consul in Marseille between 1816 and 1823. When the War of Independence broke out, 
Kapoudas had already been an Ottoman consul for five years, and the instrumental role 
he had just played in the negotiation leading to the establishment of Orthodox worship 
in the city had just testified to the respect he enjoyed from both the Greek community 
and the local French authorities. The latter, however, strongly suspected him of being a 
‘liberal’ (as he had expressed sympathy for the subversive carbonari movement) and 
quickly held him to be secretly sponsoring the Greek uprising through the chartering 
of ships filled with munitions and volunteers. However, police reports from the same 
period also give a somewhat different picture of the same individual: for instance, when 
asked in 1821 by a group of French and German philhellenes if he was ‘the Greek consul’ 
(‘le consul grec’), he replied he was ‘the consul of the Sublime Porte’ (‘non lui répondit-il 
je suis consul de la Sublime Porte’).6! When deposed in September 1823, Kapoudas and his 
vice-consul — the ‘fanatical Capodistrian’ Ioannis Maïs — would eventually refuse to 
leave their posts. As late as 1825, Kapoudas was reported as being in Paris, ‘having as 
his prime means of support the board and lodging at the house of the Turkish legation’ 
(‘ayant pour premier moyen d’existence le logement et la table a Phôtel de la légation 
de Turquie’). As for Mais, he was still a candidate for a diplomatic appointment in 
Marseille eight years later, but this time in the capacity of vice-consul of the Kingdom of 
Greece.* 

The choice of the small Greek community in Marseille as a case in point clearly does 
not exhaust the issue of identity formation and fashioning in the Greek diaspora, just as 
the emphasis on the Ottoman quality as an object of study by no means precludes the 
importance of other, intersecting forms of allegiances and belongings. However, I hope to 
have demonstrated in this article that both choices speak beyond their own specificities, 
and ultimately allow us to address, from the point of view of the Greek diaspora, 
questions that bear relevance to the whole of ‘the Greek experience of Ottoman rule’. 


60 A.N., F 7 6722, Police générale — Grecs et philhellénes (1821-1830), file 1, ‘Passagers du brigantin le 
Baron Strogonoff’, Prefect to Director General of the Police, 20 July 1821. 

61 A.M., 1140, Police locale, Correspondance envoyée, 1821-1822, no 1114, Mayor to Unknown, 25 October 
1821. Replying in turn to Capoudas, the philhellenes rather bluntly expressed their indifference to such subtle- 
ties: ‘Well, never mind: pay us and we'll fight for the Turks against the Greeks, for war is our occupation’ (‘Eh 
bien peu importe, payez nous et nous nous battrons pour les Turcs contre les Grecs parce que la guerre est 
notre métier’). 

62 C. Loukos, “Evas pavatixos xanodroteiaxds om Maooahia tng Iovuavs Exavactaons: o Zaxivðiog lwàavvng 
Mang’, in Ch. Loukos (ed.), Kowwvinoi aywves xar Atapaniopos: Mettes agiowpéves otov Pinno Hov 
(Irakleio 2007) 61-75. 

63 A.M., 12 F 5, Consulats étrangers a Marseille, IV, file ‘Sublime Porte’, Chamber of Commerce of Marseille 
to Mayor, 3 Oct. 1823. 

64 A.N., A.E. B IH 221, Correspondance de l’agent. .., 1815-1826, Agent to Foreign Minister, 2 Sept. 1825. 
65 Agyela Ynrovoysiov E€wtegimwv (Archives of the Foreign Ministry, Athens), 1833, 37/4, Hooeveia tng 
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Creative language in Greek parliamentary discourse is investigated here in order to show 
that Greek parliamentarians strategically resort to such language as a means of criticism 
and collective party identity construction. The proposed microanalysis is combined with 
a macroanalysis considering linguistic creativity to correlate with the particularities of the 
Greek political system and the topic discussed in such debates. Taking into account the 
institutional parameters influencing the properties of parliamentary discourse suggested by 
political science, it is argued that the conditions and goals of deliberation in the Greek 
parliament favour the presence of creative language. 


1 Introduction 


Creativity is a concept used differently in different settings and is thus notoriously hard 
to define. Recent approaches to creativity as a cultural phenomenon view it as a human 
activity which involves recombining different aspects of tradition and knowledge 
and moving beyond existing horizons and limits in order to produce new forms and 
meanings. ! 

Linguistic creativity has been equally hard to define, but recent approaches seem to 


agree on its basic features.* Carter identifies two main creative processes: pattern forming 
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and pattern re-forming. Pattern forming includes the use of existing linguistic resources 
so as to create specific effects, such as repetition, parallelism, alliteration and rhyme, 
all contributing to establishing rhythmic patterns in discourse, especially in contexts 
where such patterns are not expected to appear. Pattern re-forming involves punning, 
neologisms, hyperbole, metaphor, idioms, proverbs, and modified versions of these. Such 
linguistic uses bend existing rules and conventions, resulting in uncommon ways of con- 
ceptualizing and representing reality.’ In short, in both cases, speakers use already existing 
linguistic resources in new combinations in order to produce new meanings. 

Traditional approaches to creative language tended to view such features as mere 
ornamentation of discourse, deviating from the linguistic norm, and occurring mostly in 
literary and written genres.‘ In political communication in particular, ever since Aristotle, 
creative language is widely considered a powerful rhetorical device commonly employed 
in order to persuade the audience and impose a specific account of (political or other) 
affairs.’ 

However, linguistic creativity seems to be embedded in a variety of oral (as well as 
written) social practices and discourses and, consequently, serves a wide range of social 
functions and purposes. First of all, creative language is used to attract the attention 
of the audience to the information conveyed and involve them in the decoding of the 
message. Furthermore, creative features serve both social/interactional and cognitive pur- 
poses. In the first case, they help establish, maintain, and reinforce interpersonal relations 
by creating a pleasant atmosphere. They also render interaction humorous and entertain- 
ing, and help participants construct their identities through expressing their attitudes and 
indicating group membership. Thus, they reinforce in-group identity and bring shared 
evaluations and norms to the surface. In the latter case, creativity offers new perspectives 
on things, prompts thinking on what is said, and allows the adoption and expression of 
a critical stance towards reality. 


3 Carter, Language and Creativity. See also J. Maybin and M. Pearce, ‘Literature and creativity’, in Goodman 
and O’Halloran (eds), The Art of English: Literary Creativity, 3-48. 

4 See, among others, R. Jakobson, ‘Closing statement: Linguistics and poetics’, in T. Sebeok (ed.), Style 
in Language (Cambridge 1960) 350-77; J. Mukafovsky, ‘Standard language and poetic language’, in D. C. 
Freeman (ed.), Linguistics and Literary Style (New York 1970) 40—56; G. Babiniotis, MAwooodoyia xar Aoyotexvia: 
Axo ty teyvixý omv Téxvn tov Adyou (2™ edn) (Athens 1991); P. Politis, ‘O Aoyotexvixds Adyos’, in WAN yia mv 
edAnvixy yAwooa (Thessaloniki 2006). 

5 See, among others, A. Beard, The Language of Politics (London 2000); P. A. Chilton and C. Schaffner 
(eds), Politics as Text and Talk: Analytic Approaches to Political Discourse (Amsterdam 2002); P. A. Chilton, 
Analysing Political Discourse: Theory and Practice (London 2004); J. Charteris-Black, Politicians and Rhetoric: 
The Persuasive Power of Metaphor (Basingstoke 2005); A. Fetzer and G. E. Lauerbach (eds), Political Discourse 
in the Media (Amsterdam 2007); U. Okulska and P. Cap (eds), Perspectives in Politics and Discourse 
(Amsterdam 2010). See also section 2 of the present study. 

6 Carter, Language and Creativity, 147 ff.; Maybin and Pearce, ‘Literature and creativity’, 8-9; Maybin and 
Swann (eds), The Art of English: Everyday Creativity; J. Thornborrow, ‘Poetic language’, in Goodman and 
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Creative linguistic means appear in a wide variety of informal] and formal contexts 
and nonliterary and literary genres, but not to the same degree in every instance. In this 
sense, creativity is a casual linguistic phenomenon potentially shared by all speakers, 
regardless of their cultural, social, linguistic, educational, or other background. Further- 
more, rather than originating in formal and literary discourse (as is more often than 
not suggested), linguistic creativity appears to be an integral part of everyday informal 
discourse, from which it is transferred to more formal and literary genres. 

Given the above, the present study first concentrates on the pragmatic functions 
of creative language in Greek parliamentary discourse. I intend to investigate two main 
communicative effects parliamentarians intend to achieve via the use of almost all’ the 
above-mentioned creative linguistic features, namely repetition, parallelism, alliteration, 
rhyme, punning, hyperbole, metaphor, idioms, and proverbs. My second aim is to offer 
an account of the presence of linguistic creativity in terms of the institutional design of 
the Greek parliament: I intend to suggest that the Greek political system itself favours 
the use of creative language in parliamentary discourse. The institutional particularities 
of the Greek parliament, the roles the government and the opposition are expected to 
fulfil therein, and the interactional norms of parliamentary debates, as well as their trans- 
mission by television and radio, all contribute to the creation of a discursive space which 
encourages linguistic creativity, thus influencing parliamentarians’ linguistic choices. 

What is currently conceived as linguistic creativity has traditionally been included 
under the umbrella term tropes and was considered the sine qua non of public oratory. 
Rather than accounting for the use of creative language in Greek parliamentary discourse 
as part of the standard armoury of all politicians and of the classical rhetorical tradition, 
my aim is to interpret its use by taking into consideration the present political context 
in Greece and by relating the creative discoursal choices of Greek politicians to the 
particularities of current political institutions and roles. The qualitative analysis of the 
data will also show that in parliamentary speeches creative features more often than not 
occur in clusters and not in isolation. A quantitative analysis comparing creative linguistic 
features in this set of data with those appearing in data coming from other types of 
political discourse and/or everyday interaction would demonstrate possible frequency 
differences. However, the electronic corpora required for this kind of comparison are not 
currently available in Greek, so the quantitative confirmation of the qualitative analysis 


remains a goal to be pursued in the future. 
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laughter and intimacy’, Journal of Pragmatics 39.1 (January 2007), 29-49; Maybin and Swann, ‘Everyday 
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In what follows, section 2 offers a brief summary of some of the relevant literature 
and relates linguistic creativity to the conversationalization of political discourse. Section 
3 prepares the ground for an interdisciplinary perspective on linguistic creativity: the 
political science model proposed by Steiner, Bachtiger, Spérndli, and Steenberger involves 
six parameters influencing the discourse produced in parliamentary settings.® The descrip- 
tion of the data and their analysis in section 4 reveal that linguistic creativity serves two 
main and interrelated pragmatic functions in Greek parliamentary discourse: criticism and 
collective party identity construction. The microanalysis of parliamentary discourse is 
combined with a macroanalysis considering linguistic creativity to be correlated with 
the particularities of the Greek political system and the topic discussed in these debates. 
Finally, section 5 includes a summary of the findings of the present study, as well as some 
suggestions for further research. 


2 The pragmatic functions of linguistic creativity and the conversationalization 
of political and parliamentary discourse 


Parliamentary discourse is typically formal and predominantly argumentative: parliamen- 
tarians are expected to express their political positions and attack those of others mainly 
by using legal and political argumentation.? However, it seems that one of the most 
important (if not the most important) functions of parliamentary discourse, namely 
persuasion, is not always achieved via the use of logical argumentation and the exchange 
of political ideas. It is rather achieved via the use of creative linguistic means, as attested 
and extensively analysed in the relevant literature. 

First of all, metaphor is one of the most central (and most extensively discussed) 
characteristics of political communication used mostly to persuade, but also to create 
coherence in political texts. In his recent study, Charteris-Black argues that metaphor in 
political discourse mediates between cognition and emotion to create a moral perspective 
on political reality. The words used to create metaphors in political speeches activate 
subconscious emotional associations in the audience, whether positive or negative, thus 


8 J. Steiner et al., Deliberative Politics in Action: Analysing Parliamentary Discourse (Cambridge 2004). 

9 T.A. van Dijk, ‘Political discourse and political cognition’, in Chilton and Schaffner (eds), Politics as Text 
and Talk: Analytic Approaches to Political Discourse, 229; I. van der Valk, ‘Right-wing parliamentary discourse 
on immigration in France’, Discourse and Society 14.3 (May 2003) 314, 316; Steiner et al., Deliberative Politics 
in Action. 

10 See, among others, E. Kitis and M. Milapides, ‘Read it and believe it: How metaphor constructs ideology 
in news discourse. A case study’, Journal of Pragmatics 28.5 (November 1997) 557-90; P. A. Chilton and C. 
Schaffner, ‘Introduction: Themes and principles in the analysis of political discourse’, in Chilton and Schaffner 
(eds), Politics as Text and Talk , 28-9; Van der Valk, ‘Right-wing parliamentary discourse on immigration in 
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legitimizing or delegitimizing policies by appealing to the audience’s underlying social and 
cultural value system. At the same time, they can cause a shift in the conceptual system 
and encourage the audience to think about political issues in supposedly new ways." 

Besides metaphor, other types of linguistic creativity have been analysed as tropes in 
political discourse exhibiting similar functions to the ones proposed by recent approaches 
to creativity. Sornig considers hyperbole, punning, neologisms, alliteration, rhyme and 
assonance as attention-getters and rhetorical strategies appealing not to reason, but to 
the emotions of the audience." Whaley and Halloway argue that explorations of poetic 
language and especially tropes attract the attention of the audience by encouraging its 
participation in decoding them,” while Gadavanij considers metaphor, word-play, idioms, 
humour, and rhyme to be used as markers of a casual register in parliamentary debates, 
strengthening the interpersonal relations between politicians and their audience and 
making things easier for the latter to understand.’* Van der Valk also emphasizes the 
persuasive function of hyperbole, repetition, parallelism, metaphors and proverbs, while 
Miller suggests that parallelism and repetition intensify the speaker’s commitment to his/ 
her evaluations.'® 

The above brief overview of the literature shows that most studies on the use of 
creative linguistic features in political communication examine only one or some of them; 
none of them offers a comprehensive approach to creative phenomena. Given that, at least 
in my data, such features tend to co-occur and seem to interact, an integrating approach 
is deemed necessary. The unified approach proposed by Carter and others (see section 1) 
provides the grounds for exploring a variety of phenomena which are usually examined 
separately. Furthermore, this approach brings to the surface their similar (if not identical) 
functions in everyday interaction and political settings. 


11 Charteris-Black, Politicians and Rhetoric. See also O. Santa Ana, ‘““Like an animal I was treated”: 
Anti-immigrant metaphor in US public discourse’, Discourse and Society 10.2 (April 1999) 191-224; C. 
Straehle et al., ‘Struggle as metaphor in European Union discourses on unemployment’, Discourse and Society 
10.1 (Jan. 1999) 68-99; J. Flowerdew, ‘Rhetorical strategies and identity politics in the discourse of colonial 
withdrawal’, Journal of Language and Politics 1.1 (2002) 149-80; J. Zinken, ‘Ideological imagination: Intertex- 
tual and correlational metaphors in political discourse’, Discourse and Society 14.4 (July 2003) 507-23; 
M. Luoma-aho, ‘“Arm” versus “pillar”: The politics of metaphors of the Western European Union at 
the 1990-1991 Intergovernmental Conference on Political Union’, Journal of European Public Policy 11.4 
(Feb. 2004) 106-27. 

12 K. Sornig, ‘Some remarks on linguistic strategies of persuasion’, in R. Wodak (ed.), Language, Power and 
Ideology. Studies in Political Discourse (Amsterdam 1989) 95-113. 

13 B.B. Whaley and R. L. Holloway, ‘Rebuttal analogy in political communication: Argument and attack in 
sound bite’, Political Communication 14.3 (July 1997) 294. 

14 S. Gadavanij, ‘Intertextuality as discourse strategy: The case of no-confidence debates in Thailand’, in 
D. Nelson (ed.), Leeds Working Papers in Linguistics and Phonetics 9 (2002) 35-55. 

15 Van der Valk, ‘Right-wing parliamentary discourse on immigration in France’; Flowerdew, ‘Rhetorical 
strategies and identity politics in the discourse of colonial withdrawal’. 

16 D.R. Miller, ‘““Truth, justice and the American way”: The APPRAISAL SYSTEM of JUDGEMENT in the 
U.S. House Debate on the Impeachment of the President, 1998’, in P. Bayley (ed.), Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
on Parliamentary Discourse (Amsterdam 2004) 276. 
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In this context, emphasis should be given to one of the most critical points in the 
discussion of linguistic creativity: metaphor, metonymy, puns, proverbs etc. appear to 
be systematically and strategically employed by politicians in their attempt to create a 
more personalized view of political affairs, hide the unequal distribution of discursive 
resources among different social groups, and avoid political argumentation. Politicians 
often tend to cross the boundaries of their official role, social status, and thus language 
by switching towards a less formal and personalized style and by drawing on discourse 
resources which are not considered compatible with their social status. As a result, 
political and parliamentary discourse is in constant interaction with informal, everyday 
conversation. This is what Fairclough calls the conversationalization of public discourse 
and Alvarez-Caccamo and Prego-Vasquez call political cross-discourse. It aims at creating 
the illusion of involvement cued by discourse devices familiar to the audience, and at 
distracting the attention of the audience from the political issues discussed." 

What is more, politicians seem to always bear in mind that they are not addressing 
their colleagues alone, but also the overhearing wider audience." Sauer argues that oral 
public speeches appear to be artificially ‘spontaneous’, although they are usually read 
from a manuscript. Intonation, body language, image semiotics, and (creative) linguistic 
resources such as rhythmic patterns, repetition, assonance, alliteration, formulas and 
proverbs are the most common means of mitigating the distancing and isolating effects of 
reading (even aloud) a written text and of establishing a more audience-friendly, informal, 
group-oriented context. Such resources render discourse more attractive and memorable 
to the audience and allow politicians to present themselves as ‘spontaneous’ speakers, who 
are using the ‘language of common people’ and interact like and with them.” The same 
holds for parliamentarians. In many states, certain parliamentary sessions are open to 


17 N. Fairclough, Media Discourse (London 1995); C. Alvarez-Caccamo and G. Prego-Vasquez, ‘Political 
cross-discourse: Conversationalization, imaginary networks, and social fields in Galiza’, Pragmatics 13.1 (March 
2003) 145-62. See also Chilton and Schaffner, ‘Introduction: Themes and principles in the analysis of political 
discourse’, 7; Carter, Language and Creativity, 22-3, 147 ff; A. Bakakou-Orfanou, ‘Teopogixotyta xan notog 
Moyo’, in A. Moser et al. (eds), MAwoons ydo: Tóuoç agiegwpévos ano tov Touéa FAwocodoyias otrov xadnynty 
Teaoyio Mraurıvuo (Athens 2008) 389-401; K. Frantzi and M. Georgalidou, ‘Zteatnyuxés ovyxeotmons yoartoù 
mohtxov hOyou: Mia noootyyion pe m XENON Texvixdv ms yAWODOACYias owpåtwv xEYevov’, in 80 ALlEOvés 
Zuvéðgio EdAnuinys Cawooodoyias, Inavviva, 30 Avyovotou-2 Xenteufoliov 2007 (Ioannina 2009) 1248-62; V. 
Tsakona, ‘Humour and image politics in parliamentary discourse: A Greek case study’, Text and Talk 29.2 
(March 2009) 219-37. 

18 Chilton and Schaffner, ‘Introduction: Themes and principles in the analysis of political discourse’, 22; 
Flowerdew, ‘Rhetorical strategies and identity politics in the discourse of colonial withdrawal’; M. N. Dedaié, 
‘Political speeches and persuasive argumentation’, in K. Brown (ed.), Encyclopedia of Language and Linguistics 
(2nd edn) (Oxford 2006) 700-7; A. Fetzer and E. Weizman, ‘Political discourse as mediated and public 
discourse’, Journal of Pragmatics 38.2 (February 2006) 143-53; Fetzer and Lauerbach (eds), Political Discourse 
in the Media. 

19 C. Sauer, ‘Christmas messages by Heads of State: Multimodality and media adaptation’, in Fetzer and 
Lauerbach (eds), Political Discourse in the Media, 227-73. See also J. Charteris-Black, Politicians and Rhetoric, 12. 
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the public, so citizens can actually watch their representatives perform live. Some parlia- 
mentary sessions are also reproduced by the media: thus the (voting) public have access 
to parliamentary debates either as readers of the parliamentary proceedings on the Internet 
or as members of the TV/radio audience.” 

Consequently, an important parameter influencing the characteristics of political and 
parliamentary discourse is public access via the media. In what follows, I intend to discuss 
some institutional particularities of the Greek political system which may also influence 
the discourse produced in the Greek parliament. 


3 The institutional particularities of the Greek parliament 


Van der Valk claims that ‘Ja parliamentary debate] is determined by the current political 
regime, by the political culture as it has historically developed over a long period, and 
as it currently exists, and by the social formation in which it functions’.2! By examining 
parliamentary discourse from a political science perspective, Steiner, Bachtiger, Sporndli, 
and Steenberger identify five institutional parameters influencing the form and function of 
parliamentary deliberation.” These are the following: 


(a) Consensus versus competitive democracies: Consensus systems (e.g. Austria, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland) are characterized by grand political coalitions, where 
parties are generally more co-operative, thus making it more likely that they engage in 
open discourse and deliberation about legislation and policies. Competitive systems 
(e.g. New Zealand and the United Kingdom) could be characterized as ‘winner takes 
all’ systems. The ruling party usually has the majority of seats in parliament; hence, 
it practically controls the legislative process and can safely ignore the opposition. 
Generally, in competitive systems, both the government and the opposition have little 
to gain from showing co-operativeness. For this reason their main purpose is to reveal 
each other’s ‘incompetence’ and ‘lack of effective policies’. In addition, the degree 
of polarization and party discipline is usually high. As a result, competition and 
aggressiveness are quite common in parliamentary debates. 


20 C. Ilie, ‘Histrionic and agonistic features of parliamentary discourse’, Studies in Communication Sciences 
3.1 (Winter 2003) 25-53; V. Tsakona, ‘KowoBovieutixdsg Adyos: Mia noor ngootyyion’, in Studies in Greek 
Linguistics 30 (Thessaloniki 2008) 391-401; A. Archakis and V. Tsakona, ‘Parliamentary discourse vs. newspa- 
per articles on parliamentary issues: The integration of a critical approach to discourse into a literacy-based 
language teaching program’, Journal of Language and Politics 8.3 (2009) 359-85; V. Tsakona, ‘Linguistic 
creativity, secondary orality, and political discourse: The modern Greek myth of the “eloquent orator”; 
A. Archakis and V. Tsakona, ‘“The wolf wakes up inside them, grows werewolf hair and reveals all their 
bullying”: The representation of parliamentary discourse in Greek newspapers’, Journal of Pragmatics 42.4 
(April 2010) 912-23. 

21° Van der Valk, ‘Right-wing parliamentary discourse on immigration in France’, 316. 

22 J. Steiner et al., Deliberative Politics in Action. 
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(b) Presence versus absence of veto points and veto players in the legislative process: 
Veto points are part of the decision-making process where the consent of one or 
more players is necessary for the process to continue, while veto players are actors 
generated by the constitution whose consent is a prerequisite for policy change to 
occur. Referenda, the President of the Republic and second chambers for legislation 
(in bicameral systems; see below) play such roles if they have the power to object to 
and even reject a bill approved by parliament. Consensus democracies usually include 
a number of such points or players, while competitive ones usually do not; thus, in the 
latter case, the government is practically free to pass any bill they wish to, provided 
that they have the majority of the parliamentary votes on their side. 

(c) Presidential versus parliamentary systems: One of the most important differences 
between presidential and parliamentary regimes is the vote of ‘no confidence’, where 
the government is accountable to the majority of the parliamentarians and can be 
voted out of office by them. ‘No confidence’ voting is a characteristic of parliamen- 
tary systems (e.g. United Kingdom, Germany, Greece), not presidential ones (e.g. 
France and the United States). Consequently, the stability of a government in a parlia- 
mentary system crucially depends on party discipline, which is therefore stronger in 
such cases and is important for both the government and the opposition, since ‘no 
confidence’ debates are usually launched by the latter in an attempt to overthrow the 
government.” 

(d) Unicameralism versus bicameralism: In certain political systems, there are two 
different chambers participating in the legislative process: the second one has the 
power to express ‘second thoughts’ about a bill approved by the first one and propose 
modifications or even cancel it. Members of second chambers are usually fewer in 
number, older, have extensive prior political experience, and are elected for longer 
terms than those in first chambers. 

(e) Public versus non public arenas: This parameter is related to the media coverage 
of parliamentary debates or, more generally, to the kind of access citizens have to 
parliamentary sessions. As has already been discussed in section 2, the fact that par- 
liamentarians bear in mind that they are being watched or heard by a wider audience 
than their present colleagues plays an essential role in the characteristics of the 
discourse produced. In non-public sessions or arenas, parliamentarians are usually 
more free to express and justify their opinions (whatever they may be) without 
external pressure (to please a general audience) and without the expectation of 
outscoring the opponent and projecting a specific image in the eyes of the wider voting 
public. Consequently, collaboration, respect, and level-headedness are usually favoured 
in nonpublic arenas. 


In addition, Steiner, Bachtiger, Spérndli, and Steenberger propose a sixth, non- 
institutional parameter influencing parliamentary deliberation: the degree of polarization 
of the topic under discussion. Nonpolarized topics are characterized by consensus, 


23 Cf. Gadavanij, ‘Intertextuality as discourse strategy’. 
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polarized ones by sharp disagreements. That is to say, the less polarized an issue is, the 
more possible it is for parliamentarians to co-operate and deliberate. 

As far as the five institutional parameters are concerned, the Greek political system 
is a competitive parliamentary one without a second chamber. This combination strength- 
ens the competition between the government and the opposition (in the present case, the 
two major parties, Nea Dimokratia and PASOK), so the possibility that parliamentary 
debates may consist of argument exchange is more or less doomed from the outset. 
Moreover, the only veto player is the President of the Republic, who has, according to 
the Constitution, the power to object to any law passed by parliament, but has never 
done so, at least during the last four decades. Therefore, the Greek political system is 
essentially without veto points or players. Finally, the Greek parliament provides free 
access to its written proceedings (via the official website) and recently (since 2010) to 
selected videotaped material, while citizens are also allowed to attend most full sessions. 
The most popular of these sessions are broadcast on television and/or the radio, while, 
at the same time, the Greek parliament runs its own television channel as a means of 
publicizing its work. 

As to topic polarization, namely the sixth (noninstitutional) parameter, one of the 
hottest issues for the local media is discussed in the data under examination (see section 
4): the budget is at the heart of the government’s policy and the budget debate usually 
opens the floor for discussing and scrutinizing almost all current political problems. 

The data analysis and the discussion in the following sections are intended to 
show that the Greek political context can account for the use of linguistic creativity in 
Greek parliamentary discourse. Greek parliamentarians appear to seize the opportunity 
to address and convince not their fellow parliamentarians, but the wider audience 
who are sooner or later to be called upon to cast their votes; hence, they resort to a 
conversationalized style which is familiar and appealing to the wider audience. 


4 The analysis of the data 


The data of the present study come from the written proceedings available on the official 
website of the Greek Parliament (www.hellenicparliament.gr). They include the speeches 
delivered by the leaders of the two major Greek political parties, namely the then prime 
minister Costas Karamanlis (leader of the conservative Nea Dimokratia party) and the 
then leader of the opposition George Papandreou (leader of the socialist party, PASOK), 
during the budget debates in December 2004, 2005, and 2006 (31,851 words). The budget 


24 The data under scrutiny include solely written material. At the time this study was conducted (2007-2008), 
videotaped material coming from parliamentary sessions was not available to the public, unless one recorded 
the sessions broadcast on the Greek parliamentary TV channel by one’s own means. Recently short videotaped 
extracts have been uploaded on the official website of the Greek parliament, but they come exclusively from 
recent debates (2010 onwards). 
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is one of the most important topics (if not the most important) discussed in the full session 
of the Greek parliament, always attracting the attention of the media and the wider 
audience, since it presents in detail how the government plans to handle fiscal issues and 
financial resources. One could claim that these speeches are not suitable for exploring 
linguistic creativity: one would expect that budget debates would be full of facts and 
figures and exclusively dedicated to financial issues. This turned out not to be the case: 
both speakers used creative linguistic means very frequently, while, at the same time, they 
referred to a variety of topics of public interest other than financial ones (e.g. foreign 
policy, internal policy, security, immigration, health system, education, agriculture, the 
reform of the Constitution, the elections for the President of Republic).” 

The qualitative analysis of the data shows that, in their budget speeches, both 
Karamanlis and Papandreou aim at achieving two of the most important goals in this 
setting: criticism and collective party identity construction. More specifically, they 
evaluate the work achieved (or not achieved) by the opposing party and they project their 
own ideology and (intended) policies, in order to create a positive image for themselves 
and a negative one for their adversaries. In the following sections, and through the 
presentation of typical examples taken from the corpus under examination, I intend to 
show that linguistic creativity plays an important role in both cases and that the synergy 
of different kinds of creative language seems to enhance their effect. 


4.1 Criticism 

The following example comes from a speech by Karamanlis and refers to the budgets 
proposed by PASOK governments before 2004. Past issues and policies are often brought 
up in such debates” in order to discredit the opponent(s) or to legitimize present policies 
by means of comparison and contrast. Previously, in his speech,” Papandreou character- 
ized the ‘so-called’ fiscal inventory the Nea Dimokratia government had conducted in 
September 2004 as ‘the biggest political fraud since the restoration of democracy [in 
Greece, in 1974}. The prime minister responds to his adversary’s accusation:” 


25 See Tsakona, ‘KowoBovdeutixdg Moyog’. 

26 Ibid. 

27 According to the Rules of Order of the Greek Parliament (Athens 2008), the Leader of the Opposition 
always speaks before the Prime Minister in budget debates. 

28 To quote his exact words in Greek: ‘H 870ev anoygag cas eivor y peyaditeen noMTIXy ond, petà TH 
MetaxoAttevon’. 

29 The Greek parliamentary discourse extracts presented here are translated into English by the author. 
Italics are used in both versions to indicate linguistic creativity. The interlingual transference of such features 
has not always been a simple task and may have had undesirable stylistic effects in the target version. Thus, 
glosses and additional pragmatic information are provided in the analysis, wherever necessary. Square brackets 
in the English version include additional contextual information and square brackets including dots in 
both versions indicate omissions, mostly of paralingual information appearing in the written proceedings (e.g. 
‘applause from PASOK’s wing’), which were not deemed relevant for the present study. The year of publication 
of each speech from which the extract was taken appears in parentheses at the end. 
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(1) KAPAMANAHS KQZ2TADX: Kau ensi axovotyxe xat wa Pagid xoupévra negi 
TOMMEHS AACTING, ETLTEEWTE POV VA OAG TH, OTL EYW EXW SLAMPOLETLKO OELGUO TNG ZOALTLAICS 
anàt. Kou Oa oas S00 PEQIXA magadelypata ano yovégoxoppevEs, avEeouvdgiaotec, 
moouantixécs, Ooaovtates MoM tines OATES HAL WAAMOTA PAXQÖXQOVNG SidoxELac. 
Tlohitixy, honov, anàt oto bix0 wou AEEWoyto Eivat to VA magovoiacets Emi OELQŘ ETON 
pevtinovs meoimohoytopots [.. .]. 

Houx and eivat va nogoidevers ovotnuatixad to ovvodo TOV TMOMTOV YA TA 
SNLOGLOVOLLKG TOaYUATA MS XOQAS. 

Todimuyn andry civar va e€anaras Ohovs tovg etaigouvs oov yia bev mAsovaouanxoús 
nooüntokoyıauoùç, EVO tav Baovtata chherupatxoi. 

Tomux ardt eivat va xoxaonotahas TA yEuaTA TOV pogohoyoùvuevov orov 2140 Twv 
Aavaidav evoc AVTINAQAYOYLIKOÙ HQŘTOVGÇ. 

Kau Befoua, molitrix ardt eivat va TaAQOTAVELG YWIS vtoomn, ywoic atdw OTL TA ayvo- 
ic OAa. Kat oy povo avto, aà ad nav va xaveic xar tov tiunt |.. .]. 

Kuoies xat xberor ovvadeAqol, OAA aut CIVAL OQLOMÒG TNG MOMTIHNG ANATNG. 


COSTAS KARAMANLIS: And as something offensive was said involving political 
fraud [by the leader of the opposition], allow me to tell you that I have a different 
definition of political fraud. And I will give you some examples of rude, unblushing, 
provocative, most impudent political frauds of long duration. 

Political, thus, fraud is, in my vocabulary, to present fake budgets for several years 
in a row [...]. 

Political fraud is to cheat systematically all the citizens on the country’s fiscal 
issues. 

Political fraud is to deceive all your [European] partners by presenting so-called 
budget surplus, while there was enormous budget deficit. 

Political fraud is to waste the money coming from taxpaying citizens in the jar of the 
Danaids of an unproductive state. 

And, of course, political fraud is to pretend without shame, without decency that you 
are not aware of any of these. Not only that, but on top of all this, [political fraud 
is] to play judge [...]. 

Dear colleagues, this is how political fraud is defined. (2005) 


The prime minister is launching an attack on the members of PASOK as members of 
former governments by reframing ‘political fraud’ and repeatedly using it at Papandreou’s 
expense; in particular, he accuses PASOK of inadmissible political practices when 
they were the ruling party. First of all, ‘something offensive’ is here used as a translation 
equivalent of the Greek phrase ‘Pagi xovfévta’ (lit., ‘heavy word/saying’), where the 
adjective ‘heavy’ is used metaphorically. This metaphor implies that the accusations 
from the leader of the opposition are ‘heavy’, namely too hard to bear for decent, moral 
politicians such as the parliamentarians belonging to Nea Dimokratia. 

In what follows, he refers to the budgets proposed when PASOK was the ruling 
party, using hyperbole and metaphor: their budgets constituted ‘political fraud’. This 
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metaphor is repeated throughout the extract and is part of the parallelism created by 
the similar syntactic structures (‘political fraud is...°), establishing thus a rhythmic pattern 
(at least in the oral delivery of the speech). Parallelism underlines both similarities and 
differences between paralleled structures, while simultaneously creates coherence and 
involvement for the audience.” The repetition of ‘political fraud’, along with other 
words (nxagadeiypata ‘examples’ [paradiymata], mooxdntinés ‘provocative’ [prokliticés], 
magovoiaters ‘present’ [paruscazis], mootxohkoywopotcs ‘budgets’ [proipolojizmus], 
ovotnpatixd ‘systematically’ [sistimatika], obvodo ‘all’ [sinolo], e&amatic ‘deceive’ [eksapa- 
tas], xataonotadds ‘waste’ [kataspatalas], etc.) results in alliteration: [p], [pa], and [si] 
appear quite frequently throughout the original Greek text. Hence, a combination of 
creative devices, namely metaphor, hyperbole, repetition, parallelism and alliteration, 
are here employed to underline the prime minister’s definition of ‘political fraud’, his 
respective argumentation, and, eventually, his evaluation of PASOK’s former governments. 

‘Political frauds’ are also modified by four adjectives with negative connotations 
(‘rude’, ‘unblushing’, ‘provocative’, ‘most impudent’), resulting in hyperbole. The same 
effect is also created by the adjective ‘fake’ (in ‘fake budgets’) and by the adjective 
‘enormous’ (in ‘enormous budget deficit’). The latter metaphorically implies that deficits 
in PASOK’s budgets were a very heavy burden on the shoulders of the Greek people and 
the Greek state. The creative linguistic means employed so far contribute to a negative 
representation of the parliamentarians of PASOK as responsible for drafting these 
budgets. 

The use of the well-known Greek idiom ‘the jar of the Danaids’ is significant in this 
context. According to Greek mythology, the Danaids, namely the daughters of Danaus, 
were punished by being forced to carry water in a jar, in order to fill a bath and wash 
away their sins, but the jars had holes in the bottom, so the water leaked out. This idiom 
is used to refer to something done in vain or doomed to fail. Idioms enable speakers to 
cast abstract conceptual configurations in concrete and directly comprehensive scenarios, 
which also carry an evaluative dimension and (positive or negative) connotative meaning 
based on the encyclopaedic, historical or cultural knowledge required to decode them. 
By appealing to a common cultural background, idioms trigger intimacy and contribute 
to social bonding between participants, who thus find a shared starting point for 
understanding.” 


30 D. Tannen, Repetition, Dialogue, and Imagery in Conversational Discourse (Cambridge 1989) 12; 
M. Kakridi-Ferrari, ExavaAnym: H Aectoveyia ms ws Bacixov unyavispot ory yAdooa, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Athens, 1998, 71-7; Coates, ‘Talk in a play frame’, 40-4. 

31 ‘Enormous budget deficit’ is here used as a translation equivalent of ‘Bagitata edAewpotixoi neotnohoytopol” 
(lit., ‘budgets with the most heavy deficit’), where hyperbole occurs in the Greek superlative adverb Bagvrata 
‘most heavily’. 

32 G. Nunberg, I. A. Sag and T. Wasow, ‘Idioms’, Language 70.3 (Sept. 1994) 491-538; A. Langlotz, 
Idiomatic Creativity. A Cognitive-Linguistic Model of Idiom-Representation and Idiom-Variation in English 
(Amsterdam 2006). 
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Through the use of this idiom, Karamanlis describes the efforts made by previous 
PASOK governments to reduce the budget deficit by increasing the taxes paid by Greek 
citizens. However, in his conceptualization of the situation, these efforts were in vain, 
because tax money could not be properly handled by the ‘unproductive state’. This 
particular idiom not only negatively evaluates PASOK’s policies, but also aims at engaging 
the audience in decoding its meaning in this specific context: the hearers or readers of the 
speech are incited to actively involve themselves in identifying how this particular idiom 
stemming from the myth of the Danaids is in this context connected with PASOK’s fiscal 
policy. 

Finally, linguistic creativity appears in the form of repetition (‘without shame’, 
‘without decency’) and the metaphorical representation of PASOK as a ‘judge’, emphasiz- 
ing, on the one hand, the prime minister’s criticism of the policies of PASOK as former 
government and present opposition, and, on the other hand, their contradictory and 
hypocritical behaviour: although they should be ashamed of what they have done in the 
past (yet they are not), they dare to accuse the government of immorality. By means of 
both metaphors in this extract (‘political fraud’ and ‘judge’), Karamanlis creates a concrete 
conceptualization*® of the members of PASOK as hypocritical and deceitful individuals 
and offers a value-dependent image of their (past) government work and (present) 
Opposition tactics. 

In sum, here Karamanlis uses creative language not only to justify his position (via 
defining ‘political fraud’), but, most importantly, to portray the members of PASOK as 
shameless political crooks, deceiving both the Greek people and their European partners, 
and, at the same time, pretending to be faultless and accusing the present government of 
political fraud. The synergy of creative features and their cumulative effect enhances the 
criticism of the adversary. 


4.2 The construction of collective party identity 

Identity is not considered here as a permanent and discrete category, as ‘something people 
are’, which exists independently of speakers’ verbal or nonverbal acts, and which might 
be reflected or re-affirmed in the discourse they produce. Instead, it is viewed as something 
dynamic people negotiate and co-construct in interaction. In Duszak’s terms, ‘human 
social identities tend to be indeterminate, situational rather than permanent, dynamically 
and interactively constructed’.** From this perspective, linguistic and discoursal choices, 


33 Cf. S. A. S. Marmaridou, (1994) ‘Conceptual metaphor in Greek financial discourse’, in I. Philippaki- 
Warburton, K. Nicolaidis and M. Sifianou (eds), Themes in Greek Linguistics. Papers from the First 
International Conference on Greek Linguistics, Reading, September 1993 (Amsterdam 1994) 247-52. 

34 A. Duszak (ed.), Us and Others: Social Identities across Languages, Discourses and Cultures (Amsterdam 
2002) 2-3. See also M. Bucholtz and K. Hall, ‘Language and identity’, in A. Duranti (ed.), A Companion 
to Linguistic Anthropology (Oxford 2003) 368-94; M. Bucholtz and K. Hall, ‘Identity and interaction: A 
sociocultural linguistic approach’, Discourse Studies 7.4/5 (Oct. 2005) 584-614; B. Benwell and E. Stokoe, 
Discourse and Identity (Edinburgh 2006); A. Archakis and V. Tsakona, Tavtdtytes, agnynoeic nou yAwoorxn 
exnaidevon (Athens 2011). 
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and creative ones in particular, can be seen as acts of identity, namely as discursive 
strategies by means of which people can construct their situated sense of social (in the 
present case, political) identity. In other words, rather than an essentialist perspective on 
(a predetermined and fixed) identity, the present analysis favours a social constructionist 
and discursive approach to (multiple and contextually defined) identities. 

Furthermore, identities are constructed through systems of opposition: via their 
discoursal choices, speakers construct their identities in relation to other identities 
circulating in everyday contexts, in the media, in institutions,” and here in the Greek 
parliament and in Greek politics in general. In addition, speakers may construct their 
identities by implication, namely indirectly, by comparing other people with themselves 
— or they may even construct identities for other people by implicitly or explicitly 
comparing themselves with others. 

Politicians in parliamentary settings act not only as individual members of the 
parliament, but also as members of parties, whose political agenda they wish to promote. 
Therefore, in their speeches, they often refer to the policies put forward by their party and 
to their political and ideological orientation, thus contributing to the construction of a 
collective party identity. In the following example, Papandreou offers a brief description 
of some of the main principles to be followed in the budgets PASOK intends to draw 
up in the future. By informing the audience of their plans and goals, the leader of the 
opposition wishes to build a positive image of the party he is in charge of: 


(2) TAILANAPEOY TIQPTO2: Hododo¢ dev undeyet ywots avantvEn xat ywois xoiwvovxy 
ohn. Aev vadeye. mododos ywoic moayuatixn avantvEvaxy xat avadiaveuntinn 
Tohtiny. Le avto SvapEQovv ot GvvtmENtixoi ad tovg TEOodSEUTIXOUS. 

Pikes xar piror, eueic ÈXOVLE XAL ovyxexouméves NQOTAOELS. XoEidLetau Eva Suvapogettxo 
maio OLKOVOULANS xa KOLVOVLnKS nohtuxis. XoOELaCETAL Evas ngoŭnohoyiopós nov va 
ONUQTOĜOTEL elnides KAL moo0doxtEs, va ÔNULOVQYEL EdmidEs XAL MQOOÖOKİEÇ MEAYWATLXES 
xa OXL TN UCEOLA, nov Eyer ngowos n Nea Anporgartia. Xoedletar pia õnpooovoprh 
ayeiguon, nov y ĝapåveia xar n hoyodooia dev civar arac ouvvOrpata. XoeusCerat 
ma otanouxy vrnogoia MOV va AettovEyel ue Beor aveğagtnoia, yia va EXEL o 
KOMTHS XAOAEN ELHÓVA TWV OLROVOMLKWV TOV HOÙTOVG XAL TNG YEAS, MÉQA ANO NAE 
AUPLOPHTNON XAL LAXOLA ATÓ WXEOKOLMATLXES CXOMLOTHTES. 


GEORGE PAPANDREOU: No progress is there without growth and without 
social policy. There is no progress without real development and redistribution policy 
[i.e. aiming at the redistribution of resources and wealth]. This is the difference 
between conservatives and liberals. 

Dear friends, we also have specific proposals. What is needed is a different frame- 
work for financial and social policy. What is needed is a budget signalling hopes 
and expectations, creating hopes and expectations, real ones, and not the misery 


35 A. Lo and A. Reyes, ‘Language, identity and relationality in Asian Pacific America: An introduction’, 
Pragmatics 14.2/3 (June/Sept. 2004) 118-9; Archakis and Tsakona, Tavtdmres, agnyjoei xa yAwoowrn 
ExmaidEvoN. 
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Nea Dimokratia has put forward. What is needed is a fiscal management, where 
transparency and accountability are not simply slogans. What is needed is a 
[National] Statistical Service operating without being controlled by [state] institu- 
tions, so that the citizen has a clear view of the state’s and country’s financial status, 
beyond any doubt and far away from petty party politics. (2004) 


Although Papandreou seems to begin by criticizing the government, he indirectly 
promotes his party’s agenda concerning future budgets. His suggestions are highlighted 
via repetition (‘no progress’, ‘without’), alliteration, and rhyme in the original Greek text, 
namely the repetition of [p], [t], [c], [ks], [a], and [i] in the prepositional phrases ‘wegig 
averrven xa yogic xowavunt roti’ ‘without growth and without social policy’ ([xoris 
anaptiksi ce xoris cinonici politici]) and ‘yweic moaypotuy avantvEvaxn xar avaðiaveuntixi 
romt’ ‘without real development and redistribution policy’ ([xoris praymatici anaptik- 
siaci ce anadjanemitici politici]), where most content words end in [ict]. Alliteration and 
rhyme also occur later on in the phrase ‘omovoptxs xar xoWwovuxts romte ‘for financial 
and social policy’ ({ikonomicis ce cinonicis politicis]), where [c], [n], [s], [i], and [o] 
are repeated and all content words end in [icis]. Here, linguistic creativity highlights the 
ideology on which the budgets will be built, and the respective goals: PASOK is presented 
as a liberal party viewing progress as a result of growth and social policy, while Nea 
Dimokratia is indirectly presented as a conservative party whose budget does not favour 
growth and social policy. 

In the second paragraph, parallelism (‘what is needed is. . .”) is used to underline some 
of the steps and measures required, in Papandreou’s view, to achieve ‘growth and develop- 
ment policy’, while repetition (‘signalling hopes and expectations, creating hopes and 
expectations’) is used for the same effect. Lexical repetition here aims at emphasizing 
the main topic of discourse (i.e. what Papandreou thinks is necessary for the benefit of 
the state), at offering an implicit negative evaluation of the work accomplished by the 
ruling party in this area, and — most importantly — at convincing the audience of the 
correctness of the attitudes and views he projects. 

Metaphors are also employed, such as ‘transparency’ and ‘clear view’, as well as 
the spatial metaphor created by ‘beyond’ and ‘far away from’. These metaphorical 
conceptualizations imply that the budgets will guarantee lawfulness in the management of 
financial affairs and will provide all the relevant details in a simple and easily graspable 
way, so that the citizens will be able to understand and benefit from the measures to 
be taken by PASOK. Moreover, for the benefit of the Greek people, obscure points and 
petty politics will have no place in such (ideal) budgets. All these metaphors contribute 
to the construction of a positive image of future budgets and the people who will draft 
them, namely the members of PASOK. Finally, the metaphorical use of ‘misery’ offers a 
negative representation of the budget under discussion (proposed by Nea Dimokratia) 
and, eventually, contributes via contrast to the same effect as the previous metaphors, thus 
enhancing the collective identity of the members of PASOK. 


36 Cf., among others, W. Labov, Language in the Inner City (Oxford 1972); Kakridi-Ferrari, ExavéAnyn, 
108-26. 
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In sum, through the use of creative language, Papandreou aims at making citizens 
feel safe, optimistic and hopeful about the future, in particular when thinking of future 
budgets and the management of financial affairs by PASOK. At the same time, the ‘misery’ 
metaphor is used in contrast with this image, in order to arouse emotions of discomfort 
and fear towards the present government and its fiscal management. The co-occurrence 
of a variety of creative features and their interaction play a significant role in highlighting 
the identities projected. 

Significantly, the two functions identified in the present analysis are interrelated: 
Karamanlis’ linguistic creativity contributes to the construction of a negative collective 
party identity for PASOK and a positive one for his party (including himself): via his 
evaluation of their past policies, he represents PASOK politicians as ruthless crooks who, 
despite their own deceptive tactics, dare to attack his government, which is decent and 
offended by Papandreou’s accusation. On the other hand, while constructing a positive 
collective party identity for PASOK, Papandreou strongly criticizes the conservative 
government for inadequate (if not failed) social and financial policies which have deprived 
Greek people of hope and optimism and have led them into misery. 

What is more, the identities constructed by both politicians are situated and 
relational. Karamanlis represents his opponents as deceitful and dishonest and, by implica- 
tion, constructs for himself and the members of Nea Dimokratia the identity of honest 
and trustworthy politicians who work for the benefit of the Greek people and in collabo- 
ration with their European partners. Similarly, Papandreou constructs for himself and 
his party the identity of politicians who are able to inspire and give hope to Greek people, 
so as to indirectly portray his opponents as responsible for the helplessness and disap- 
pointment Greek people may feel because of Nea Dimokratia’s policies. Both politicians 
use their opponents as touchstones against which their own identities are discursively 
constructed. 


4.3 Linguistic creativity in a competitive parliamentary system without veto points 

In a competitive parliamentary system such as the Greek one, without a second chamber 
and without any active veto point/player (see section 3), the main interest of both the 
prime minister and the leader of the opposition is not to discuss the details of the financial 
facts and figures of the budget bill. Since the ruling party holds enough votes to pass this 
particular bill (and there is no need for a coalition to support it), and party discipline 
ensures that this is going to happen (Greek debates and voting patterns concerning 
the budget have always been predictable), the party leaders seize the opportunity to com- 
municate directly with their prospective voters: the voting public becomes their only 
audience. Parliamentary debates, especially those among political leaders, resemble open 
political rallies (e.g. in squares), which are still common and were very popular in Greek 
political life a few decades ago. Besides, the present audience, namely parliamentarians, 
are supposed to know very well what is included in the budget bill, because many of them 
have worked on drafting it and have also participated in the relevant discussion during 
the three to five days of full sessions before the two party leaders take the floor. In other 
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words, the two party leaders are the final speakers in a rather long discussion in which 
most parliamentarians have more or less actively participated. 

Hence, both party leaders address the public using a conversationalized mode, in 
order to attract public attention and persuade them that their policy is right or that their 
criticism is justified, and that they both have something better to propose than their 
opponents. Reasoning is neither the only way to do it nor the easiest one. It is not even 
necessary for the task in hand, given the particularities of the Greek political system. 
It rather seems that creativity replaces argumentation (at least to a degree), in the sense 
that it is employed to convince the voting audience of the reliability and integrity of 
politicians. 

The analysis presented above shows that creative language plays a significant role 
both in criticizing the opponents’ positions and in enhancing involvement, thus giving 
the impression that political issues can be adequately and effectively dealt with by using 
creative linguistic expressions and, at the same time, a conversationalized mode that is 
easily accessible to the wider audience. Hence, political issues are not discussed in detail: 
by means of creative language, the political orientation and goals of political parties are 
vaguely described and not thoroughly presented and accounted for in argumentative 
terms. 

In sum, in this particular context, politicians do not wish to project their work and 
policies, but mostly themselves as competent and creative speakers, who also work hard 
for the public benefit. Given that linguistic creativity is currently considered to be a 
casual phenomenon shared by all speakers and not a rare characteristic of supposedly 
charismatic individuals (e.g. orators, literary authors; see section 1), politicians appear to 
cross the boundaries of their social role by using the language of ordinary people. Media 
broadcasting also helps parliamentarians achieve this goal not only by allowing them 
to reach a wider public, but also by reproducing the creative sound bites of their 
speeches.” 


5 Concluding remarks 


The present study suggests that creative resources such as repetition, parallelism, allitera- 
tion, rhyme, puns, hyperbole, metaphor, idioms and proverbs are employed in clusters in 
Greek parliamentary discourse to criticize opponents by imposing a specific conceptualiza- 
tion of their work (or lack of work) and by encoding political positions in attractive, 
original and memorable ways. They are also employed to construct a positive collective 
party identity for the speaker and the party s/he represents and a negative one for the 
adversary (ies) by appealing to the emotions and moral values of the audience. These two 
pragmatic functions seem to be interrelated: the negative evaluation of the opponent 


37 Archakis and Tsakona, ‘Parliamentary discourse vs. newspaper articles on parliamentary issues’; Archakis 
and Tsakona, ‘““The wolf wakes up inside them”’. 
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enables the speaker to construct a positive identity for him/herself , and vice versa. Thus, 
identities emerge locally, in relation to other identities, and, eventually, through systems 
of opposition.** Moreover, linguistic creativity helps politicians attract the attention of 
their audience and involve them in decoding political messages. 

The present study also confirms van Dijk’s view that ‘much of the genre theory of 
parliamentary debates should be formulated in terms of properties of their context 3? 
Contextual parameters appear to play a crucial role in shaping parliamentary discourse: 
the institutional particularities of a political system, the topic of the parliamentary debate, 
and its transmission by the media provide a discursive space which allows for, or even 
encourages, linguistic creativity. 

However, further research is required in order to confirm the proposed interpretation 
of the data: creative linguistic means may appear in a variety of genres, but not to the 
same degree in every instance. Thus, one would expect, for example, that the frequency 
of creative linguistic means would decrease in consensus and/or presidential systems with 
veto points and veto players and a second chamber, where collaboration and deliberation 
between parties are common in parliamentary debates (see sections 1 and 3). 

The data analysed here also show that, in polarized issues, where the chances of 
convincing the opponent are in principle limited, linguistic creativity is frequently used 
for different purposes. But what about nonpolarized issues such as bills proposed in the 
Greek parliament regarding the parliamentarians’ benefits and financial issues? Even in 
competitive parliamentary systems (such as the Greek one), there seems to be consensus 
whenever such issues are brought forward for discussion and approval. Furthermore, what 
happens in debates which are not so popular and are not broadcast by the media? 

The present study has taken for granted that English and Greek share the forms of 
creative language identified by Carter in his corpus study of spoken English.*? However, 
there may also be other mechanisms of pattern forming and pattern re-forming in 
languages other than English. For example, rhyme, alliteration, repetition and parallelism 
may not be the only means of establishing rhythmic patterns in Greek: word order may 
contribute to the same effect. Adopting a diachronic perspective, Eideneier suggests 
that rhythmic patterns in Greek have played a significant (albeit underestimated) role in 
determining the style of specific genres, especially oral ones performed in public.“ His 
theory is further supported by evidence provided by Goutsos, who investigates the 
position and function of Greek particles, discourse markers, and sentence adverbials in 


38 Cf. Lo and Reyes, ‘Language, identity and relationality in Asian Pacific America’, 118-19. 

39 T.A. van Dijk, ‘Text and context of parliamentary debates’, in P. Bayley (ed.), Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
on Parliamentary Discourse, 339 (emphasis in the original). See also Van Dijk, ‘Political discourse and political 
cognition’, 216-17, 225. 

40 Carter, Language and Creativity. 

41 H. Eideneier, Opeic mg wotogias me eAAnvintis yhwooas axó tov Ounoo éws onpEega: Axo m) oapwdia oto par 
(Athens 2006). 
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different genres, including parliamentary debates.” Based on an electronic corpus, Gout- 
sos argues that the second position of certain adverbials in Greek may be related to 
the speaker’s effort to create a specific rhythmic effect. The identification and analysis of 
language-specific creative features would bring to the surface the different means Greek 
politicians have at their disposal in order to involve and persuade their audience. 

Whole parliamentary sessions and speeches are still accessible only in written form 
on the official website of the Greek parliament. However, videotaped data would allow 
us to take into consideration prosodic and paralinguistic features, such as intonation, 
pauses, hesitations, volume, speed and pitch of delivery, smile, laughter, gesture, posture. 
Such features would confirm, complement or even lead us to revise the present findings, 
and for this reason they could become the focus of analysis in future studies on 
parliamentary interaction. 

It is also possible that the use of creative language in Greek parliamentary discourse 
is related to the political history and culture of Greece, as it has developed over the years 
(see section 3). Undoubtedly, parliaments operate in different sociocultural and historical 
frameworks, and parliamentary discourse is sensitive to such differences.” For instance, it 
has been suggested that, due to state education and socialization in general, Greek citizens 
accord literary value to linguistic creativity and tend to judge the political skills of 
politicians by their rhetorical (i.e. creative) expertise.“ Furthermore, Greek culture shows 
a preference for oral genres: orality is more highly valued than literacy; hence respective 
practices (cf. creative features as a means of conversationalization) remain prominent in 
Greek intellectual activity. Therefore, cross-cultural and diachronic studies on Greek 
parliamentary discourse would be most revealing in this respect. 

Finally, in their account of creativity, Negus and Pickering claim that ‘people require 
language to be more than just literal description, more than just a way of classifying 
objects, ordering rational ideas and controlling the world, since this requires strict defini- 
tions and transparent meanings and allows no place for ambivalence of sense, wordplay 
and the figurative expression of feeling’. However, a creative and, simultaneously, 
conversationalized mode allows politicians to disguise their lack of argumentation and 
policies, or even offer an account of parliamentary work and political life which is simple 
and pleasant enough to appeal to the wider audience. In this context, citizens and voters 
are expected to be able to read between the creative lines and not be misled by the 
‘poetic’ language of politics. 


42 D. Goutsos, ‘Mogua, deixtes MOyou xa xEWEvixG EmiponLata: H oELoBEtNON TwV YAWOOLXMV XATHYOQLOV HE TH 
yoon NAextoovincdv Gwydtwv xewevew’, in So AreOvéc Suvédovo EdAnvixajs [Awovodoyiac, Iwavviva, 30 Avyovotou-2 
LenteuBotov 2007 (Ioannina 2009) 754-68. 

43 See, among others, C. Ilie, ‘Insulting as (un)parliamentary practice in the British and Swedish parliaments: 
A rhetorical approach’, in P. Bayley (ed.), Cross-Cultural Perspectives on Parliamentary Discourse, 45-86; 
Dedaié ‘Political speeches and persuasive argumentation’. 

44 Tsakona, ‘Linguistic creativity, secondary orality, and political discourse’. 

45 See, among others, D. Tziovas, ‘Residual orality and belated textuality in Greek literature and culture’, 
in A. Georgakopoulou and M. Spanaki (eds), A Reader in Greek Sociolinguistics: Studies in Modern Greek 
Language, Culture and Communication (Bern 2001) 119-34. 

46 Negus and Pickering, Creativity, Communication and Cultural Value, 29. 
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Mapping the symbol of the statue in Ritsos’ short poems! 


Liana Giannakopoulou 
King’s College London 


A first attempt is made here to map the presence of the symbol of the statue in Ritsos’ 
short poems. Starting from his early work and reaching the years of the military dictator- 
ship, the main line of the argument is that references to sculpture become significant in 
Ritsos’ poetry after the 1960s and culminate in the period of the Junta. This is attributed 
to Ritsos’ subtle reaction to the regime and its use and abuse of the cultural heritage of 
ancient Greece in a context of propaganda and oppression. This response makes Ritsos’ 
use of the symbol of the statue utterly distinctive. 


In this article, the presence of statues in the poetry of Yannis Ritsos is explored. Mapping 
this theme in the voluminous work of an author who believed that not a single day should 
pass without writing can be an overwhelming task. It reveals, however, both Ritsos’ debt 
to other poets and his original handling of the theme in his later work. As Veloudis has 
pointed out, the statue is one of the most fertile motifs in the poet’s work and its study 
contributes to a fuller understanding of his oeuvre.’ It is also true that, even though this 
motif is used occasionally in Ritsos’ earlier poems, it dominates his mature phase, in which 
the use of sculpture and the symbol of the statue acquire an original and subversive meaning. 

References to statues in his early work (before 1950) are scattered and occasional. An 
example from his collection Xyuewoew ora meQiOwera tov yoóvov (1938-41), the poem 
‘Kodoxaigu omv nodtteia’, indicates that allusions to statues at this stage are used to 
express sensations and feelings that do not yet have a particular orientation other than 
revealing the imaginative disposition of the artist in his encounter with scenes from 
everyday life: 


TE 

Tlavo aw t påvroa paivovtar otegedtumes emitopPies OTHAES 
LUAQUAELVA GvOy, HAQUaELVES xOQdEAAES 

o probotog Evos ToAmTECiTH 

TO MECGWNMO EvOS TALdLOv OXLAOLEVO aN’ tH pregovya evós ayyEhov. 


1 I would like to thank Peter Bien and Dimitris Papanikolaou for their careful reading of the paper and 
their constructive criticism. Dr Papanikolaou’s thoughtful comments in particular have contributed to its 
improvement and final form. 

2 G. Veloudis, Mavyns Pitoos: TooPAnjuata pedéms tov égyov tov (Athens 1982) 93-4. 
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E avà ta exayyehuatixa yAvata o attxds hMos Pater m opeayiða tov, 
N Oxide NQOCBÈTEL ANİBAVEG TEOEXTHOELG — 

ye avtò d10hov nagaţevo nov ytts T anoyevua 

yueifovtas ar’ to yoageio Oto onitt oov 

KOATOVTAG TO ÕİXTU WE TO POLL XAL TIG VIOUATES 

loov maAQaEEVO zov ytes xabas Eyegve o NALOG 

OVVAVTINOES oto GADUALO tov paguagivo pno 

VA OEQYLAVÝEL AYA XAL VA YAOYEÀĞEL. 


[L] 


The poem blends elements which are familiar to the reader of Ritsos’ poetry: we have the 
prosaic description of the urban environment and various everyday activities, but also the 
powerful and transforming effect of the light of the sun on some tomb sculptures. Ritsos 
is keen to show how the world of the poem is able to reveal, with the help of the Attic 
sun, the enlivening power of poetry, its ability to bring another dimension to the banality 
of the everyday world. The fluidity between human body and marble underlined by 
the reference to the ephebe came to be explored more fruitfully in Ritsos’ later work, 
when echoes from Cavafy and an increased interest in surrealist art were combined to 
effectively create suggestive imagery. 


The motif of the statue appears more frequently in the 1950s and in a variety of contexts. 
Two instances from the collections Ayoúrvia (1941-53) and Yédola (1957) are worth 
mentioning for their strong militant and optimistic message. In the poem ‘To oveigo dev 
eivat povaya dvergo” in the former collection, Ritsos exclaims that ‘Oa gtdkoupe my 
TVEXALG tov xòopov Eva GyaAua / va xoWWNBobv ota noða tov ta raða. ..’: the dream of 
a new humanity that will shape the future is associated with the poet’s vision of a monu- 
mental statue that will protect and nurture the generations of the future. What is more, 
in ‘To Bovvd pe ta matava’ in the second collection,’ the communist ideal of a new 
world forged out of the soil and the labour of the people is encapsulated in the image of 
another monumental statue — a sort of Colossus of Rhodes — binding the world into a 
new, solid order: 


Pviewvet AO TH yns XL AITO TA YEOLA LAs T GoMEO dyahua, TALdt pov, 
oeOto ye~ver Sévovtas tis OPES. Kt ano navn 

Ravtoxeatoeas, Cuyiaopevos aetos — y VEANON pac aodAevTH 
opifovtas tH Cw xat to gyo povo PE TA påta, 

uovo PE TO OTVAO Bàèpya. 


3 G. Ritsos, Moujuata, I (Athens 1961) 130-1. 
4 Ibid., 427-32. 
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Such imagery shares some of the characteristics of Sikelianos’ use of the sculpted human 
body, which reflects the poet’s belief in the integrity and power of humanism. Ritsos 
expands that imagery in scale and meaning, however, in line with the communist idealiza- 
tion of antiquity and the vision of the new man that will be brought about by the 
dynamic workers in communist countries.’ 

All the other poems of that period, however, which explore the symbol of the statue, 
do so in a personal and at times reflective manner. Ritsos explores a variety of themes, 
but without yet making of sculptural references dominant motifs. Poems such as 
‘Avoiétatixo nEQaoua ‘yuvaixac’ (Aoxyoeic, 1955-6) and ‘Qoxov Boddvace’ (‘Teintuyo’, in 
Tlagev@éoets, 1950-61) introduce the idea of the statue as a crystallization of the human 
body in time and the aesthetic qualities shared between flesh and marble. ‘T’ aydduata 
twv vexootageiwv’ (agevOéoeic) takes us to what could be the First Cemetery in Athens 
and explore the association between tomb statuary and death. With the poem ‘Era egeimoa 
aeyaiov vaot (Magevbécets) Ritsos asserts his belief in the undisturbed continuity between 
ancient Greek tradition and the modern world in the psyche of the common people.® 

From yet another perspective, Ritsos’ creative response to Cavafy’s poetry already 
begins to show during this decade, long before its open acknowledgement in his 1963 
collection A@dexa zouara yia tov KaBagn.’ The poem ‘Nta exroteogy’ (Aoxjoets), for 
example, is cast in the mould of a typical Cavafian tomb poem: a young man dedicated 
to learning; a group of youths who gather around him;* a link between marble and the 
ephebe’s limbs which underlines the beauty of the man and the love of his companions;? 
last, but not least, the collective first person plural that we encounter in many poems by 
Cavafy involving groups of young men. The poem ‘Eeyatng tov Aoyou’ (Aoxrjoetc) explores 
the nature and dangers of poetic creation by adopting the point of view of a sculptor 
making statues. ‘Igoxkaopa’ (Magrugles A, 1957-63) reproduces the sensual ambiance 
of a Cavafian poem and the shaping power of memory." Statues (standing for poems 
both here and in Cavafy) are works of art created thanks to the memory of an intensely 
sensual moment: 


5 J. Clair, ‘The fantasies of origin and the origin of fantasies’, in Delvaux and Antiquity (Wommelgem, 
Brussels and Athens 2010) 62. 

6 For a discussion of this matter see L. Giannakopoulou, ‘Sculpture and stones in the poetry of Seferis and 
Ritsos’, Kauaoc. Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 10 (2002) 51-64. 

7 This is an issue that has been explored widely in a number of articles. I mention here indicatively G. 
Veloudis, ‘O xaPagixdg Pitoos’ in Teoveyyioets oto égyo tov Tidvvy Pitoov (Athens 1984), 114-42 and M. Peri, 
“KaPdgne/Pitaog’, in D. Kokoris (ed.), Etoaywyy omv soinon tov Pitoov (Heraclion 2009) 139-41. 

8 ‘Epeic tov nagaotéxape xoa nåM / ue mv aqociwoar pas ù to PBdvo pas — adiapogo — tov NAQAOTÈXAE’” 
dl. 2-3). 

9 ‘Kav rote, exeivoc / tByahe to SeEl paguagw@pévo mod: tov ax’ to paguago / oa va natoboE otov avaßamea svog 
adoyou / x’ exaOn xaPadragys wes oto pws. Ma epeic Sev xAcpape — / Etoape nws yuevotoe mahi aveuecd pag an? 
tov Gao Seano, / iows MyotEQo pEy&ADS x idws mOtEQO SixdG pas’ (II. 8—13). 

10 As we shall see below, some of these themes were to be explored later in more adverse and politically 
charged situations. In the late 60s and 70s the imagery of the poet as sculptor will be used in poems such as 
‘O &yvmotos avtinadosg tov Pedia’, ‘O texvitns’, “Aoxomy exipoviy’ or ‘Epneipies’, but in order to express the 
frustration the artist is experiencing in politically oppressive and trying circumstances. 
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‘Otav éxdewe tå påta, Titota de Bvuuótav aN’ AUTO To xAAOxXaIEL, 

UOVO MAV AYva Od EVOA HAL TO Ceotaveévo SaytvAidt tov 

UL AKXOWA Tis YuLvES, pagåits NALOXapEvES TAGTES evòg VEOU ayoo 

nov TEeOPtace va poode midw an’ tig AVyaQLEs — SdO n MEA peonuètot — 
yuov@vtas an’ m BdAacoa — pveite ybow xapévo YOETAQL. 

Tnv idtav Mea axovoTnXE To opborypa tov mhoiov xat ta TCUTCimG. 

T aydAuata, Péfpata, yivovtat noit mo agyoteoa. 


In the years just before the dictatorship, the above themes become gradually more 
enriched and varied. Scholars have discussed extensively the turning point observed in 
Ritsos’ poetry at that time. In line with the poet’s fruitful exploration of ancient Greek 
mythology in Tétagt didotacn, Exavadnweis and other collections, there was a marked 
increase in the number of poems involving the plastic art. In that context, Ritsos seems 
to draw on the visual language of surrealism in painting especially, with its theatrical 
setting and the evocative atmosphere of mystery, poetry and dreams. I shall discuss two 
characteristic examples here. 

The poem ‘Meta tnv tehet? (Magtueies B’, 1964-5) vividly reveals Ritsos’ double 
apprenticeship in the traditions of both Greek poetry and surrealism in a context where 
the magic of the ritual involved is combined with the sensuality and worship of a typical 
Cavafian poem. 


Me ts Mavs, to Booupo, ta wEaia moAvYoMpA pogptuata, 
Eeyaorxape OAOTEAG, ENTE ONXMOALE TA ATLA 

NQOG TA HAG GETHPAtA TOV VAOÙ, TOV, LTVva TEW, 

Ol EQyatEs ta naABGEITAV otg OxAAWOLES. ‘OLS, OA VUYTMGE, 

xa KATAAGYLAGE y POUT, o mo LLXEOS TIS OVVTQOMLAS pas 

Eéxope, avepy ta paQUaELWa OXAALO xt COTOMELVE 

ovog otov GSELO yago THS ngowi tehetovoyias. Kt ETOL, WS EOTEXE 
(ut Eueic TO TÍOW TOV YIA VA UNV VOTEQÁOOVE) LE T’ OVOEGO xEMadt TOV 
uypwutvo ELAPEA, noooniwuivo, TEQiPEEXTO 

an’ to peyydgi tov Iovviov, ciyaue ty evtinrwon 

AOG TAV ÈQOG TOV aETMUATOS. TV auto tov TANOLWOALE, 
TLAOTHAALE MLO WE DUO xa xaTHPoeioape Eava 

TO Tod oxahonata. QOTOCO exeivog 

OQ VA "ye uEivEL EXEL, YUUVOS, HOAQUAELVOS, ANÖAKQOGÇ, 

avåueoa OTOUS veavixobs BeOS xat ta doya. 


The poem is built on a number of contrasting images that revolve around a focal point, 
the ancient temple. This temple is at the intersection of two different worlds, marking 
the unbridgeable gap between them. The colourful, boisterous crowd celebrating at the 
beginning of the poem is contrasted with the silent ritual of a small, select group of young 
men. The former takes place during the day, the latter in the moonlight. The crowd is 
oblivious to the temple they surround but ignore, whereas for the group of youths it 
becomes a necessary element of their ritual. The procession of the crowd is disorganized, 
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whereas the activities of the ephebes appear to follow the orderly movements of a dance 
(i. 11-12). The space of the poem has interesting pictorial qualities, sharing as it does the 
theatricality in the arrangement of figures, ancient buildings and other objects on the 
canvases of Giorgio de Chirico and Paul Delvaux. 

Both of these artists are keen to bring together disparate cultural elements that come 
from antiquity and the modern world. Thus the scaffolding and the ancient temple in 
Ritsos’ poem can be compared with similar juxtapositions of architectural features from 
antiquity with factories, trains or telegraph poles in the case of the painters.!! The purpose 
of this is twofold: on the one hand, these artists are keen to strengthen the suggestive and 
poetic dimension of the composition; on the other hand, however, they also encourage the 
viewer to reflect on the meaning and effects of the presence of the past in the modern 
world and the relationship that develops between them.” This association cannot be 
explored in a straightforward and unambiguous way. The theatrical qualities of the 
paintings but also of Ritsos’ poem, as well as the dialogue that develops between the 
background and the foreground of the works (paintings and poem), encourage us to 
distinguish between the world of modern life and technology on the one hand and the 
world beyond the practical and utilitarian surface on the other. Antiquity is present in a 
way that subverts rather than strengthens the spirit of order, intellectualism or academic 
knowledge associated with it. The paintings resemble a stage on which a ritual has 
remained unfinished or is about to take place, and it is such a ritual that dominates the 
stage of Ritsos’ poem as well. 

These two different ways of approaching the remains of the past are highlighted in 
‘Meta tnv teem’ through the following contrast: the receding morning ceremony that 
is quickly dismissed at the beginning of the poem and the workers who, perched on the 
scaffolding, were cleaning the temple’s pediments for that purpose, are to be distinguished 
from the activities of the young men, which, occupying as they do ten out of fifteen lines 
in the poem, are placed in the foreground, so to speak, and are therefore given weight and 
prominence. The morning ceremony and the workers indicate an ‘academic’ approach to 
the past, the state’s desire to preserve its heritage, without securing any kind of meaning- 
ful engagement on the part of its citizens (as the stance of the morning revellers towards 
the temple so tellingly indicates). The night ritual, on the other hand, suggests a deeper, 
almost mystical communion with the past, lost to the masses, but still accessible to the 
select few who can see beyond the world of appearances and the superficial accumulation 
of knowledge. The sublimation of the young man in the ‘yaquagévia nàvoia ts téxvys’™4 
indicates a more direct and spontaneous access to the world of the ancients. It is a world 


11 Cf. de Chirico, ‘The joys and enigmas of a strange hour’ (1913) and Delvaux, ‘The sirens’ (1947) or ‘The 
meeting at Ephesus’ (1967). 

12 W. Rubin, ‘De Chirico et la modernité’, in W. Rubinet al. (eds.), Giorgio de Chirico (Paris 1983) 11-12, 
14. 

13 See for example K. Koutsomallis, ‘Magic and fantasy in the work of Paul Delvaux’, in Delvaux and 
Antiquity, 21-37 and N. Loizidi, O Tédgrfio vre Kigixo xan n covgeahouxy exnavdotaon (Athens 1987). 

14 Palamas’ poem ‘Tégot tov Kegapexov’ (1892). 
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beyond time and history, as we can see from the static and monumental representation of 
his form in the last lines of the poem, but particularly by the fact that he is described as 
‘anòuaxgoç. 

But the poem does not restrict itself to this silent and introverted monumentality 
typical of the sculptural figures of de Chirico and Delvaux. The Cavafian elements 
present in it turn the stillness of the surrealist substratum into a more personal and 
sensual atmosphere. The company of young men who frame the handsome youth with 
admiration bordering on worship, invests the scene with a passion and feeling that set the 
poem apart from de Chirico’s empty spaces or Delvaux’s anxious groups. This is reflected 
in the prevailing use of the first person plural that enhances a collectivity also confirmed 
in the young men’s holding each other by the shoulder (l. 12). The light of the moon not 
only frames the mysterious and evocative atmosphere of the poem in the manner of these 
painters, it also enhances — as at many suggestive moments in Cavafy’s poetry — the 
sensuality and eroticism of the scene which allow the poet’s deeper fantasies and desires 
to materialize. 

This attitude is occasionally preserved even after 1967. Some of the above observa- 
tions are clearly relevant to Ritsos’ poem entitled ‘Mua Atn’, for example: 


Orav ta navta ma eFavtdoboe yow Tov xat MEGA TOV 

x Htav oa va BvÂitovtav, — Bvpdtav tote va mEOMEQEL 
wma AEEN WOVov: à y aA u a (xat, PUO, EVVOOÙOE 
àyahua EAAnvexo, yvuvó). Ki evOdc, oAOyved tov 
avoiyovtav ovòuata-vnord: èva yYOvatO EhOWIE 

avtixeuv om Bdlaocoa: n pagètoa tov mxgoù TOESTH 
Staxeivovtav Bauuevn xatw anró Lo@ioxo Aerts dupov. 
Ntuvótav, épyawe omv Ayood. «Kalnutoa oac», heye. 
Koconwhesia, otapvadixa, onmeonwircia. Ayogate otragiMma 
edevOeomvovtas exeivy TH Badia, yoAnvia we aveEavtAyntyn 
yergovopia EVOS xoputvov LAQUaELVOU Boayiova. 


The poem belongs to the collection KeyxAiSmpa and is dated 24 May 1969, a time when 
Ritsos was under house arrest in Samos. However, the dominant mood that emanates 
from it is one of optimism, and this is suggested by the poet’s use of specific imagery that 
emphasizes the impression of warmth, light, love and peace. This, in turn, is the result of 
what appears to be a magical incantation of the word ‘a&yaduo’, a term suggesting pleasure 
and beauty. The person referred to at the beginning of the poem is in a state of despair, 
in a situation that is phrased in the manner of Seferis: the feeling of sinking (‘toga Bubitoucn 
orny métoa’) — and this is the only place in the poem where any idea of disablement 


15 See Loizidi, O Téidertio vre Kigixo, 126-7. 

16 As well as artistic fulfillment. For etymological associations and interpretations of the term, see B. H. 
Fowler, ‘The centaur’s smile: Pindar and the Archaic aesthetic’, in W. G. Moon (ed.), Ancient Greek Art and 
Iconography (Madison 1983) 166-8. 
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is expressed. The hopeful disposition that is created from line 3 onwards is built in a 
distinctively pictorial way: the technique of collage.” Even more, Ritsos is bringing 
together visual and literary collage — a technique popular among surrealist artists'* — to 
give us an expression of the artist’s belief in the redeeming power of art in difficult times. 
The succession of images that appear as if by magic with the utterance of the word 
‘statue’ in Greek summons up a number of poets that seem to be coming to the rescue. 

The first is Elytis. Ritsos seems to adopt here the positive attitude of the artist as god 
the creator, which is familiar to us from Elytis’ To d&ov eoti. In this work, the poet’s 
naming of the Greek islands, among other things, is equivalent to the power of the word 
to create. This goes hand in hand with the sensual perception of the body (line 6) and the 
innocent though ever-present and all-powerful god of love, Eros. The landscape is ready 
now to receive the artist-god himself. And it is Cavafy who takes over at this point. 
Although the shops and the working-class youths reflect the social orientation of Ritsos’ 
ideology, they are equally integral to Cavafy’s poetry. Indeed, the loving pride of the 
poetic voice is in tune here with the divine and eroticized figure of “Evag Besòs tæv’ who 
left his August Mansions for the sake of the marketplace. The final tribute is paid to 
Sikelianos, a poet Ritsos loved and admired. The concluding lines bring into the landscape 
of the poem the majestic and tranquil gesture of the statue of Apollo on the pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Sikelianos is here to offer the solace, peace and serenity 
that ancient Greek art was believed to convey, and he confirms the faith in the power of 
the artist to create a world apart from the pain, isolation and suffering that is alluded to 
by the date of the poem.” 


This positive outlook was not to prevail, however, in the short poems written after 1967. 
In response to the Colonels’ regime Ritsos produced some of his most interesting and 
original poems involving sculpture, which however explore the disquieting and uncanny 
effects of their presence rather than the uplifting and poetic ambiance we have seen so far. 
Collections such as [étgeg (1968), Exavadnweic B'(1968), KiyxAidmpa (1968-9), Xergovouies 
(1969-70), Atddoopos xaı oxda (1970), Oveweeto (1971), O tolyog utoa otrov “xadeé—tn 
(1969-71) and Toagn tupAov (1972-3) are all preoccupied with the experience of exile, 
confinement and the practices of the totalitarian regime, and sculpture seems to become a 


17 According to J. Heffernan, Museum of Words (Chicago 1993) 3, pictorialism is when something is 
represented in poetry with the aid of pictorial techniques but without reference to a recognizable work of 
art. 

18 For more on various uses of this technique, see for example E. Adamovicz, Surrealist Collage in Text and 
Image (Cambridge 1998). 

19 See the quatrain ‘[KAdwvog tov AndhAwva to yol)’ in A. Sikelianos, Auvgixds Bioc, VI (Athens 1969) 110 and 
Il. 31-7 of ‘To xatog@mpévo compa’ of H Luveidnon ms Hoocwmxyýs Anpwoveyiac (1946), in Aveixds Bios, II 
(Athens 1965) 246. 
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useful tool in the expression of Ritsos’ feelings. This is a dimension of his poetry that has 
not really been explored before, though Pandelis Prevelakis, for one, makes the connection 


0 In doing 


between the higher frequency of poems involving sculpture and the dictatorship. 
so, he includes Ritsos in the constellation of painters, especially surrealists, who explore 
the classical heritage as a reaction to the alienating modern condition in general and to 
the practices of oppressive regimes in particular. 7! From now on, it appears that Ritsos 
would use sculptural imagery to explore the meaning of art, the nature of the artistic 
experience and the fate of the artist in periods of war and political instability. As David 


Scott has pointed out: 


The myths and literature that were the staple of history painting as a genre seldom 
appear in twentieth-century art without irony, parody or a deconstructive intention. 
[...] The concept of straightforward meaning is unacceptable to an age as distrustful 
of messages as our own, an age in which commercialism and political propaganda 
have degraded the vocabulary of visual representation.” 


Let us see how this subversive use of sculptural imagery serves Ritsos’ purpose in a 
number of poems, starting with ‘Tagamhavytixy eEopoddynon’ from the collection 
Kuyxdid@pa and dated 17.2.69: 


EQuyve ta paha mmg otov ayoa, WEaia, wgaia, aygwyn ` 

étoexe Eavoupévy otrov yAwAovato ĝidðgouo. «Eads — teye — 
de oac yoevatouan ióhov. Eyo cipar cegwtevuèvn ue T ayàlpata». 
Etgexe, ayxåMate tous mètowovs eqrBous [EOS ota LATA pac: 
povos tov vav oto otopa, TOV GAAOV oto othÂos ù GTO yovato, 
tov GAAOV ota viyia Tov moåôiwv. Tehovoe. Adurav ta ðóvua tHS. 
'Etoeye ayton, yogevovtas. TEOS, OWPLAOTNXE OTO NATWLA. 
Tedovoe axòn. Exinaoe TO noòowno pe ta padà te. 'Exhavye. 
H ovo ovn ms xoepótave otov MUO evóg AYGApATOS. 


Erotic desire for a statue is a familiar type of response in the arts, and this poem brings 
together ancient legends, folk tales and surrealistic imagery. Pliny tells us, for example, 
how after the statue of the Knidian Aphrodite was completed a ‘youth fell madly in love 
with her’ and he would spend the night in the temple sleeping with the statue.” Cyril 


20 See P. Prevelakis, O xorg Tiavvng Pitooc. Suvoñixý Bewgnon tov égyov tov (Athens 1992) 394. Peter Bien, 
in his insightful study ‘Ritsos’s painterly technique in long and short poems’ (To Yiofiri. Periodical of Modern 
Greek Studies 11 (1990-1) 9-10), makes the interesting observation that such a technique is developed in Ritsos’ 
poetry as a reaction to the Metaxas dictatorship. 

21 For aspects of these in the work of surrealists and the influence of Freud’s essay, ‘Das Unheimliche’, see 
Loizidi, O T&idgtfio vre Kigixo, 156 and 173. Also A. Farnoux, ‘Avant-garde and antiquity, 1919-1949’, in 
Delvaux and Antiquity, 149-69. 

22 D. Scott, Paul Delvaux: Surrealizing the Nude (London 1992) 12. 

23 Pliny, Book VII, 127, in E. Sellers (ed.), The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, tr. K. Jex-Blake 
(London 1896) 219. 
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Mango, in his study of antique statuary in Byzantium, records a tale of a woman who, in 
a dream, ‘saw herself standing in the Hippodrome embracing the statues that were there, 
“urged by an impure desire of having intercourse with them”’.2* Above all, we recall the 
myth of Pygmalion, in which the famous sculptor’s desire for his statue was rewarded 
when the statue became a real woman. 

The poem has interesting affinities with a painting by Delvaux, characteristically 
entitled Pygmalion (1939, see Fig. 1), which represents a naked woman embracing 
the statue of a young man on a wooden pedestal. This painting has traditionally been 
understood as representing the artist’s predicament and the difficulty of being, which is 
understandable if we consider the painting’s date (the marble statue resembles Delvaux).25 
The frigidity of the statue is contrasted to the sexual desire of the woman reflected in the 
image of another female figure adorned with flowers. The creative narcissism involved 
in the myth of Pygmalion, the wish of the creator to inspire life into the work of art is 
here frustrated, as is suggested by the man in the bowler hat, who turns his back to the 
viewers and walks towards a stony landscape, but also by the statue in the shed which, 
again, seems abandoned and forgotten. 





Figure 1 Paul Delvaux, ‘Pygmalion’ (1939). © DACS 2012 


24 C. Mango, ‘Antique statuary and the Byzantine beholder’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 (1963) 55-75 (60). 
25 See Scott, Delvaux, 41-2. 
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Ritsos’ poem and Delvaux’s painting are comparable in their inversion of the 
traditional imagery of the Pygmalion myth. Indeed, whereas the classic version has the 
sculptor king embracing and kissing his statue of Galatea to the point where, through 
the agency of Aphrodite, she is turned into a real woman, here it is the male figure that 
is the statue and the female is embracing it. But both in the painting and in the poem the 
frustration of the artist is what replaces the successful animation of the traditional myth. 
The woman, the statues and the group of (we suspect) young men who observe her, form 
a triangle in which the erotic tension dominant in the poem is constantly displaced. The 
speakers observe the provocative behaviour of the young woman without hope of sexual 
fulfilment, since the woman’s affections are directed towards the statues instead. Her 
movements, whose grace and sensuality make them resemble a dance, are focused on 
giving them life. But the statues remain cold and unaffected, leaving her disappointed and 
rejected. 

The outcome of the poem is ambivalent. The graceful movements of the dancer 
culminate in her collapsing on the floor as her sensual laugh now turns to weeping. Her 
lack of inhibition at the beginning of the poem is replaced with her covering of her face. 
The erotic tension seems to be resolved with the image of her golden girdle hanging from 
the shoulder of a statue. This is not a triumphal ending: the symbolism of the girdle 
implies surrendering oneself, renouncing one’s power. The woman’s love of statues 
as opposed to the living people available to her may indicate the desire to live in the 
wholeness and perfection of the world of Classical art while turning her back on reality. 
But that unconstrained access to the world of antiquity as described in pre-1967 poems 
seems lost here. As the shedding of the girdle suggests, the poem seems, with the use 
of sculptural imagery and displaced sexual desire, to be staging the impossibility of 
recapturing a lost ideal and the potentially harmful effects of such an endeavour.” 

In the poems ‘Mua A&E’ and ‘Metà tyv tehet’ the image of the artist was one of 
confidence, a sensual relationship with his surroundings, and elation. The magical atmo- 
sphere of both poems rested on a perception of art as an unconstrained and spontaneous 
expression. In ‘Tlagankavytixr, eEouoddyyon’ on the other hand, this magical connection 
is broken. The lack of fulfilment and the tension expressed betray the artist’s anxiety 
and ambivalence towards the works of art of the past, but ultimately towards his own 
relationship with his work. This is of course justified both by the fact that all this is 
written in a period of suffering and exile and by the fact that, in the hands of a military 
dictatorship and entangled in a discourse of propaganda and political exploitation, access 
to the deeper layers of classical art seems frustrated and denied. 


26 J. Chevalier and A. Gheerbrant (ed.), A Dictionary of Symbols, tr. J. Buchanan-Brown (London 1996) 19, 
entry ‘Amazon’. See also the entry ‘girdle’ (433) which states that ‘in Classical antiquity, to say that a girl had 
unloosed her girdle implied her sexual surrender’. 

27 The best-known story is the medieval legend of the Venus and the Ring. In it, a young man falls in love 
with a statue of Aphrodite which, of course, remains indifferent and ‘frigid’. The story has many versions but 
it always ends with a scene of sexual assault in which the young man is the victim and the statue is mysteri- 
ously present. For a detailed discussion of the story and its numerous variants, see T. Ziolkowski, Disen- 
chanted Images: A Literary Iconology (Princeton 1977) 18-77. 
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This kind of ambiguous and distressing presence of ancient ruins and statues appears 
in many poems of the same period. ‘Nbytec eyxAevopow’ is a good example. It belongs — 
again and tellingly — in the collection KeyxAlémpa and is dated 16 May 1969: 


Tic nogtes tov Eevoboyeiov, pees THEG, TIG ciyav XAEMWOEL. 

O Eevodoyos yboe tug viytes UmvoBatys ota S@pdtio 

W eva xei xar pe TH vuYTLMLa Tov. OL ¿voor Sev Eéoav tL va xàvovv. 
Astrid, otrov tolyo, aveBaivovtas m peyoAn Evn oxala, 

NTAV TO XOİIAWUA YLA TO AYAAUA, — xavevac tous Sev to XE NQOPTÅOEL. 
‘Eguagav xatahoyous ue adqapytixy osia. Kade viyta 

ySuvotav vac Tous xt narve TH Bon tov ayahuatos. Or GAAOL 
XOLTOVORY ar tH yoAagia, vrohoyitav hovya, Cwnaivay. 

'Eķw otoug Sgouous axovydvtav nvgoßoMmopoi. Ki eiye meyyaou. 


The poem explores the contrast between a modern, degenerate setting and allusions to 
neoclassical architecture and statuary in a way that underlines the gap between the ideal 
world of the past and its parody in the present. Indeed, the majestic architecture of the 
temple and its worshippers, as discussed above, is reduced here to a mere hotel in which 
the residents are imprisoned. The light of the moon is only peripheral now, excluded from 
the central scene of the poem, and it does not reach the people trapped inside the rooms. 
It is replaced by the candlelight of the hotel owner, and the magic atmosphere of the pre- 
vious ritual is turned into a sequence of absurd, incomprehensible actions. The poem is a 
good example of Ritsos’ use of the tradition of the irrational in a setting that is rather 
disquieting, not only because of the feeling of suffocation and deadlock but also because 
of the apparently meaningless behaviour of the residents.” Whereas in ‘Metà my teeth’ 
we are presented with the sublimation of a young man on the pediment of the temple, in 
this poem the residents of the hotel are lining up in alphabetical order to pose in the niche 
where the now lost statue used to stand. 

This grotesque, disturbing imagery can be interpreted in two different ways: on the 
one hand, it underlines the alienation the poet feels towards a tradition that is heavily 
exploited and distorted in the propagandistic discourse of the military regime. Trying to 
pose like a statue may imply people’s attempts to assume acceptable poses, to adopt a 
historically sanctioned behaviour, to conform to the Colonels’ conception of what it is to 
be a good citizen — a conception that was inculcated into left-wing political prisoners in 
particular.” But sublimation is not granted to them. The mechanical and forced imposi- 
tion of tradition is bound to fail. It lacks the organic, sensual and living element of the 


28 For a discussion of the irrational in Ritsos’ poetry see T. Dokos, ‘Ano m Pefatotnta omy augiBoria: H 
aio®yoy tov magaAoyou orny Meu Noinon tov Tiàvvy Pitoov’, Editgoyos 4-5 (1994-5) 235-47. Dokos discusses 
this development in relation to the poet’s reaction to the Occupation and the Civil War and emphasizes its 
presence from 1960 onwards as a result of Ritsos’ growing existential preoccupations and his disappointment 
at the lack of religious, metaphysical or other roots in modern man. 

29 See for example Y. Hamilakis and E. Yalouri, ‘Antiquities as symbolic capital in modern Greek society’, 
Antiquity 70 (1996) 125-6. 
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previous poem. That is why the relationship with the past is reduced to a series of 
poses. 

On the other hand, this imagery reflects the atrocities of the police state, the lining 
up of prisoners before their execution. The shootings that are heard in the last line frame 
the poem with terror and doom as it is finally located in the time and political context 
alluded to by the date. The light of the moon is no longer enchanting but highlights 
betrayal and fear. The statue, traditionally associated with sublimation and the idea of 
transcendence in art, is associated here with terror and fear. As Ritsos has pointed out in 
another poem, ‘tO Egoe / mg to ovvnOtotego T ayaALata etotmatovtat / ya Tous vexeods, 
ML axóua ovvnÂtotego / yia RAMOLOUS GYVWOTOUS, aAvomaAeEuTtOUS BEot<’.°? 

The uncanny, hostile presence of the statues is further elaborated in other poems of 
the same period. Take, for example, a poem that bears the ironical title ‘Katagiyio’ from 
the collection Atadoouos xarı oxda (1970): 


Tlagataynéva xu an’ tig Svo mÀevoès tov ðgòuov 

YULVG, LAEUGOLVA, GOEATA ayaApata. Tote mote 

xovpopuaote yia Aiyo miow tovg, tis utges pe ALaxdda 

otav negovovoav OL BWEGXLOLEVOL nooocwnÂopógo Ù otav 
ONXWVE OXÖVN TO OTEVOUAXEO ALGEL WE Ta TECOEEA GAoya 
VrUPEVa LE donga, XEVTNYEVA oevtòvia. AAAOTE nA 
PogovoopEe aNd NAVO WS HATW Eva GYOAPA, AOUAEVTOL 
xoatavtac THV AVAOA uac, TAEATHEWVTAs To gdo Ws to PABOS 
V GOTEGHTEL W EVA PHS ATOXAAUTTLXO, HOVPLVOO, VEXQWLEVO, 
yymeitovtas OTL nov vå var Ba uac TEOdSLVE OTO TEAOSG 

o xanvòg TOV TOLyaeov, iyos Bhxac ù ma OTLON. 


The poem might be located in imperial Rome or Constantinople, as the introductory 
imagery suggests. Indeed, both cities were known as cities of statues, so overcrowded were 
they with marble and bronze statuary. But this association certainly brings in the idea of 
power, fear and enforcement, which is also confirmed by the image of the statues lined up 
as if for an inspection, and the reference to masked men. The faceless, iron-clad people of 
the military (them) is to be compared with the collective ‘us’, simple people who attempt 
to adopt a similar formal and stereotyped expression, this time by trying to hide behind 
the statues or, even better, by trying to wear them. What the poem suggests is the need to 
conform, to adopt an acceptable though uniform posture, one that seems to convey the 
appropriate attitude towards the armoured men. The poem explores the contrast between 
the rigidity, inflexibility, hardness and blankness of expression that characterizes the 
masked men and the weakness and vulnerability of the speakers, even though they are 
associated with statues. The title ‘Katagiyia’ encourages the idea that the statues are 
protective shelters against the agents of power and fear. Soon, though, we realize that 
Ritsos creates an image of the classical ideal as a moral and artistic standard, which is 


30 ‘T'vwotés ouvéneves’, dated 17.3.71 (Ouvgweeio). 
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used to reshape people into better beings.’ This is confirmed in the lines that follow. 
If the statues are to function as shelters, the people hiding behind them lose their 
individuality, their vital urges, their humanity. They impose an image, which, acceptable 
though it may be, requires some sort of castration, in other words the annihilation of 
individual character. It is interesting then to see how the very symbol of elegance, beauty 
and artistic achievement becomes in the poem a negative presence that underlines confor- 
mity, lack of expression and absence of life. The light at the end of the road is no longer 
that of an epiphany but one that, ultimately, betrays and brings about physical or 
spiritual death. 

A similar image of fear and distress is developed in the poem ‘Tlavtot or pdaotugsc’ 
(Toagy Tugsov, 1972): 


To ayoAua. Sev EXEL TEOTLLYOELS OUTE KAV AVTLOENOELS. 

Aev xoivet Ty xergovopia Gov. Ohóyvuvo, aôLdpogo 

LEGA OTHV GAATOVLxT tov vrotayh. Aev urogeig 

va evodvaeic utoa omy métoa. Amopévets 

£EW anò to GyoAua. Byàtsis aw to Marò oov to oxori 

XAL TO TEQVÒG NQOOEXTIKA OTO Aryo tov. Io nèga, 

avåueoa OV AYOANATA ù MEGA OT AyYAÀALaATA, KANOLOG 

oe nagaxoàovbei — o MbAaxac iows tov povosiov, iow 

o ylog tov EvAoveyod 7 o Odvatds oov. Aev noogtaivets. 

To oméQua Gov tiwaetar Otis AEUXES, ANAOTQANTOVOEG NAAKEG. 


The contrast with earlier poems could not be greater. Whereas the statue in ‘Mia Aën’ 
functioned in an apocalyptic setting as the very essence of art, here the objective matter- 
of-fact narrative turns it into a mere object, and the magical is again replaced by an 
uncanny feeling of mystery. The poem begins with a meditation on the nature of statues, 
but we are not provided here with a piece of traditional art criticism, the aesthetic 
appreciation of the symbol of the statue as we know it in the rhetoric of Neoclassicism or 
Idealism. Its nakedness, traditionally understood as the sublimation of the body, becomes 
a weakness, involves a feeling of embarrassment devoid of the elation that has inspired 
poets and critics in the past. The statue is also arrogant; its cold distance from the viewer 
can be intimidating, though, as a mere object, it is always handled by others. Then follows 
one of the most original expressions of frustration related to the Pygmalion motif: you 
cannot penetrate the stone, you remain outside the statue. The speaker’s distress, very 
much in the manner of ‘TagamAavytixy eEouoddyyon’, culminates in this image of sexual 
rejection where the opacity of the statue is spelled out for the first time. 

Unlike Goethe and Rilke or Cavafy and Sikelianos, who — in the tradition of 
Winckelmann — spoke about the light captured inside the marble, the warmth and 
flesh-like qualities of the stone that made it difficult for the caressing hand to distinguish 


31 Y. Hamilakis, The Nation and Its Ruins: Antiquity, Archaeology and National Imagination in Greece 
(Oxford 2007) 205-41. 
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between the flesh and the marble, here the intimidated viewer shares the distress Seferis 
expresses in his early poems, particularly Mu@:otognua I’. But if Seferis’ predicament, as 
so many scholars have pointed out, is related to the heavy legacy of the ancestors, in 
Ritsos’ case it is rooted in politics. Indeed, as the poem proceeds, what started as frustra- 
tion and alienation now becomes rather uncanny, as the speaker seems more and more 
aware of being watched. And the statues that appeared impenetrable a few lines ago are 
now hiding the watchful eyes that observe him. 

The climax of the poem, then, is not pleasure, as we see it in Sikelianos’ ‘Xweudtuxos 
yåuoç’, where the union with the statue is expressed with the help of Ovid as marble 
gradually turning to flesh.” Ritsos’ failed erotic union culminates in an execution by hang- 
ing in which the creative drive of the artist in the last line is wasted on the paving stones. 
The experiences of political exile and house arrest that Ritsos went through both after 
the civil war and during the Colonels’ dictatorship can help us understand this imagery. 
Censorship and persecution certainly explain the feeling of being watched — the security 
and administrative authorities kept a watchful eye on the prisoners in concentration camps 
and outside.” And this is how we understand the image of execution in a literal sense. 
Above all, though, it is the metaphorical execution of the artist that is represented here: 
first, because under the circumstances, art has become alien, unrecognizable; second 
because the masterpieces of ancient Greek art have lost their true meaning. Immersed 
as they are in the rhetoric of propaganda, they can no longer function as models and 
sources of inspiration. Their inner light has been covered by rhetoric, which makes them 
opaque to the viewer, who is struggling to decipher their meaning. The moral authority 
of antiquity as exploited by the regime is alienating, oppressive and ultimately murderous. 
The statue is no longer the projection of the pure and the ideal, but incorporates darkness, 
artifice and concealment. As Ritsos himself put it in an earlier poem, ‘AeAgoi’,** which 
sums up the line of my argument here: 


Bifora, agyotega, xi avTa x’ or teyvites tovg vròxvypav omy TUeavvia. H téyvy 
tywe SoAMmua yia sEayopts, Sweodoxies, SutAwpaties, xodaxeteEs - 

ma teXVY TEYVaOLA ma. Kor ta ayodpata 

XATAVTINGAV OYXMON X? VIEEMVOLXA KOAAKEVOVTAS 

TA NEOTVUG TOUS, ATMOXOUPOVTAS EUPATLAA tmy VOTEQOBOVAIA 

SMETTOV, NHOANTOV, AYOEAOTMV, TaQgayyEeAtodoywv, soyohaßwv. 


What, then, is Ritsos’ stance in the circumstances described above? Does the historical 
contingency silence the artist? Or is the poet choosing to resist? The last poem I shall 


32 See L. Giannakopoulou, The Power of Pygmalion: Ancient Greek Sculpture in Modern Greek Poetry, 
1860-1960 (Bern 2007) 199-201. 

33 As Hamilakis (The Nation and its Ruins, 245?) points out with reference to Makronisos: ‘The main 
purpose of Makronisos was the ideological indoctrination not only of its detainees but also of the whole of the 
dissenting population of Greece.’ 

34 G. Ritsos, Moujpata, IV (Athens 1975) 305. 
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discuss here, ‘Hvioyos 1970, gives us an answer to the predicament encountered in the 
previous poems. 

The archaeological site of Delphi has been a source of inspiration for a number of 
modern poets. The first name that springs to mind is Sikelianos, for whom the symbolic 
importance of the place became a beacon guiding his poetic course. More relevant to my 
discussion here is Seferis’ visit in August 1961, recorded in his Aoxtpéc.*° Exploring the 
mythological tradition concerning the creation of Delphi, Seferis emphasizes the myth 
of Apollo’s struggle with Python, the importance of light and its necessary relation to 
darkness: ‘the stronger the dark powers, the more profound and intense the light when it 
triumphs’, he claims. Seferis interprets the fragmented condition of the sculptural complex 
— originally the Charioteer sculpture consisted of the rider, four or six horses and two 
grooms — as another instance of this eternal struggle between light and darkness, between 
Apolline serenity and the wrath of the earth. I believe that Ritsos’ poem ‘Hvioyos 1970” 
reveals a similar kind of preoccupation, except that from the world of mythology we are 
transferred to the world of contemporary history. The Cavafian title of the poem brings 
the Charioteer into the middle of the military dictatorship in Greece and invites us to 
reflect on the symbolism and the meaning invested in the statue in such unfavourable 
times: 


Hvioyos 1970 


Ed var o yaAxuwocs vog 

ue THV ioa tawia Oto pÈTWNTO, 

pe T aodAEeuta påta — 

evõotixóç xat bvoc, 

ROATHOVIAS ta oraopèva via, 

pE NovXo xéOL, 

opos 

NAVW OTHV ATOVOLA TOV GEUATOS TOV — 
OEBLOs eines; 

Oe8tos. Ta vróoma 

KATH ANW TLS TETOES KAL TA YOOVLA 
aveSaoyvewta, avetioteegta, xaveva. 
«Movo to timote aTEpayLoto» sine 

HAL COALWGE ta vo TOV SaytUAG 
eyyiSovtas to YaAxLVO yitova tov Hviòyov. 


35 The poem refers to the famous statue of the Charioteer of Delphi, a bronze complex erected in 474 B.C. 
It was dedicated to Apollo by Polyzalus, the tyrant of Gela, who wanted to thank the god for his victory in the 
chariot race at the Pythian games. It is said that it represents the driver at the moment of this victory, present- 
ing his chariot and horses to the crowd. It is a triumphant moment, which is nevertheless counterbalanced by 
the restraint of movement and expression that characterizes the young person. 

36 G. Seferis, “AeAmoi’, in Aoximés, II (Athens 1984) 137-52. 
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On a first level, the poem invites us to see the victorious young man through the 
descriptions one finds in archaeological guides and handbooks. The ephebe is represented 
at the highest moment of glory, triumphant yet restrained, expressing the temperance and 
tranquil grandeur of ancient statuary: his eyes are ‘aodAevta’, his hand ‘hovyo’. Even 
words such as ‘iow’ for the headband and ‘yaAuwosc’ underline the undisturbed, almost 
hieratic immobility of the statue. But Ritsos does not weave a triumphant ode for a 
victory in the Pythian games, as Pindar would have done. As we shall see, the poem 
becomes a meditation on the nature and role of the poet in times of political instability. 

The image of the charioteer has a long history in literature, where, among other 
things, it has been associated with poetic inspiration and achievement. In Pindar it is the 
flight of poetic inspiration.” In philosophy, especially in Parmenides and Plato, this motif 
is broadened and abstracted to refer to the freedom of the mind from chains of beliefs 
and prejudices towards enlightenment.’ This journey, scholars agree, can be seen as an 
‘allegory, in which the horses are consciously chosen symbols for aspects of the poet’s 
individuality, which aspires to overcome the obstacles towards truth, cross the regions 
of darkness/ignorance to attain light/knowledge’.*»? In that context, Plato’s emphasis on 
the dynamic relationship between the charioteer and his horses is crucial. For Plato, the 
journey can be successful only if the rider is in control of all his horses — only a harmo- 
nious flight can achieve the immortality of the soul as the ancient philosopher described 
it. But even outside the realm of philosophical speculation and poetic praise, the motif of 
a charioteer’s journey may very well apply to a pilgrimage that would be realized in the 
hope that people would obtain knowledge and enlightenment. 

But looking at the statue of the Charioteer does not confirm any of the above. Nor 
is it in line with instances of encounters with statues that bring about elation and pleasure 
such as Rilke’s ‘Archaic torso of Apollo’, Sikelianos’ ‘Mavtagxns’ or Cavafy’s ‘Evomov tov 
ayadpatos tov Evéupiovoc’.“” But Cavafy may well be able to help us explore further 
the emotional substratum of the poem. For the initial description of the statue with a 
traditional rendering of its characteristics is followed in line 4 with the adjectives ‘evdotixdc’ 
and ‘gévoc’. The former subverts the idea of durability and resistance implied in the 
adjective ‘yd@Axwos’, and the latter undermines the familiarity one is expected to have 


37 Pindar, Olympian 9 (80-3). 

38 In Homer the motif refers to the gods, for example the flight of Zeus in his chariot across the heaven in 
order to observe the battle between the Greeks and the Trojans. In the case of Telemachus searching for his 
father, it also represents a journey towards knowledge, self-knowledge and coming of age. For a detailed 
and informative analysis see S. Slaveva-Griffin, ‘Of gods, philosophers, and charioteers: content and form in 
Parmenides’ proem and Plato’s Phaedrus’, Transactions of the American Philological Association 133 (2003) 
227-53. 

39 Slaveva-Griffin, ‘Of Gods’, 230, n.10. 

40 A first reading brings ‘Hvioyos 1970’ closer to Seferi? Mu@toroonua KA’, in which the encounter with 
statues is associated with fragmentation and death. But unlike Seferis’ poem, in which death affects the viewers 
who are standing in contemplation (‘og@oi ota nóa pas neðaivovpe’), Ritsos’ “Hvioyos 1970’, as we shall see, 
turns that imagery of fixity and petrification into a statement of struggle and communication. 
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with a work of art that has been widely publicized through tourist posters, guides and 
pamphlets. 

In two out of three instances, the verb evdidm in Cavafy’s poetry is used in a broadly 
political context to indicate the abandonment of political ambition, the realization and 
acceptance of failure, compromise and disillusionment as a possible outcome of a life’s 
struggle.*! The word Eévoc, on the other hand, is used in a number of poems to denote 
various aspects of estrangement from one’s environment, from one’s ideas and beliefs, 
and even from one’s own life.” It is also used to describe a person for whom the speaker 
nurtures feelings of love and admiration but who is beyond the speaker’s reach. Examined 
in that light, Ritsos’ choice of ‘evdottxd¢’ and ‘Eévoc’ to describe the statue, especially in 
relation to the date given in the title, conveys a clear message to the reader: the statue 
is submissive because it reflects the appropriation and exploitation of ancient art for 
propaganda by the regime. For the same reasons it becomes a stranger, a Eévoc, a dis- 
torted image of its previous self, mediated as it is by a dangerous ideology and put into 
its service. 

As a description of the image of the poet, however, ‘evdotxdc’ also suggests the bitter 
realization of disillusionment and failure in one’s goals and struggles, the way Antony 
experiences it in ‘Amodgimew o Beos Avtmviov’ or the implied addressee becomes aware of 
it in ‘H oatgameia’. And the statue is also a stranger, a Eévog because the poet contemplates 
an image of himself which now appears to be unfamiliar, reflecting as it does past glories 
and present difficulties. Ritsos sees the image of a young man who was once strong and 
victorious and who has now lost the very vehicle of his success. The rider is left without 
his chariot and the poet is left without his art, without his inspiration and creative drive. 
The imagery of fragmentation is powerful and very suggestive.” The lost parts of the 
bronze complex of the Charioteer, engulfed in the bowels of earth, speak for a lost cause, 
the vanity and waste of every struggle as the words ‘aveEagybewta, avenioteegta, yapéva’ 
suggest. It is ironical and moving to think that the age-old battle between light and 
darkness that has always defined the meaning of Delphi should now be inverted, since, in 
the difficult times of the military dictatorship, the mythical and moral message of the 
place is reversed. The flight of the charioteer has been suspended by those very prejudices 
that Parmenides was fighting against. The triumphant flight of Pindar’s artistic creation 


41 For the word’s occurrence see X. A. Kokolis, Mivaxag AéEewv tæv 154 nomuátov tov K. IT. KaBdagn (Athens 
1976). Its political aspect appears in ‘AnoAeinew o Bes Avtwviov’ and ‘H oateaneia’. ‘Tégaoua’, on the other 
hand, endows the verb with an unambiguously erotic meaning: the sensual limbs of the young man in the poem 
give in to the ‘deviant erotic rapture’ to which they are exposed (C. P. Cavafy. The Collected Poems, tr. E. 
Sachperoglou (Oxford 2007) 101. 

42 See “Evag Beds twv’, ‘Tia tov Appóvn’, ‘Migs’ and “Ooo pxogeic’. In the latter the word Eévy refers to the 
dangers of one’s life becoming a burdensome and alien element if one does not do one’s best to preserve one’s 
own values against the levelling impact of the crowd. 

43 Cf. Seferis’ poem “Ovopa 8’ Optog (Mv@otdenua ZT’), in which the poet’s predicament is also expressed 
with the help of the charioteer imagery, in this case the rider having lost control over his horses. 
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has been brutally cut off by the irrational powers of the regime and its censoring and 
distorting practices. 

This violent image of fragmentation, however, is counterbalanced by the persistent 
repetition of the word ‘dQ6toc’ in lines 7, 9 and 10. In spite of the challenges of time and, 
above all, of history, Ritsos promotes the image of an artist who can still stand up for his 
beliefs and aspirations. In that context, the metal out of which the statue is made and the 
green patina on it indicate its (and the poet’s) ability to withstand the test of time and 
adapt to the challenges of experience. The immovable (‘aodAevta’) eyes of the statue may 
not imply the majestic stillness of ancient statuary nor do they display the divine response 
of Apollo attending to the needs of the pilgrims. They rather illustrate the poet’s respon- 
sibility and determination not to lose sight of his aims in times in which deceit, censorship 
and exile may cause loss of direction. Such a silent determination is also implied in the 
image of the quiet hand that still holds the reins of the horses. We have come full circle 
from Ritsos’ initial monumental and grandiloquent approach to statues: the same fixity of 
vision remains, but the attitude is more humane and down-to-earth. 

The poem ends with an enigmatic and perplexing gesture that challenges straightfor- 
ward interpretation: the viewer licks his fingers and then touches the metallic tunic of the 
statue. The gesture certainly suggests the speaker’s wish to establish some sort of tactile 
contact with the statue. Does that imply the wish to get to know that statue anew using 
the tactile exploration of the surface in a blend of love with the caring, restoring interven- 
tion of a friendly hand? In that case, Ritsos is close to the scene described in Politis’ 
Eroica, where Alekos tends to Monica’s injured wrist and takes care of her stocking when 
they meet in the garden. *“ But such a haptic sensibility is also typical of Seferis’ explora- 
tion of the landscape of Asine. However, Ritsos’ positive determination, as discussed 
above, rejects Seferis’ avowal that the poet is a void and turns the equivocal last lines of 
‘O Baowdtas ths Aoivys’ into a confident assertion. As the line ‘udvo to tinote atepaytoto’ 
suggests, the poet seems to accept that experience, engagement, life itself, are by definition 
synonymous with wear, fragmentation and disillusionment. The image of the fragmented 
statue becomes a testimony to engagement and struggle, an image of resistance and 
acceptance. As a bronze statue, the Charioteer is indeed hollow inside, but it can be felt 
and tasted, thus establishing a contact that lies beyond words and sounds but confirms the 
possibility of a different type of communication based on the feeling of touch.** 


Various scholars who discuss classicism in painting or sculpture speak of the values of 
integrity and unity innate to sculpture, which offered the viewers a reassuring image of 


44 K. Politis, Eroica, ed. P. Mackridge (Athens 1982) 7-8. 
45 Compare with similar suggestive imagery in Seferis Mu@Qsotdonua B’: ‘Ta Sdaytuka oto piMatgò, xabwg 
theye o nomths. / Ta Saytuka viwðovv tm goid tns TEtEAC Aiyo’ (6-7). 
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their wholeness and autonomy. But the First World War and the fact that classicism was 
enlisted in the service of right-wing propaganda shattered this ideal perception of the self, 
and, as we have seen, artists such as de Chirico and Delvaux used classical imagery to 
convey the opposite: fragmentation, disillusionment, death. In Greece Seferis’ poetry 
expresses this ambivalent relationship with the past through sculptural imagery. And when 
Sikelianos’ unconditional belief in the ideals of humanism fell apart during the Second 
World War, it is with the image of the dismembered body of a statue that he would 
convey his deception. 

Ritsos’ reaction comes much later. As a militant communist supported by a strong 
faith in the ideas of the revolution, he could support his confidence in his poems of the 
50s and 60s with allusions to monumental and idealized statues, as we have seen. It took 
him two periods of dictatorship and many years of exile and house arrest to divest the 
exquisite statue of humanism of its aura of wholeness and perfection. As I have shown, 
in the mature period of his life he shifted towards a more reflective, internalized, even 
existential perception of art that makes the poems written at that time among his best and 
most challenging. 


46 Cf. Tia tov xawoùoyio Begoo tov pvotvxod aotayvow’, lines 2-5 and 22-35. The restoration of this 
fragmented body is again described as a Kouros in ‘IIgog mv Moinoy-MMedén’, lines 1-7: Aveixds Bios, Ill, 237, 
238 and 240. 
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The Miracles of St Artemios, which reveal a catalogue of men who are in severe pain and 
who express their anguish volubly, are analysed to provide two methodological frame- 
works (anthropological and medical), within which to investigate the masculinity of these 
‘ordinary’ Byzantine men. 


Introduction 


The criterion of masculinity is predicated on the possession of the appropriate genitalia. 
When these organs are fundamentally damaged or rendered inoperative, the very essence 
of manhood is thrown into question. The seventh-century Miracles of Saint Artemios 
bequeath. to us a litany of Byzantine men suffering from testicular disorders who seek 
a divine cure and who, in their altered physical and emotional states, allow a singular 
perspective on a rare phenomenon: the ‘ordinary’ Byzantine man. Miracle 1 is a microcosm 
of the entire collection: 


A certain chief physician, Anthimos by name, had a son about twenty years old 
whose testicles had become dangerously diseased so that he did not even have the 
strength to go to the latrines by himself. The father brought him on a litter to the 
church of the Forerunner ... and he did whatever all are accustomed to do who are 
similarly afflicted. Then one night the holy martyr appeared to him in a dream in the 
semblance of his father Anthimos and said to him: ‘Let me see what it is that you 
have.’... Once he had done this, Artemios took hold of his testicles and squeezed 
them forcefully so that he awoke and cried in pain ... he found himself without pain 
and his testicles restored to health.’ 


* Jam very grateful to Stephanos Efthymiadis, Vincent Déroche and Dion Smythe for their acute comments. 
In particular, I would like to thank Vincent Déroche for allowing me to see unpublished material and for the 
advice I received during a seminar at the CNRS. Any errors are mine. 

1 The Miracles of St. Artemios: Aujynotc tév Bavuátwv tot aylou xal évidEou ueyañouágtvooç xa Bavuatovoyoð 
Agteptov in A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (ed.), Varia Graeca Sacra (Leipzig 1975) 1-75. For English translation, 
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What becomes apparent immediately is that the patient is in pain and suffers, visibly. The 
physical and mental agony endured by the men is unflinchingly portrayed in the Miracles 
— a state at odds with cultural conceptions of masculinity, both modern and most par- 
ticularly, ancient.’ Brittan has used the term ‘masculinism’ to denote masculine ideology 
and to separate it from this belief system,? whilst Thompson and Pleck have subdivided 
this masculinity into ‘descriptive norms; the characteristics individual men are perceived 
as actually having and sociocultural norms; those attributes and behaviour men should 
have ideally’.* Under the second category, men should be rational, unemotional and 
sexually potent. What will become clear in the Miracles of St. Artemios is that not only 
are the descriptive norms of the men the total reverse of what is expected of a Byzantine 
male (irrational, emotional, impotent) but that their disorders are causally linked to their 
moral behaviour and thus possibly to their actions as men. So firstly, we have men not 
behaving as men ‘should’ and secondly, it is their very maleness; the actions that define 
them as men, which lead to their very masculine (testicular) problems. These illnesses also 
have far wider implications. Testicular hernias threatened one of the fundamental roles 
of a man in antiquity: his role in procreation. On a wider scale then, these testicular 
abnormalities described in such detail in the Miracles potentially hindered the progress of 
civilisation itself. All these phenomena do not sit well with historical and cultural affirma- 
tions of masculinity; concepts of reason, control and progress.® Why these maladies occur, 
how they are treated and how the men react both to the disease and the cure is the subject 
of this article. The contextualisation of the Miracles is imperative to our understanding 
since by their very nature, these stories are extraordinary. Consequentially, by providing 
two methodologies (medical and anthropological), a new perspective on Byzantine 
masculinity emerges. 

Central to any deconstruction of the miracle story are the limitations posed by the 
genre, which engenders a structural narrative placing the central episode within a network 


Continued 

see The Miracles of St. Artemios: a collection of miracle stories by an anonymous author of seventh-century 
Byzantium, trans. V. S. Crisafulli with an introduction by J. W. Nesbitt and commentary by V. S. Crisafulli 
and J. W. Nesbitt (Leiden 1997) [hereafter referred to as Miracles], Miracle 1. A forthcoming French 
critical edition will be published by Vincent Déroche. All page references refer to the English translation unless 
otherwise stated. 

2 For antiquity, see M. Gleason, ‘The semiotics of gender: physiognomy and self-fashioning in the second 
century C.E.’, in D. Halperin, J. Winkler and F. Zeitlin (eds), Before sexuality: the construction of erotic 
experience in the Greek world (Princeton 1990) 389-415; M. Gleason, Making men: Sophists and self- 
presentation in ancient Rome (Princeton 1995); M. Kuefler, The manly eunuch: masculinity, gender ambiguity 
and Christian ideology in Late Antiquity (Chicago 2001). 

3 A. Brittan, Masculinity and power (Oxford 1989) 4-5. 

4 E. Thompson and J. Pleck, “The structure of male role norms’, in M. Kimmel (ed.), Changing men: new 
directions in research on men and masculinity (London 1987) 25-36. 

5 For viewing men essentially as bodies, see the collection of articles in D. Rosenfeld and C. Faircloth (eds), 
Medicalized masculinities (Philadelphia 2006). 

6 V. Seidler, Rediscovering masculinity (London 1989) 14-21. For a comprehensive study, see R. Connell, 
Masculinities, 2nd edn (Cambridge 2005). 
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of ideas and beliefs of sainthood.’ Various levels of interpretation operate simultaneously: 
the narrator provides the first stratum of analysis; the second stratum by the listeners/ 
readers — both ancient and modern; and finally, there are stylistic interpretations.’ Using 
these miracle stories as a source for examining Byzantine masculinity is also necessarily 
limiting since the lack of biographical background for the patients allows investigation of 
their bodily suffering only via various models. The narrator has put a perimeter around 
our knowledge, wishing to portray Artemios in the best possible light. For example, not 
a single example exists of a person who is not cured. Additionally, I am not claiming that 
these Miracles were written with the intention of promoting ideals of Byzantine ‘identity’, 
but that it is possible to tease out conceptions and attitudes towards masculinity 
embedded within the text. 

The study of masculinity in the Late Antique/Byzantine periods unearths what 
modern historians, intent on maintaining ‘pro-feminist underpinnings’,? have already 
discovered: we deal with gender stereotypes. It is an obvious point, but worth noting. Men 
became, as Ditz puts it, ‘representatives of their classes, their callings or their nations, and 
even as spokesmen for universal human aspirations, but not ... gendered persons’.'° Thus, 
it is all very well if one is dealing with a saint or with the other standard Byzantine 
roles assigned to men: emperor, monk, soldier, patriarch (male = power). But where is 
our ‘homo Byzantinus’, as indicated by Kazhdan" and later partially deconstructed by 
Barber?" Webb deals very effectively with ‘lower-class’ women, namely dancing girls, but 
there is no male equivalent." Barber chose Kekaumenos, the eleventh-century author of 
the Strategikon, as the ‘Byzantine man on the street’ but both Galatariotou and Mullett 


7 V. Déroche, ‘Pourquoi écrivait-on des recueils de miracles? L’exemple des Miracles de saint Artémios’ in 
C. Jolivet-Lévy, M. Kaplan and J-P. Sodini (eds), Les saints et leur sanctuaire a Byzance: textes, images et 
monuments (Paris 1993) 95-116; P. Brown, The cult of the saints: its rise and function in Latin Christianity 
(Chicago 1981). 

8 There are many examples of interpolations, linguistic curiosities and literary topoi, which are not the focus 
of attention of this paper. For these problems, see H.-D. Beck, ‘The early Christian miracle story: some obser- 
vations on the form critical problem’, Semeia 11 (1978) 69-81 and G. Theissen, The miracle stories of the 
early Christian tradition, trans. Francis McDonagh (Edinburgh 1983). 

9 For a general overview, see T. Ditz, ‘The new men’s history and the peculiar absence of gendered power: 
some remedies from early American history’, Gender & History 16 /1 (2004) 1-35. 

10 Ditz, ‘The new men’s history’, 1-2. Modernist inquiries acknowledged power as the formative divider but 
by uncovering ‘the discursive or ideological dimensions surrounding the power differentials .. . it is possible to 
recognize the non-essentialist conditions under which masculinities proliferate, while retaining a political 
awareness of women and men as gender categories.’ The next step was then to move on to conceptions 
of gender and race ‘lend(ing) weight to the notion of masculinity as not only a historical product of social 
and economic conditions, but, moreover, an important influence on national identities and associated 
epistemologies.’ 

11 A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and power in Byzantium: an introduction to modern Byzantine 
studies (Washington D. C 1982). 

12 C. Barber, ‘Homo Byzantinus?’ in L. James (ed.), Women, men and eunuchs (London 1997) 185-99. 

13 R. Webb, ‘Salome’s sisters: the rhetoric and realities of dance in Late Antiquity and Byzantium’ in James 
(ed.), Women, men and eunuchs, 119-48. 
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interpret Kekaumenos’ world as one of extreme paranoia and not a Byzantine reality.'* 
Moreover, Mullett has drawn our attention to the danger of using the label ‘Byzantine’ 
carelessly.'’ The time is ripe for an exploration of the normative Byzantine male and with 
these Miracles, in the absence of any clear markers, what we do possess on the surface is 
a changed ideological basis on which to build. In these stories the male body receives 
pronounced emphasis, and most importantly, these are bodies that belong to ‘ordinary’, 
working- and middle-class men. We have, for example, a merchant (xoaypatevtis),'° 
4 tanner (avo thy téyvyv Bugoetc),!® a priest 
(ngeoPttegos),’? a granary guard (@bAaE dv tod dofov)”’ and a sailor (vortyc).”! 


an actor (tehd@v oxynvind, ò oxYVvLXds), 


The men’s activities in the church whilst waiting for Artemios to arrive sometimes 
reflect their social status. For example, Theoteknos, the shipbuilder, puts his skills to use 
in joinery by fixing the railing of Artemios’ tomb.” Some men help each other practically 
in their physical distress by tending to sores.” These types of men rarely find a voice in 
other sources and so the Miracles of Artemios are a rich source to mine. 


Contextualizing the Miracles 


Artemios was a pro-Arian doux of Alexandria in the fourth century who incurred the 
wrath of the emperor Julian.” After his torture” and eventual decapitation% the deacon- 
ess, Ariste, conveyed Artemios’ body to Constantinople.” Most of the miracles take place 


14 M. Mullett, ‘The “other” in Byzantium’ in D. Smythe (ed.), Strangers to themselves: the Byzantine out- 
sider (Aldershot 2000) 6-7; C. Galatariotou, ‘Open space/ closed space: the perceived worlds of Kekaumenos 
and Digenes Akritas’ in M. Mullett and D. Smythe (eds), Alexios I Komnenos, 1, Papers (Belfast 1996) 
302-28. 

15 Mullett, ‘The “other” in Byzantium’, 1-22. 

16 Miracle 5. 

17 Miracle 17. 

18 Miracle 30. 

19 Miracle 23. 

20 Miracle 16. 

21 Miracle 14. 

22 Miracle 27. 

23 Miracle 3. In terms of other daily activities, we also know that there were toilet facilities (Miracle 35) and 
a communal dining hall (Miracle 17). 

24 The Artemii Passio (BHG 170-71c, CPG 8082). The version used here is in S. Lieu and D. Montserrat (eds), 
From Constantine to Julian (London 1996) 224-62, ch. 35, 236. See also S. Lieu, ‘From villain to saint and 
martyr: the life and afterlife of Flavius Artemius, “Dux Aegypti”, BMGS 20 (1996) 56-76. 

25 Artemii Passio, chs 37 (237-8); ch. 49 (244). He was ‘compressed and crushed between rocks ... all his 
insides were ruptured, and the structure of his bones was all shattered, and his eyeballs were knocked from 
their sockets’ [chs 60-2, (249~50)]. 

26 Artemii Passio, ch. 67 (253). 

27 Artemii Passio, ch. 67 (253). 
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in the Church of St. John Prodromos, located in the Oxeia quarter of Constantinople,” 
where Artemios’ relics lay inside the crypt.” The date of the anonymous collection of 
forty-five miracle stories is contentious” but recent studies place them between 658 and 
668.3! 

Artemios cures his patients by the process of incubation. Such practice dates back to 
Asclepius? whose impact continued into the Christian period.” Those who sought healing 
frequented the shrines of saints from at least the fourth century right up to the four- 
teenth.** Compilations of the subsequent miraculous cures were by no means unusual; the 
most famous are those pertaining to Thekla (fifth century), Cosmas and Damian (sixth 
century with thirteenth-century additions), Cyrus and John, and Demetrios (both seventh 
century). However, whilst the concept of miracula is familiar, the content of Artemios’ 
collection is very unusual in its focus on male genitalia. Extant miracle collections do not 
tend to specialize in a particular anatomical region. Thekla, for example, tends to focus 


28 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de empire byzantin. Vol Il: Les églises et les monastères (Paris 
1969) 53. 

29 Artemii Passio, ch. 67 (253). 

30 See The Miracles of St. Artemios, Introduction, 7 and Supplementary Essay, 33-5 for a fuller discussion. 
31 See The Miracles of St. Artemios, Translator’s Preface, xii. However, for criticisms and a discussions of 
the problems see V. Déroche’s review of the Miracles in REB 56 (1998) 286-9, esp. 286-7 and S. Efthymiadis’ 
review in JOB 49 (1999) 347. 

32 E. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: a collection and interpretation of the testimonies, 2 vols in 1 (Baltimore 
1975) and M. Dillon, ‘The didactic nature of the Epidaurian Iamata’, Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 
101 (1994) 242-43. 

33 See G. Dagron, Vie et miracles de saint Thécle (Brussels 1978) 103-8 for Thekla’s incubatory cult. 

34 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Healing shrines: the evidence of miracle accounts’, DOP 56 (2002) 153-73; A.-M. Talbot, 
‘Healing shrines in late Byzantine Constantinople’, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Women and religious life in 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2001) XIV, 1-24. 

35 For Thekla, see Dagron, Vie et miracles, and S. F. Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla: a literary 
study (Washington D.C. 2006). However, note that Johnson rightly observes (8, 121, 172-5, 199-207) that the 
majority of Thekla’s miracles do not concern healing, though the healing miracles garner the most attention, 
probably as they seem the most interesting. These are miracles 7-8, 11—12, 17-18, 25, 36—41. 

36 For Cosmas and Damian, see A.-J. Festugiére (trans.), Saint Thécle, Saints Come et Damien, Saints Cyr et 
Jean (extraits), Saint Georges (Paris 1971) 83-213 and I. Csepregi, ‘The miracles of saints Cosmas and Damian: 
characteristics of dream healing’, Annual of Medieval Studies at the Central European University 8 (2002) 
89-121. For Cyrus and John, see N. F. Marcos, Los Thaumata de Sofronio: Contribucion al Estudio de la 
Incubatio Cristiana (Madrid 1975), trans. J. Gascou, Sophrone de Jérusalem: Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean 
(Paris 2006) and P. Booth, ‘Saints and soteriology in Sophronius Sophista’s Miracles of Cyrus and John’, in 
P. Clarke and T. Claydon (eds), The church, the afterlife and the fate of the soul (Oxford 2009) 52-63; For 
Demetrios: P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de saint Démétrius (Paris 1981) I, 50-241. Talbot 
also notes other popular healing saints such as Eugenios, whose cult took off in Trebizond between the ninth 
and fourteenth centuries (Talbot, ‘Healing shrines: the evidence’, 154-55). For a catalogue of miracles stories, 
see S. Efthymiadis, ‘Greek Byzantine Collections of Miracles: a chronological and bibliographical survey’, 
Symbolae Osloenses 74 (1999) 195-218, though note Johnson’s corrections for Thekla in Johnson, Life and 
miracles, 239 n. 1. He also has an appendix of miracle collections but focuses on the early period (240-3). 
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on protecting her devotees.” Cosmas and Damian and Cyrus and John’s healing expertise 
range from curing paralysis to preventing diarrhoea.” 


Artemios’ practice 


Aside from Artemios’ curious specialty, another intriguing aspect of our medical saint is 
that nineteen times out of the total forty-five, he assumes a disguise. He appears as a 
nobleman, a senator and a doctor; generally a character the patient recognizes and with 
whom he is comfortable. Thus, in miracle 1, Artemios appears as the boy’s father. The 
relationship he chooses to assume is one of decorum to the patient. As we shall see, 
Artemios’ cures are very ‘hands-on’, to the extent that he physically manipulates the men’s 
testicles. The familiar disguise was thus possibly meant to dispel any suggestion of sexual 
‘impropriety’ between men for a Christian audience. Evidently, to have a familiar friend 
seeing one’s testicles was less disturbing for Christian mentality than exposing oneself to 
a stranger, though this does happen once to George of Rhodes in the latrines of the 
church, in Miracle 35. Here, the author tells us twice that it was ‘dark’ and Artemios 
is in disguise as a ‘sad-faced man’ whom George assumes is a fellow patient. This identi- 
fication is key to eliminating the idea of anonymous sex between consenting males in 
Byzantium since the implication of shared trauma and the darkness of the latrines is meant 
to dismiss the supposed ‘shame’ of exposure. When Artemios asks George to show him 
his testicles, he adds, “Do not feel ashamed before me”.*? 

In whatever guise Artemios does appear, his procedure in ten of the miracles“ is to 
ask the patient what is wrong, ‘tl got 6 Méyeic čyew, ò adedpé;”! (“What is it that you say 
you have, brother?’). The patient, or the mother of the baby, reports the details of the 
affliction whereupon Artemios asks the patient to either lift his robe or to undress, allow- 
ing examination. The act of disrobing could have deeper implications of self-revelation 
since these types of illnesses were and are very personal, of a sort that a man would find 
very hard to admit to himself, let alone an outsider. No simple remedy seems obvious so 
self-denial would be an immediate first resort and this is witnessed in the stories. Eurporos 
in Miracle 5 ‘had a hernia for very many years and suffered exceedingly’. In Miracle 6, 
‘a certain sailor for many years had problems with his testicles . . .® Stephen, the deacon 


37 Johnson, The Life and Miracles, 122. 

38 For paralysis: Cyrus and John: miracle 12; Cosmas and Damian: miracles 4 and 14. Diarrhoea: Cosmas 
and Damian: 15. All numbers are taken from Festugiére’s 1971 edition. For Aesclepius’ range, see Edelstein, 
Asclepius, 221-40 and Dillon, ‘The didactic nature’, 242-43. 

39 Miracle 35. 

40 Miracles 2, 5, 11, 20, 28, 31, 32, 39, 40, 42. 

‘41 Miracles, 2, p. 80. 

42 Miracle 5, emphasis added. 

43 Miracle 6, emphasis added. 
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in Miracle 21, was so ashamed of the rupturing of his testicles that he ‘concealed (himself) 
for a considerable time, watching carefully for a chance to bathe alone in the small hours’. 
Perhaps the most horrifying examples are of the poor man who endured a hernia for 
thirty years* and the fifty-year old patient who had put up with ‘diseased and swollen 
testicles from the twenty-fifth year of his life’. 


Artemios’ cures 


The pattern is thus clear: Artemios, occasionally in disguise, appears in a dream to the 
suffering man and asks what is wrong. The patient replies and then lifts his clothing to 
reveal the extent of the disorder, whereupon the saint acts. In early Christian miracle 
stories, one topos is that the actual miracle, the very act, is not described though events 
leading up to and immediately after the miracle are narrated.” However, there is a blank 
for the process itself. Not so in the Miracles of St. Artemios: though the cure occurs in a 
dream, the patient most definitely lives through the experience. In roughly a third of the 
miracles, the method of healing is described in minute and excruciating detail. Miracle 22 
is a case in point. The patient has a hernia so huge that, ‘his genitals now sank right down 
below his knees ... he measured his hernia with his own hands and its length was twenty 
fingers and its width thirty’. Artemios appears as a distinguished friend and makes an 
incision on the man’s right testicle. The patient wakes up and discovers that his testicle 
is, ‘constantly oozing small drops ... and the moisture coming out was foul smelling’.” 
Artemios then appears in a dream to the assistant of the chief physician and orders him 
to attend to his former patient. Upon arrival, it is discovered that the hernia is now only 
‘swollen up to six fingers’ though, 


Pus was hanging as though on a slender thread. So grabbing this with his fingers the 
assistant drew it forth. And as far as he drew it, the thicker it got and stretched to 
a length of one cubit. While draining his testicles, he filled two buckets with fluid, 
blood and pus.” 


The church is then filled with a ‘sweet fragrance’ and ultimately ‘the patient was cured 


beyond expectation’.*! 


44 Miracles, p. 125, emphasis added. 

45 Miracle 26. 

46 Miracle 27. 

47 Beck, ‘Early Christian miracle story’, 70. 
48 Miracles, p. 131. 

49 Miracles, p. 135. 

50 Miracles, pp. 135-7. 

51 Miracles, p. 137. 
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Much of Artemios’ technique is very physical. He alternately touches, squeezes, 
pricks, treads on, and binds cords around the unfortunate men’s testicles.” Squeezing and 
touching are the commonest methods he employs and interestingly, this procedure tallies 
with the extant works of the seventh-century medical writer, Paul of Aegina. His advice 
for testicular disorders recommends the hands-on approach: 


You may recognise inflammation of the scrotum from the pain being felt at the slight- 
est touch of the hand and from the heat and hardness appearing intense; whereas, 
when the testicle is inflamed, a slight touch does not give pain, which is only felt when 
the part is firmly pressed by the fingers ... but upon grasping it firmly, a deep-seated 
hardness meets the fingers; and fever is sometimes present. 


Artemios seems to be following approved medical practice. In miracles 3, 22, 25 and 42, 
he uses various cutting implements. The first two descriptions are accompanied by vivid 
accounts of stench and effluvium. In Miracle 30, flasks of ‘very clear olive oil made from 
unripe olives’ are given to the patient by Artemios and the long-suffering man is ordered 
to ingest it. In Miracle 20, the client is told to apply a mixture of white vinegar and salt, 
‘moistening a smooth rag in it, apply it to the spot where the sore is and you will be well.’ 
In both cases, Artemios does not apply the treatment himself but tells the patient what to 


do. 


Methodologies and interpretations 


How can we use these extraordinary stories to evaluate Byzantine men? An answer is to 
engage in a series of methodologies — medical, psychosomatic and anthropological — to 
construct a new portrait. 


Medical explanations 

Genital diseases and hernias are, of course, a medical fact” and Paul of Aegina is a very 
useful contemporary source to compare curing techniques. A physician who died after 642 
and whose practice was based in Alexandria, Paul also taught, and seven books of the 
third volume of his writings survive. From his descriptions, it may be possible to make 
tentative diagnoses for some of the men who came to St. Artemios seeking a cure. 


52 Miracles 1, 2, 5, 12, 13, 14, 29, 35, 36, 37, and 44. 

53. The Seven Books of Paulus Aeginetta, 3 vols, trans. F. Adams (London 1844-7). 

54 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, I, 591; CMG 2.3, sect. LIV, 265. 

55 Miracles, p. 161. 

56 Miracles, p. 125. 

57 M. Grmek, Diseases in the ancient Greek world (Baltimore 1989, Eng. trans.) 145-6, 150-1. For modern 
descriptions of hernias, see H. Gray, Anatomy (London 1995; 38" ed.) 1788ff and R. Snell, Clinical anatomy 
for medical students (Boston 1981) 155-63. 

58 Efthymiadis, ‘A day and ten months’, 15, 23-24 where he alludes to ‘saints [who] know symptoms, disease 
effects and medical treatment to perfection’. See also nt. 53 for bibliography. 
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Miracle 2 details the tale of a man who ‘realised that he had three swollen testicles’.°? 
Compare this with the condition hydrocele. This is the name given to: 


An inert fluid, collected about the parts which are enveloped by the scrotum, and 
occasioning marked swelling there ... the common symptom is a permanent swell- 
ing without pain about the scrotum .... When it is formed in the adnata,® being 
everywhere circumscribed and globular, the swelling has the appearance of another 
testicle.°! 


Paul’s method for dealing with water contained in a herniated tumour is described in an 
incredibly detailed and eye-watering operation involving scalpels and hooks. Artemios 
merely grips the unfortunate man’s testicles, ‘so that the man screamed out in pain in his 


sleep for a good time ...’. This is actually in accordance with Paul’s advice for inflamed 


testes, as mentioned earlier and is the treatment used for pneumatocele, which is ‘a species 
of aneurysm’. There are two types: 


One occasioned by the four vessels, which nourish the testicle and the other 
[occasioned] by the arteries of the darti®* and the scrotum being affected. [With the 
latter condition] it is easily made to disappear upon pressure with the fingers.®© 

y pp pon p 8 


This sounds like the conditions and treatment given in miracles 8, 27, 44 and 45 where 
the men are suffering from swollen testicles. 

One of the most painful descriptions given in the miracle stories occurs when the 
patient’s intestines rupture into a hernia to such an extent that his genitals sink to below 
his knees.® Paul describes the reason for an intestinal hernia or enterocele as follows: 


59 Miracles, p. 81. 

60 év éntyevnt@ dt tod Wyeod Cvotévoc: CMG 2, 102. 

61 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams II, 365; CMG 2.6, sect. LXII. See also Snell, 163: ‘Hydrocele: The formation 
of the processus vaginalis and its passage through the lower part of the anterior abdominal wall with the for- 
mation of the inguinal canal in both sexes has been described. The processus is subject to the following common 
congenital abnormalities, 1. It may persist partially or in its entirety as a preformed hernial sac for an indirect 
inguinal hernia, 2. It may become very much narrowed, but its lumen remains in communication with the 
abdominal cavity. Peritoneal fluid will accumulate in it, forming a congential hydrocele. The tunica vaginalis 
is closely related to the front and sides of the testis. It is therefore not surprising to find that inflammation 
of the testis may cause an accumulation of fluid within the tunica vaginalis. This is referred to, simply, as 
hydrocele ... To remove excess fluid from the tunica vaginalis, a fine trocar and cannula are inserted through 
the scrotal skin.’ 

62 Miracles, p. 81. 

63 LSJ s.v. avetevopa. 

64 èv tois Sbagtois: CMG 2, 107. 

65 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, II, 371; CMG 2.6, sect. LXIV. 

66 Miracle 22. See Efthymiadis, ‘A day and ten months’, for discussion of this miracle, esp. 13-15. Also see 
Snell, Clinical anatomy for medical students, 155—6: ‘indirect inguinal hernia is the most common form of 
hernia. The hernial sac ... enters the inguinal canal through the deep inguinal ring ... it may extend part of 
the way along the canal or the full length . .. if the processus vaginalis has undergone no obliteration, then the 
hernia will be complete and will extend ... down into the scrotum ... an indirect inguinal hernia is about 
twenty times more common in males than females ... it is more common on the right ... the right testis 
descends later than the left. It is most common in children and the young adult.’ 
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Enterocele is a descent of the intestine into the scrotum, and is occasioned either from 
the rupture of the peritoneum which takes place in the groin, or from stretching of the 
peritoneum. Both these, I mean rupture and stretching, are occasioned by previous 
violence, such as a blow, a leap, or loud crying, but that from stretching in particular 
is connected with relaxation and other weaknesses of the body.* 


He further divides the syndrome into two: when the intestine remains in the groin, it is 
called bubonocele,® and when it falls down into the scrotum, it is named enterocele.” This 
diagnosis tallies with the narrative in Miracle 7 for example: ‘He (Plato) picked up the 
stone and, as he was struggling to set it on his shoulder, all his intestines ruptured into a 
hernia’.” Paul also mentions, in connection with this subject, that: 


(the) retention of faeces in the region of the scrotum often brings on dangerous 
symptoms; for it is attended with pain, and sometimes with rumbling of wind upon 
pressure.”! 


This occurs in Miracle 40 when eighteen-year old George ‘was transporting stones with 
the other monks and as he was lifting and setting a stone in place, he was troubled in his 
intestines and a loud noise and sound originated in them with the result that those present 
also heard it.” 

Two of the methods that Artemios uses to cure his patients become clearer when we 


find Paul describing an enterocele operation: 


Having made a transverse incision ... when the peritoneum is everywhere laid bare, 
introducing the index finger at the back part of the scrotum between the darti and the 
peritoneum, we free the posterior process (epididymus?) and then with the right hand, 
we bring the testicle with the vaginalis tunica to the incision, and give directions to 
one assistant to stretch the testicle.” 


There are two instances where Artemios uses his finger in such a way. In miracle 29, the 
narrator relates how Artemios, ‘putting his right hand on the very spot of the testicle 
where it was diseased, and with his finger touching the lower edge of his pain-ridden 


67 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, II, 372; CMG 2.6, sect. LXV. 

68 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, I, 589; CMG 2.6, sect. LXVI. 

69 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, 1, 589; CMG 2.3, sect. LIII. 

70 Miracles, p. 91. 

71 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, II, 372; CMG 2.6, Sect. LXV. 

72 Miracles, p. 205. For a modern example, see Paul Auster’s autobiography, Hand to mouth: A chronicle of 
early failure (London 1997) 15 where he describes Joe Mansfield’s misadventure. Joe was ‘the assistant repair- 
man with two hernias and a ravaged Chrysler ... The hernias had come ... when he and two other men were 
carrying a jumbo refrigerator up a narrow flight of stairs. The other men had lost their grip, leaving Joe to 
bear the entire weight of the thing himself, and it was exactly then, as he struggled not to be crushed ... that 
his testicles had shot out of his scrotum. First one ball, he said, and then the other. Pop ... pop. ° 
73 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, II, 373; CMG 2.6, sect. LXV. 
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testicle ... forcefully push(ed) his testicle all the way up into his intestines’. In Miracle 
40, we have already seen how Artemios ‘skilfully’ pushes George’s ‘ailing testicle upward’.” 

One other procedure Paul describes is the use of a ligature pulled tight around the 
diseased testicle. The condition this is used for is cirsocele, which occurs 


. if the nutrient vessels of the testicles be in a varicose state. The symptoms of it 
are obvious. There is a collection attended with swelling, and somewhat curved, of 
a botryoidal” shape, and accompanied with relaxation of the testicle .... We may 
operate on it thus ... we must lay hold of the scrotum and push the cremaster to 
the under part ... then tie ligatures round the vessels where the varices arise and 
where they terminate and make a straight incision in the intermediate space (so as 
to) evacuate the blood collected in the tumour.” 


Miracle 44 narrates how Artemios disguised as ‘a physician, whom [the patient] under- 
stood to be a man who did hernia operations, bringing along a medical instrument and a 
cord’ appears to George the coppersmith, who has a swollen right testicle.” Artemios 
proceeds to cure him by ‘binding the ligament of the left testicle and not of the right with 
the cord’.” George is sharply ordered to take one end of the cord and pull, despite his 
feeble protests that the cord is around the wrong testicle. ‘And as the patient pulled 
one end, St. Artemios held onto the other end and pulled and he seemed to amputate his 
testicle and he woke up in agony from the pain’.® He discovers that he is completely cured 
with the cord still hanging around his left testicle. 


Microcosms — Interpreting the Miracles 

Two approaches have been adopted to combat the problematic genre’! of the miracle 
story: medical, as we have seen, and psychological.’ The medical approach relies on treat- 
ing the ailments as medical realities. But this is too exclusive a method, as, for instance, 
phantom afflictions are not accounted for. In contrast to medical disorders, which are 
actual disorders, these afflictions do not manifest themselves. The organism makes itself 
believe that something is wrong and so the maladies can be responsive to ‘faith healing’. 
Treated medically, their disappearance would be termed as ‘spontaneous cure or natural 
remission’. The latter approach has been applied to a model that emphasizes people 


74 Miracles, p. 159. 

75 Miracles, p. 207. 

76 LSJ, s.v. Botgvoetdic: ‘like a bunch of grapes, clustering’. 

77 Paul of Aegina, trans. Adams, II, 370; CMG 2.6, sect. LXIV. 
78 Miracles, p. 221. 

79 Miracles, p. 221. 

80 Miracles, p. 223. 

81 R. van Dam, Saints and their miracles in late antique Gaul (Princeton 1993) 84; Theissen, Miracle stories; 
Beck, ‘The early Christian miracle story’, 69-71. 

82 van Dam, Saints and their miracles, 84. 

83 van Dam, Saints and their miracles, 84. 
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who live in a climate of economic insecurity, cultural decline and the constant threat of 
invasion.*4 

This solution, to understand healing miracles in terms of medical reality, as van Dam 
has rightly emphasized, is limiting. As an alternative, he suggests an anthropological 
approach: the term ‘disease’ would combine the psychological and biological categories, 
referring to someone who is actually sick. ‘Illnesses’ take into account the symbolic 
interpretations placed on the afflictions. Thus, medicine assumes its own dialogue and 
becomes an instrumental part of society, a cultural system as valid as any other.” The 
‘society’ of this discourse, like the human body, is a dynamic structure highly responsive 
to external and internal influences.” Democritus was the first to refer to the individual as 
a microcosm, an analogy that continued throughout antiquity.” 

The illnesses suffered by the men in the Miracles of St. Artemios could thus be seen 
as the result of the transgression of moral boundaries and hence the product of sin. Seven 
of the miracles explicitly refer to this.” In Miracle 5, Europos, specifically states that the 
reason for his continued failure at obtaining a cure is because ‘my sins prevented me from 
being healed’.” In 35, George gives the same reason to his children, ‘my sins are impeding 
me and I am unworthy of receiving good health because of my deeds’. Miracles 7, 8, 15, 
17 are more detailed ethical concerns. Miracle 7 deals with gambling: a youth whose 
intestines have ruptured during a contest of strength, is chastised by the saint who asks 
him, ‘Why are you so fond of wagers?” Miracle 8 is interesting for allowing an insight 


84 J. Haldon, ‘Supplementary Essay’ in The Miracles of St. Artemios, 33-73, esp. 42-54; J. Haldon, Byzan- 
tium in the seventh century (Cambridge 1990); J. Haldon, ‘Some considerations on Byzantine society and 
economy in the seventh century, BF 10 (1985) 75-112. For a valid criticism of this approach, see S. Efthymiadis’ 
review in JOB 49 (1999) 348-9. For more on seventh-century chaos, see B. Ward-Perkins, From Classical 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages (Oxford 1984); C. Foss, ‘The Persians in Asia Minor and the end of Late Antiq- 
uity’, English Historical Review 90 (1975) 72142; C. Foss, ‘Archaeology and the “20 cities of Asia”, American 
Journal of Archaeology 81 (1977) 469-86; J. Herrin, The formation of Christendom (London 1989) 131-44; 
A. Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), The Byzantine and early Islamic Near East, vol. 1: problems on the literary 
source material (Princeton 1992). 

85 van Dam, Saints and their miracles, 84. 

86 See S. Sontag, Illness as metaphor and AIDS and its metaphors (London 1991). 

87 See van Dam, Saints and their miracles, 84; S. Davies, Jesus the Healer: possession, trance, and the origins 
of Christianity (New York 1995); R. Moore, ‘Between sanctity and superstition: saints and their miracles in the 
age of revolution’, in M. Rubin (ed.), The work of Jacques Le Goff and the challenges of medieval history 
(Woodbridge 1997) 55-67, esp. 59-61; P. Nugent, ‘Bodily effluvia and liturgical interruption in medieval 
miracle stories’, History of Religions 41/1 [2001] 49-70. 

88 M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: an analysis of the concepts of pollution and taboo (London 1966). 

89 M. Douglas, Natural symbols (London 1970) vii-vili, xii; D. Montserrat, ‘Experiencing the male body in 
Roman Egypt’, in L. Foxhall and J. Salmon (eds), When men were men: masculinity, power and identity in 
classical antiquity (London 1988) 153-64. 

90 Miracles 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, 35, 37. 

91 Miracles, p. 87. 

92 Miracles, p. 185. 

93 Miracles, p. 91. 
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into Artemios’ character; he threatens to double a patient’s hernia because the man does 
not cease to talk. Babbling was a sin more commonly ascribed to women.™ The sin 
of doubting is the theme for Miracles 37 and 41: in the latter, although he was healed, 
Polychronios kept ‘constantly touching his testicle and it seemed that he was still diseased 
in his testicle ... he fell asleep keeping his hand on top of his testicle in which he was 
formerly feeling pain’. Miracle 6 is healing of another kind, that of exorcism. Isidore is 
a fifty-three year old sailor who had ‘problems with his testicles. But he was unaware 
that he was being agitated by an evil spirit’ (ind avetuatos wyAEtto novnooð).”® Isidore is 
described as 6 mvevpatoúyevos — ‘the possessed man’.” A child of seven also ‘fell victim 
to the same disease (a hernia) because of an evil demon (&% oxatod dSaluovos).”8 

Violation of the body meant the destruction of common and social ties so conse- 
quently healing would allow the individual to rejoin his community as finally Stephen does 
in Miracle 21, now able to bathe at the usual hours.” Christ cured a sufferer of palsy by 
saying, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee’, providing the basis for the belief that forgiveness 
leads to healing, mental and physical, a conviction that predominates in the Miracles of 
St. Artemios. 


The author and the audience 


The comparison with Paul of Aegina suggests that the compiler of the Miracles had some 
knowledge about medicine but given the sporadic diatribes against doctors that pepper the 
text, it is unlikely that he belongs to the medical profession, at least, not as a trained 
physician." Crisafulli and Nesbitt note that the text contains interpolations but overall, 
they argue for one ‘creative’ compiler in contrast to Haldon, who prefers a less unified 
approach.'? Nesbitt suggests that the Miracles ‘represent ... an oral history ...”'3 given 


94 For example, Euripides, Trojan women, 643-58 (Andromache speaking); Semonides, On women, trans, 
H. Lloyd-Jones, Female of the species: Semonides on women (London 1976), for the persona of ‘the bitch’. Paul 
demands that women be silent in church: 1 Corinthians 34-7. 

95 Miracles, p. 213. 

96 Miracles, p. 87. 

97 As Artemios approaches Isidore, he (Isidore) ‘arose from his bed and ran towards the image, and holding 
up his outstretched hands, he hung suspended ... hovering one cubit above the floor ... So after hanging for 
a considerable time and foaming at the mouth, finally he cried out in a loud voice and fell onto his mattress 
on the floor.’ Greenfield points out that epilepsy ‘was also regarded as being a result of demonic possession and 
was perhaps the affliction most frequently attributed to it.’ [R. Greenfield, Traditions of belief in late Byzantine 
demonology (Amsterdam 1988) 92]. See also Matthew 17:15-20, Mark 9: 17-29, Luke 9: 38-42. 

98 Miracle 10. 

99 van Dam, Saints and their miracles, 85, 89; Douglas, Natural symbols, 101-6. 

100 Matthew 9: 2-9, Mark 2: 2-13, Luke 5: 18-27. 

101 For unscrupulous doctors, see, for example, miracles 27, 32 and 36. 

102 Whitby in The Miracles, ixx. 

103 Nesbitt, ‘Introduction’ to The Miracles, 27. 
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the narrative structure of the miracles and Johnson concurs, noting the ‘immediacy’ of the 
collection." Since some of the tales appear to be recorded secondhand, whilst others 
indicate that the author had personal experience of the events,!° it is conceivable that the 
author, in some way having some medical knowledge (possibly from assisting a doctor?) 
knew a patient of Artemios and was inspired to compile the collection. The all-night 
vigil that took place every Saturday at the Church provided the forum for the stories to 
be heard as they were read aloud, together with the liturgy and the hymns of Romanos.' 
Sufferers would be heartened to learn of those who had been cured. 


Masculinity in the Miracles: metaphor and language 


Since the foundations of the Miracles have been laid, it is now time to turn to the issue 


of masculinity. It is clear that one of the strongest ‘allies’ on the side of man is his 
y g 


107 


supposed rationality.” Reason is such a fundamental asset for masculinity that it may as 


well be designated an intrinsic component of a man’s genetic makeup, denied to women, 
animals and nature in general." Knowledge is aligned to reason, a way of asserting 
oneself in competitive society,’ whilst emotion becomes the antithesis of a rationalist 
tradition, an ominous force, defeated by self-control and dominance over oneself and 
others.!° 

The Miracles are rich in graphic descriptions of the pain the patients endure, both 
when sick and when being cured. Stoicism and self-control are non-existent: the men 
scream or yell in pain,!!! they cry!” and they are afraid.''® The range of vocabulary used 
to describe these emotions is not restricted to one repeated word or phrase but is eluci- 
dated in numerous variations. These can be categorized by those words denoting mental 
anguish and those expressing actual physical reaction to pain. The men are emotionally 


volatile; being ‘sorely troubled’ (&Syuovéo),'' ‘unsettled in spirit’ (ovyyéo),'% ‘at a loss’ 
104 Johnson, The Life and Miracles, 214. 

105 See, for example, Miracle 33, where the story shifts into the first-person narrative: ‘After the working of 
the miracle the man recounted how, “I woke up immediately at the saint’s words ...”’. Also, Miracle 32. In 
Miracle 29, the author explicitly states: ‘as that very same man told me’. 

106 Miracle 33 for evidence for the vigil; Miracle 18 for Romanos. 

107 V. Seidler, Unreasonable men (London 1994) 7—12, 23-34. 

108 Seidler, Rediscovering masculinity, 14, 16. 

109 Seidler, Unreasonable men, 23-5. 

110 Much has been written on the domination of women but other men suffer as well; those of ‘other’ 
races for example; Brittan, Masculinity and power, 5, 9-14; Seidler, Unreasonable men, 15, 23-7; Seidler, ‘Men, 
bodies, identities’, in S. Ervø and T. Johansson (eds), Bending bodies: moulding masculinities, vol. 2 (Aldershot 
2003) 77-91, esp. 80-2. 

111 For example, Miracles 1, 2, 6, 17, 29, 35, 44. 

112 For example, Miracles 5, 21, 22, 33. 

113 For example, Miracles 1, 14, 15, 19, 25, 26. 

114 Miracle 4. Hippocrates. Virg. 1. 

115 Miracle 5. LSJ s.v 2. II: of the mind; ‘confound’ or ‘trouble’. Hippocrates. Virg. 1. 
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impatient/ vexed/ angry’ (Svopoeéw)""® 


(Svacogéo) ,''* ‘moody’ (év OgGuptg meQuTEntdxE1), 
and ‘in agony’ (&ywvidv).'” ‘Despair oppresses them’ (anevdoxrjoewms attdv wBotons), 
they find the pain ‘unendurable’ (a@dentos),'?! they ‘complain loudly’ (SewonaGém),!” and 


they are ‘oppressed/ afflicted/ distressed’ (@A(Bw).!% Vividly, the author makes clear the 
124 


120 


mental anguish (óðvváw)"* experienced by the patients on top of their excruciating 
physical complaints.'* 

Nor is raw vocal motion withheld. The patients lament, wail, shriek, scream and beat 
themselves, again, with a variety of expressions: 680gopa,'” Saxetw,'?” otevátw,! natw,! 
n0dto,'” oipadto,'?! 


funeral lament (qwvic Servov)'>? — a process strictly designated for females. 


and in the phrase, tots x6votg ovyxontéuevoc.'* Voices are raised in 


Such a catalogue of male despair and articulated anguish is startling, even when the 
circumstances are taken into consideration.'** Whilst women symbolized the interior — in 
terms of their body and mode of life — men were not only judged by their external 
appearance and performance but from puberty were taught how to be in command of 
their stance, voice and bearing. In giving vent to their emotions the men would be 
considered effeminate, a charge levelled against those reviled as weak, unmanly and hence 
female.'*© Moreover, some of the language used has tragic resonances: GAyéw (‘pain 
of mind’)! is just one example, thus intensifying the men’s suffering and to an extent, 
feminizing it. 

It is entirely possible that the author wished to create variety yet there is no doubt 
that many of these words, displaying such a lack of restraint, are associated with the 


116 Miracles 17 and 30. 

117 Miracle 9. 

118 Miracle 41. Aeschylus, Suppliants, 513; Sophocles, Electra, 255. 

119 Miracle 44. 

120 Miracle 13. 

121 Miracle 7. 

122 Miracle 33. 

123 Miracle 30. 

124 Miracles 5, 31, 33, 40. 

125 Efthymiadis, ‘A day and ten months’ 22 notes the ‘hero’s psychological ups and downs’. 

126 Miracle 5. Euripides, Andromache, 397. 

127 Miracle 5. 

128 Miracle 5. Aeschylus, Persians, 1046; Eumenides, 788; Sophocles, Philoctetes, 917; Euripides, Alcestis, 199. 
129 Miracle 12. Sophocles, Oedipus, 401, 1152. 

130 Miracles 29 and 35. 

131 Miracle 35. Sophocles, Antigone, 1226. 

132 Miracle 30. 

133 Miracles 41 and 44. 

134 Efthymiadis, ‘A day and ten months’, 11-12; 20 for another form of mental pain; the pain of isolation. 
135 Gleason, ‘The semiotics of gender’, 389-415; Gleason, Making men. 

136 G. Clark, ‘The old Adam: the fathers and the unmaking of masculinity’, in L. Foxhall and J. Salmon 
(eds), Thinking men, 170-182, esp. 171-2; Kuefler, The manly eunuch, 19-36. 

137 Miracles 4 and 37. Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, 744; Euripides, Andromache, 240; Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, 571. 
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behaviour of women. Interestingly, when the perturbed feelings of the females in the 
Miracles are described, a different vocabulary is used. Mothers are commonly moved by 
maternal emotions in their ‘inner parts’ (omAdyyva).'3* This term is never used to describe 
the emotional state of a man, only as part of his body. Another woman, who remains ‘in 
sorrow/ dejection’, is described as év xatynqeia,’” again, a term never used for the men. 
There are three instances where the vocabulary of pain is shared but the context differs: 
the mothers are grieving for their sons.’ There is no overt suggestion that the author has 
deliberately chosen to segregate male/female emotions but the fact remains that the male 
patients are not bearing their pain stoically and behave in a womanly and hence, power- 
less, manner. Of course, men do experience pain and it is a rare man who does not express 
this vocally, but this is unusual. Homeric heroes, it could be argued, display emotion 
volubly.'*! However, their military feats and prowess ensure the retention of their mascu- 
linity. Our Byzantine workmen have no such qualifier. Given this, it is interesting that 
although he is a doux, Artemios himself never dons military apparel when he appears to 
his patients. In order to appear approachable to the men he tones down his manliness." 
There are examples of men trying to keep within the accepted guidelines: many bear 
the pain for several years.'8 Stephen, from Miracle 21, bathes when no one is around! 
and in Miracle 13, the narrator provides his own comment when, although the patient is 
‘constricted by extreme pain’, he tries to get some sleep by ‘pulling himself together’ 
(avaxadobtuevos éautdv étedum). It is this lack of ‘pulling yourself together’, this want of 
self-control that is so conspicuously missing from the majority of the men described.'** 
In the Miracles, illness is viewed not just as a sickness but a ‘moral infirmity’ (td 
&eQ@otmpa),'* a point made earlier when equating sin with disease. This can be extended 
further when we see that inflammation of a testicle is described as pàeyuovń, a metaphor 
for passion or excess.'*” A swollen testicle is a 586uou 6yxmOévtoc,'*® which can also mean 
‘to be puffed up’ or ‘elated’ (over-reaching oneself?). Essentially the genitalia are rendered 


138 Miracles 28, 36, 42, 45. 

139 Miracle 11. 

140 daxetw (Miracle 12), xgátw (Miracle 28), óðúgopor (Miracle 42), 

141 H. van Wees, ‘A brief history of tears: gender differentiation in archaic Greece’, in L. Foxhall and 
J. Salmon (ed.), When men were men, 11-12. 

142 Iam very grateful to Stephanos Efthymiadis for drawing this to my attention. 

143 For example, Miracles 25-27. 

144 Miracle, p. 125. 

145 Vincent Déroche has pointed out to me that the more common understanding of this phrase is ‘to relax’, 
or here, more simply, ‘go to bed’. However, this still carries the connotation that pain is ignored and being 
endured. For ideas on male self-control, see Plato, Phaedo 117 c5—e4 and Republic 388 a4-d7 where Plato goes 
so far as to propose the deletion from Homer of the verses describing Achilles’ tears and Priam’s rolling in the 
dung since they set a bad example and might induce young men ‘to chant lots of dirges and laments about 
petty mishaps, without inhibition or control’ (van Wees in When men were men, 16). 

146 Miracle 20. 

147 Miracles 26 and 37. 

148 Miracles 29, 30, 38, 41. 
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weak and powerless (G4o6éva).'? For the Hippocratics, this swelling of the viscera was 
caused by contamination from the aether, giving rise to an engorgement of passion and 
madness.!® Relief could only be achieved by draining the fluid, as practiced by Artemios 
(and Paul of Aegina).'*' For the men in the Miracles, this has two implications. Firstly, are 
these illnesses/sins related to their actions as men and secondly, do these interpretations 
connect to masculine ideology? 

In the first scenario we have no direct evidence for linking the deeds to the patients’ 
actions as men. The ‘sins’ (at Gyaotia.) remain unspecified or general to the human 
condition and do not appear to be sexually or gender-orientated. However, we could 
hypothesize that Christian sexual misdemeanours stemming from the male organ might 
be inferred — adultery, fornication, rape or even masturbation. 

A more specific link might be discerned in the second case. These swellings are caused 
by accumulation of fluid in a process characterized by the Hippocratics as liquid in a 
constant state of flux, an image common also to literary genres to express emotion. ™®? So 
much liquid naturally creates a heavy mass, with its own ‘weight’. In the Miracles, the 
most frequently used word for a hernia is xataPagis, meaning, ‘to be weighed down’.'3 
Words connotating falling and dripping are frequent both in the Hippocratic corpus to 
denote images of change and to tragedy’s explanation of passion as a destructive force, 
beyond any ideal of masculinity.'* Moreover, on the most essential, elemental level, our 
men cannot literally perform their vital, normative, Christian function; they cannot 
participate in reproduction. Consequently the hernias endured by the men threaten their 
masculinity on a level far-removed from that of a simple medical condition. 


Conclusions 


The notion of power as an inherent component of masculinity is inextricably entwined 


155 


with sexuality,’ whose outward manifestation is the penis. The Miracles of St. Artemios 


concentrate on this fundamental muscle of masculinity, illustrating how the power of the 
saint can heal these men, troubled in mind and body. I have shown how it is possible to 
establish causes for the diseases, whether within medical parameters, where testicular 


149 Miracles 5 and 33. 

150 For disease as pollution, see Hippocratic author, On Breaths 14. 48, ed. E. Littré (Harvard 1923-31), 2: 
250. For references to this in Greek tragedy, see R. Padel, In and out of the mind: Greek images of the tragic 
self (Princeton 1992) 54. 

151 Hippocrates, Aphorisms 7.5 (ed. Littré 4, 194). 

152 Padel, In and out of the mind, 52-3; 83. 

153 Miracles 5, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 23, 24 (a woman), 26, 29, 33, 35, 36, 37, 45. 

154 Padel, In and out of the mind, 55-9; 84. 

155 E. Reynaud, Holy virility: the social construction of masculinity (London 1983). 
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hernias and their cures are a reality’® or within an anthropological framework in which 


disease equals sin.” Examination of the vocabulary detailing the disease tallies with this 
latter hypothesis. Although the transgressions are unstipulated and do not appear to be 
gender-specific, given that their physical manifestations focus on the genital area, it would 
be possible to postulate a link to the patients’ actions as men, more specifically to the 
sexual offences outlined earlier. 

We have some very frightened, desperate and horrified men here and their powerless- 
ness, irrationality, ignorance and immoderation allies them, briefly, with women. None 
are allowed to remain in their feminized state, thanks to the power of Artemios. Their 
status is also important. These men are not emperors, bishops or holy men but granary 
guards, tanners and sailors; technically not prime positions of power and overt ‘maleness’ 
so, conceivably, they are allowed to display temporary weakness." Perhaps the men are 
allowed to be passive, given the context of a miraculous story. There has to be suffering 
in order for the actual miracle itself — the power of the (male) saint — to shine 
through. 

It is clear that a large number of Artemios’ patients had genuine medical complaints. 
For the rest, distress was caused by more metaphysical concerns. The patients are in deep 
trouble: the symbol of their manhood is now inoperable. All the symptoms the men 


156 Possible reasons for the disorder are given in miracles 21, 28, 30, 32 and 40. In Miracle 21 for instance, 
the patient declares, ‘I suffered a rupture, whether from shouting acclamations or from a heavy weight, I can- 
not really say’. Or in Miracle 28, ‘A child fell out of bed and his intestines were ruptured and his testicles came 
to rest over his stomach’. Miracle 30 starts with, ‘Another man ... stretched too far while running and suffered 
a rupture in his intestines and his testicles became swollen’. A last example is Miracle 40, ‘As he was lifting 
and setting a stone in place, he was troubled in his intestines and a loud noise and sound originated in them 
...” Thus, generally, the lifting of heavy objects or a bad fall is seen as a reasonable cause for the affliction; in 
fact any form of violent action. As the deacon Stephen says in Miracle 21, he suspects he was shouting too 
loudly. 

157 Within the narrative there are also four instances of Artemios creating hernias. The first occurs in miracle 
8 when he threatens a babbler with a hernia unless he ceases to speak. In both miracles 17 and 37, Artemios 
transfers hernias from a patient to a healthy man. In 17, the healthy man (an actor) has committed sacrilege 
by urinating in the church, ‘and after urinating he developed a hernia which reached below his knees, He cried 
out in pain ... “by the fear of God, this saint is an impostor. He creates hernias!” ...’. In Miracle 37, the 
hernia is transferred to a certain Peter, who was previously very reluctant to accompany the sufferer (Andrew) 
to the church. He eventually does but pays for his error after just one night: ‘Peter woke up and was groaning 
with pain in his genitals while Andrew himself was praying cheerfully ... Peter showed him his own genitals 
and they were swollen.’ The deliberate creation of a hernia in miracle 15 is because a blasphemous man incurs 
the wrath of Artemios: Narses has been warned but is blithely ignorant of what is about to happen to him: his 
genitals become swollen and so he begins to repent. Artemios has not finished with him however: Narses 
dreams that Artemios visits him and upon waking, discovers that his testicles have ‘ruptured to the length of 
three fingers and the wetness of his legs and his robes caused by blood and pus.’ Not surprisingly, he immedi- 
ately faints. He is helped to his bed by the other patients who apply the patent wax salve and he eventually 
recovers, 

158 Note the significant divide caused by nobility in Byzantium, rather than gender. See D. Smythe, ‘Women 
as outsiders’, in James (ed.), 149-67. 
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endure lead to impotence — obviously a disaster for a society where procreation defined 
marriage. They cannot control what is happening to their own body; their hold on 
masculinity is slipping. 

What then can these Miracles tell us about Byzantine masculinity? Firstly, and 
obviously, the afflictions described were real ailments and were of great concern to those 
who suffered so much. The fact that the illness is concentrated on a man’s genitalia has 
wider implications not only for the way in which a man perceived himself but also how 
he would be perceived by, and conduct himself in, society. Secondly, and unusually, the 
negative and debilitating emotions and reactions of ordinary Byzantine men are acutely 
described, and at length. This is extremely unusual in Byzantine literature and should be 
given attention. Finally, and more controversially, it might be possible to say that these 
men are being punished for specifically male-orientated ‘sins’, given the extraordinary and 
redemptive focus of a miracle story. 

Be that as it may, the Miracles provide us with an alternative picture of alienated 
Byzantine men. But by the power and grace of St. Artemios, fear and pain are transformed 
into relief and health. Masculinity is restored and with it, the men’s identity and place in 
their world. 
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Sect and Utopia in shifting empires: Plethon, Elissaios, 
Bedreddin* 


Niketas Siniossoglou 
University of Cambridge 


This discussion reopens the file on Plethon’s purported stay in Ottoman territory in order 
to trace the origins of the Plethonean belief in sectarianism as a vehicle for attaining 
utopian sociopolitical ends. In the first part, possible approaches to Plethon’s alleged study 
with the mysterious mentor Elissaios are considered. In the second part, an argument is 
presented that in both the changing Ottoman Empire and the disintegrating Byzantine 
Empire esoteric societies contemporaneously developed a potentially antinomian role. Just 
like Plethon’s ‘brothers’, the ‘Brethren of Purity’ of al-Bistami, Sheikh Bedreddin and 
Börklüce Mustafa opted for sectarianism in order to recover a supraconfessional religious 
law and construe a novel political identity. This indicates the probability of a common 
nexus between Rumelia, the Peloponnese and the Aegean spanning confessional lines and 
utilizing sect as the vehicle of utopianism. 


Around 1451/2 in a letter to the civil officer Oises, Gennadios Scholarios described a pagan 
circle operating in the Peloponnese that assumed the form of a religious ‘brotherhood’: 
phratria.' Interestingly, the intellectual star of Mistra, Gemistos Plethon, author of a 
notorious underground book entitled Treatise on the Laws (henceforth Nomoi) on the 
revival of polytheism and the ideally just constitution, is not explicitly associated with this 
group — though to all appearances Plethon’s arch-enemy Scholarios kept an eye on his 


* Tam grateful to Cornell H. Fleischer (Chicago) for his advice on Ottoman sects and Islamic mysticism. 
Peter Garnsey (Cambridge), Anthony Kaldellis (Ohio) and George Koutzakiotis (Athens) discussed my ideas 
with me and commented on earlier drafts of this paper. 

1 Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem IV.477.2. Works by Scholarios are quoted according to the edition of L. Petit, 
X. Siderides and M. Jugie (eds.), Oeuvres complètes de George Scholarios, 8 vols. (Paris 1928-36). The most 
comprehensive study of Gennadios Scholarios is by M.-H. Blanchet, Georges-Gennadios Scholarios (vers 1400- 
vers 1472): un intellectuel orthodoxe face à la disparition de l’empire Byzantin (Paris 2008), offering a discussion 
of the clash between Scholarios and Plethon on 177-92. For the dating of Scholarios’ works I am following the 
suggestions by Blanchet, 482-7. See also C. Livanos, Greek tradition and Latin influence in the work of George 
Scholarios (Piscaway, NJ 2006). 
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activities for a long time.? The Nomoi were not Plethon’s first experiment with the notion 
of an ideal polity. His two Memoranda regarding the salvation of the Peloponnese from 
the Ottoman threat were inspired by Plato’s Kallipolis and addressed to the Despot 
Theodore and the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos. They contained measures aiming at the 
radical military, fiscal, religious and sociopolitical reformation of the Despotate of the 
Morea. Plethon considered his plan to be viable, yet his contemporaries do not appear to 
have either attempted, or even considered its implementation. Modern scholarship has 
discussed the definite influence of Platonic utopianism and considers the possibility of 
Plethon’s political utopianism having inspired, in its turn, Thomas More’s Utopia.’ 
Francois Masai insightfully saw a connection between Scholarios’ use of the particu- 
lar word phratria to describe an existing pagan cell and Plethon’s acknowledgement in the 
Nomoi of strong bonds among the phratores (brothers) initiated into his Hellenic religio- 
philosophical outlook. Thus, in a hymn Plethon addresses not only gods, heroes, and 
ancestors, but also his ‘comrades’ (ovvtgogot), ‘companions’ (étaigot) ‘fellow-inhabitants’, 
‘fellow-citizens’ (noto), ‘friends’ and significantly ‘brothers’ (~odtoges).* This is not 
the only evidence suggesting that the ‘brothers’ mentioned in the Nomoi were far from 
imaginary, but indeed identifiable or at any rate associated with the pagans Scholarios 
uncovered. Scholarios’ description of pagan ritual activities in the Peloponnese is lifted 
from the introduction to Plethon’s Nomoi.’ On the other hand, the intention to organize 


2 On Gemistos Plethon see F. Masai, Pléthon et le Platonisme de Mistra (Paris 1956); B. Tambrun, Pléthon, 
le retour de Platon (Paris 2006); N. Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism in Byzantium: illumination and Utopia in 
Gemistos Plethon (Cambridge 2011). For the question of Plethon’s religious confession and his paganism see 
also F. Pagani,‘Filosofia e teologia in Giorgio Gemisto Pletone: La testimonianza dei codici Platonici’, Rinasci- 
mento 49 (2008) 3-45. For good accounts of the historical context see C. M. Woodhouse, George Gemistos 
Plethon: the Last of the Hellenes (Oxford 1986) and M. Neri, Pletone: Trattato delle virtù (Milan 2010). It is 
hoped that two recently completed PhD dissertations on the philosophy of Plethon (V. Hladky, Plato’s Second 
Coming: an outline of the philosophy of George Gemistos Plethon, PhD Diss. Prague 2007) and his intellec- 
tual context (Y. Smarnakis, Avayévvnon xal Bvtávuo. Tò magddetyya tod TTAjOwva, PhD Diss. University 
of Athens 2005) will soon appear in print. Plethon’s Nomoi were edited by C. Alexandre, French trans. 
A. Pellisier. Paris 1858; repr. Amsterdam 1966; partial repr. with an introduction by R. Brague (Paris 1982). 
Plethon’s response to Scholarios (Contra Scholarii pro Aristotele obiectiones) was edited by E. V. Maltese 
(Leipzig 1988). For the manuscript tradition, editions and translations of Plethon’s works see M. Neri, Pletone, 
196-225. 

3 On the Memoranda see P. Garnsey, ‘Gemistus Plethon and Platonic political philosophy’, in Transforma- 
tions of Late Antiquity: essays for Peter Brown, eds. P. Rousseau and M. Papoutsaki (Burlington 2009) 327-40, 
here at 334-5, 338-40 and P. Garnsey, Thinking about property: from Antiquity to the Age of Revolution 
(Cambridge 2007) 54-8. I am following D. R. Morrison, ‘The utopian character of Plato’s Ideal City’, in G.R.F. 
Ferrari (ed.) The Cambridge Companion to Plato’s Republic (Cambridge 2007) 232-55, here at 232, in applying 
the terms ‘utopia’ and ‘utopian’ in the Platonic context in order to signify ‘a description of an imagined society 
put forward by its author as better than any existing society, past or present.’ 

4  Nomoi 198-9 (II1.34,5.203-15); Masai, Pléthon 306. 

5 Masai, Pléthon, 304 and 306, also brings to the foreground Scholarios’ serious allegation (Ad Raulem 
Oesem IV.477.15-39) that members of the brotherhood were previously engaged in the discussions regarding 
the Union of the Latin and Roman Orthodox Churches. For a different view, see J. Monfasani, ‘Platonic pagan- 
ism in the fifteenth century’, in M. A. Di Cesare (ed.), Reconsidering the Renaissance (Binghampton, NY 1992) 
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a secret religious society with the aim of pursuing a radical legislative and sociopolitical 
regeneration appears unprecedented in the late Byzantine context. One wonders: what is 
the possible source of inspiration or model behind Plethon’s reversion to a religious sect 
for political ends? What are the origins of his persuasion that a phratria or sect, namely 
a small, dynamic movement destined to grow up in an alien environment, may actually 
succeed in instigating a radical sociopolitical reform? 

This paper addresses this issue by reopening the file regarding one of the most intrigu- 
ing aspects of the life of Gemistos Plethon: his sojourn in the Ottoman court sometime 
during the last decades of the fourteenth century. The first part considers possible 
approaches to Plethon’s alleged period of study with a shadowy instructor called Elissaios 
and introduces two competing ways of construing the name Elissaios. The second part 
shifts the focus from the particular question regarding the religious and intellectual 
identity of Elissaios to the radicalization of religious and sociopolitical esoteric circles 
within the Ottoman context. It argues that, independently of the plausibility of Plethon’s 
encounter with Elissaios, his stay in the Ottoman court may well have instigated the choice 
of a sect as a means for attaining utopian sociopolitical ends advocated in the Nomoi. 
Arguably, it is another contemporary religious instructor, Sheikh Bedreddin, who provides 
an even more intriguing and meaningful model of how esoteric societies might function 
as vehicles for both religious regeneration and radical sociopolitical reform. 


The shadowy Elissaios 


According to Scholarios, Plethon was enticed into paganism in Ottoman territory by 
an instructor named Elissaios. Scholarios describes Elissaios as an influential Ottoman 
crypto-pagan Jew and Peripatetic philosopher in the tradition of Averroes, and claims 
that he introduced Plethon to the philosophy of Zoroaster and polytheism. The hellenistes 
and polytheos Elissaios was purportedly burned alive. This unusual death might have 
occurred by accident, yet it is more likely that Scholarios implies a punishment for 
religious dissidence.’ Plethon does not mention Elissaios. No other author corroborates 
this story. Nor does Scholarios name his sources. Still, it is clear that he had depended for 


Continued 

45-61. Monfasani doubted the association between the pagan cell and Plethon assumed by Scholarios. Still, 
Masai and further I. Medvedev (“H tx08e0n tod å&nootåry Tovpevahiou and tiv noy tod dixaiov’, Bvtavrival 
Méedétau 3 (1991) 152-73 have provided sufficient evidence for maintaining this association. Cf. Blanchet, 
Scholarios, 183, who also links the pagans in Scholarios’ epistle with Plethon’s circle. 

6 Scholarios refers to Plethon’s encounter with Elissaios twice, in the letter ‘to the exarch Joseph regarding 
the book by Gemistos and polytheism’ and in the letter ‘to the princess of the Peloponnese on Plethon’s 
Book on the Laws’. Cf. Schol. Ad principessam Pelop. 1V.152.37-153.9; Ad exarchum Josephum, 1V.162.8-11. 
Scholarios implicitly refers to Elissaios in his epistle regarding the Juvenalius affair: ‘if a Jew dares to distort 
Christian reasoning, he is liable to capital punishment.’ Cf. Schol. Ad Raoulem Oesem 1V.487.31-4; 
Woodhouse, Plethon, 317. 

7 Woodhouse, Plethon, 28. I return to the question of Elissaios’ death below. 
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a long time on eavesdroppers and spies of various sorts who provided information on 
Plethon’s whereabouts and the pagan philosophy of the Nomoi.’ Furthermore, though 
Plethon is notoriously silent about his studies, a passing reference in Against Scholarios 
affirms that ‘we have learned Averroes’ doctrines in regard to the human soul from the 
most wise of the Italians and the Jews’, thus providing an opening for assuming that at 
some point in his life Plethon maintained contact with Jewish circles.’ 

Scholarship on Plethon is naturally tantalized by Scholarios’ account. There is a 
general consensus that it is perilous to try to establish when Plethon began his purported 
sojourn in Ottoman territory or whether he left before or after his mentor’s death.'° There 
are three main theories in regard to the intellectual identity of Elissaios. Masai emphasized 
one aspect of Scholarios’ account, according to which Elissaios was attached to the 
philosophy of Averroes as well as to that of ‘other Persian and Arab commentators of 
Aristotle whom the Jews translated into their own language’.'' Thus, he sees in Elissaios 
an instructor adhering to the Neoplatonic reception of Aristotle, which Plethon later uti- 
lized in his famous clash with Scholarios over the essence of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy.” 

Following Henri Corbin, Michel Tardieu propounded a more daring thesis that still 
remains popular and is more recently followed by Brigitte Tambrun, according to which 
the ‘Zoroastrian’ ideas that Elissaios transmitted to Plethon reflect those of the Persian 
mystic Suhrawardi.® However, in a recent PhD dissertation Vojtech Hladky objected to 
the possibility of an inner connection between Zoroastrianism, Suhrawardi and Plethon. 
From this viewpoint nothing compels us to introduce the transmission of Iranian mysti- 
cism in order to explain Plethon’s Platonism, which might be seen as reducible to Middle 
Platonic and Neoplatonic sources. Thus Plethon’s references to Zoroaster may well be of 
Neoplatonic and, in particular, Proclan origin, rather than Iranian." 

According to a third possibility, Elissaios is identifiable with the Jewish doctor Elisha, 
whose medical school attracted Byzantine and Italian students. Thus, in the most recent 


8 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum 1V.155.30-156.1: ‘It was apparent to us for a long time what sort of 
man he really was, and we were also aware of his working on such a book at diverse times; for trustworthy 
witnesses had given us their accounts of it, and we obtained much and undisputed evidence, first when we were 
in the Peloponnese, and then in Italy’. 

9 Pl. Contra Schol. 4.27-9. 

10 Masai, Pléthon, 58. 

11 Schol. Ad principessam Pelop. 1V.153.1-3. 

12 Masai, Pléthon, 60. 

13 See M. Tardieu, ‘Pléthon lecteur des Oracles’, Métis 2 (1987)141-64, and Tambrun, Pléthon, 37, 91-4. In 
her recent article on Plethon in the Dictionary of Gnosis and Western Esotericism, ed. W.J. Hanegraaff (Leiden 
2006, s.v. ‘Plethon, Georgios Gemistos’, 960-3, here at 960) Tambrun notes that: ‘From Elisha [Plethon] 
presumably learned some doctrines concerning Zoroaster’ (my emphasis). 

14 V. Hladky, ‘B. Tambrun-Krasker on George Gemistos Plethon’, BSI 67 (2009) 372-80, here at 375: ‘There 
does not seem to be any doctrinal similarity between Suhrawardi and Plethon, but worse still, there is no 
evidence that Suhrawardi and his school esteemed Zoroaster in a particular way.’ Cf. Hladky, Plato’s Second 
Coming, passim. 
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discussion of the Elissaios question, Philippe Gardette plausibly observed that the scarcity 
of the name Elisha renders it highly improbable that two people bearing the same 
name lived in the same city at the same time.'° Further, Gardette considers it plausible that 
Elissaios was Plethon’s instructor not only in medicine, but also in philosophy and 
astronomy.’ We shall see that mystics such as Bistami combined studies in medicine with 
a study of the ‘science of letters and divine names’. 

On the other hand, other scholars thought that the conditions under which Plethon 
is said to have found himself in ‘the court of the barbarians’ are rather dubious. To begin 
with, why would Plethon study among the Turks rather than in illustrious Constantino- 
ple? Zakythinos and more recently Berger objected that Scholarios’ attempt to link Plethon 
to an obscure Jewish teacher might be either completely, or to a large extent, fictitious.” 
What might be seen as pointing towards this direction in the Byzantine context is the 
polemical and rhetorical value of crediting Jewish sectarians and magicians with heretical 
views. Seen in this light, Elissaios may well be a caricature analogous to Tessarokon- 
tapechys, the mysterious wizard, leader of ‘lawless Jews’, and ‘instrument of soul-destroying 
demons’, who, according to Byzantine sources, planted the evil seed of iconoclasm, just 
as Elissaios planted that of paganism." 

Still, as Masai observed, the fact remains that Plethon’s familiarity with Islamic 
notions appears to confirm Scholarios’ story regarding an early sojourn on Ottoman soil.!” 
The respect and admiration that Plethon had for the Turks’ belief in predestination, 
and the knowledge he seems to have acquired regarding their military organization and 
worldview, also suggest that at some point Plethon crossed the Christian—Muslim barrier, 
possibly by participating in a dialogue with members of mystical sects.” There is no 
alternative account of Plethon’s formative years that might be used to counter or 
discredit the possibility of such a sojourn. 

The first issue that needs to be addressed concerns the plausibility of assuming that 
Plethon may have chosen to ‘desert his home country’, as Scholarios has it, and move to 


15 P. Gardette,‘Pour en finir avec Pléthon et son maitre juif Elisée’, in Etudes imagologiques et relations 
interconfessionelles en zone byzantino—ottomane (Istanbul 2007) 147-64, here at 152-4. On the doctor Elisha, 
author of a Jewish-Byzantine medical encyclopedia, see the introduction to the edition of Plethon’s Manual to 
astronomy by A. Tihon and R. Mercier (Louvain-la-Neuve 1997) 7-8. 

16 P. Gardette, ‘Pour en finir avec Pléthon et son maitre juif Elisée’, 163. 

17 D. A. Zakythinos, Despotat grec de Morée, Il, rev. ed. C. Maltézou (London 1975) 324 is one of the 
first scholars to cast doubts on the theory of a Zoroastrian connection. A. Berger, ‘Plethon in Italien’, in 
E. Konstantinou (ed.) Der Beitrag der Byzantinischen Gelehrten zur abendlandischen Renaissance des 14. 
und 15. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt 2006) 79-89, here at 80, notes that Plethon’s alleged stay in the court of the 
Ottomans might never have taken place, though, if it did, it should be placed before 1389. 

18 On the question of the Jewish identity of this man and the edict of Yazid see A. A. Vasiliev, ‘The 
iconoclastic edict of the Caliph Yazid II, A. D. 721’, DOP 9 (1956) 23-47, here at 28-30. 

19 Masai, Pléthon, 57. 

20 Cf. A. Akasoy, ‘Plethons Nomoi. Ein Beitrag zum Polytheismus in spatbyzantinischer Zeit und seiner 
Rezeption in der islamischen Welt’, Revista Mirabilia 2008, http://www.revistamirabilia.com/Numeros/Num2/ 
akasoy.html; F. Taschner, ‘Georgios Gemistos Plethon, Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Übertragung von islamischem 
Geistesgut nach dem Abendlande’, Der Islam 18 (1929) 236-43. 
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what the latter calls ‘the court of the barbarians’. What was he doing there in the first 
place? A reply is provided once we inquire into the exact location of this court. In both 
accounts of Scholarios regarding the encounter between Plethon and the mysterious 
Elissaios the word aule might be taken to mean ‘capital’, or more specifically ‘palace’. 
This leaves us with two candidates for the title: the Bithynian city of Bursa, first capital 
of the Ottomans since 1326, which hosted, as we shall presently see, a large castle; and 
Adrianople (Edirne) in Thrace, where the Sultans had their base since 1366.” These 
suggestions are equally attractive. 

The recent studies by Michel Balivet and Philippe Gardette show that there is nothing 
strange in Scholarios’ story, at least in so far as we assume that Plethon opted for either 
of these cities. At the time Plethon is said to have found himself in Ottoman territory, 
presumably around the 1380s, both cities were theatres of a unique circulation of ideas 
and philosophical experimentations. The Arabo—Persian medical school of Adrianople 
attracted students from Europe and was an intellectual centre that offered more to a 
Byzantine student than did those of Venice and Constantinople. Christians and Muslims 
studied with Jewish masters and Jews with Muslims; medical studies appear to have 
fostered the search for ‘a new thought.” Muslims, Greeks, Dominicans, Sufis (at least one 
tradition going back to al-Biruni imaginatively relates the word sufi to sophos™) and 
Bektashis, Jews and Kabbalists interacted in a milieu of syncretism that would have 
certainly satisfied the curiosity of an avantgardist spirit such as Plethon. It also appears 
that the Fraticelli, radical anticlerical dissenters condemned by the Inquisition, were active 
in Chios and possibly inspired the religious rebellion of Bedreddin’s follower Börklüce 
Mustafa.” 

As for Bursa, it is noteworthy that in 1432/3 Bertrandon de la Broquiére, a spy of the 
duke of Burgundy and adventurer travelling alone in the Ottoman Empire, described 
the place as ‘a very fine commercial centre, the best city belonging to the Grand Turk’. 
Situated at the foot of Mount Olympos in Bithynia, Bursa was still home to a Greek 
population. According to Bertrandon’s story the Greeks were the only ones really enjoying 
‘caviar with olive oil’. Apparently Bursa was also a good spot for studies in esotericism. 


21 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, 1V.162.7-11: naga tH tõv BaeBdowv avAf nageoitod tiv nateida pvyov. 

22 C. Alexandre, Pléthon, Traité des lois (Paris 1853) vi, n.2, identified the ‘barbarian’s court’ with Adrianople. 
So does Tambrun, Pléthon, 36. But see D. Zakythinos, ‘Mouvement intellectual dans le Despotat de Morée’, 
L’hellénisme contemporain 2.4-5 (1952) 339-66, here at 353 n. 1, for the candidacy of Bursa. Woodhouse 
(Plethon, 26), also appears to consider the latter city as Plethon’s ‘natural choice’ given its fame as ‘the city of 
the theologians’. 

23 Gardette, ‘Pour en finir avec Pléthon et son maitre juif Elisée’, 148, 161. 

24 M. Balivet, ‘Église et clercs Byzantins dans l’épopée Turque’, BF 39 (2007) 49-78, here at 56. 

25 K. Zhukov, ‘Börklüce Mustafa, was he another Mazdak?’, in G. Veinstein, Syncrétisme et Hérésies dans 
POrient Seldjoukide et Ottoman (XIVe-X Ville siècle) (Paris 2005) 119-27, here at 119-20. 

26 B. de la Broquiére, The voyage d’Outremer by Bertrandon, ed. and trans. G. R. Kline, (New York 1988) 
83-5. On the Castle of Bursa see further H.W. Lowry, ‘The role of the Bursa palace in preparing bread for the 
Ottoman Sultans’, in B. Tezcan and K. K. Barbir (eds) Identity and identity formation in the Ottoman world: 
a volume of essays in honour of Norman ltzkowitz (Wisconsin 2008) 43-9. 
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A near contemporary of Plethon, al-Bistami of Antioch (c. 1380-1455), an important Sufi 
mystic and teacher of Sheikh Bedreddin, chose Bursa as his homebase in order to immerse 
himself in the study of ‘the science of letters and divine names’, history, medicine and 
divination.” At that time already an authority in Sufism, lettrism and oriental spiritualism, 
al-Bistami moved in a congenial environment in which Hurufi missionaries preached 
openly by the 1430s. Drawing inspiration from the Neoplatonic philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
al-Bistami sought to recover a perennial and prophetic wisdom.” Significantly, he 
addressed his circle as ‘the Brethren of Purity’: this is an ancient mode of address 
analogous to Plethon’s phratores. 

Medicine seems to have reached advanced levels, since according to Bertrandon ‘there 
are very nice places, like hospitals. In three or four of these, bread, meat and wine are 
distributed to those who want to take them in God’s name.’ But Bursa was also famous 
for the Ottoman court, ‘a fine, large castle’. This last detail is significant, for it certainly 
qualifies for Scholarios’ aule. Bertrandon heard that ‘there are about a thousand houses 
inside’.”” 

The Ottoman seraglio in Bursa and/or Adrianople in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries was open to literary circles interested in Ottoman—Christian interaction.” A Sufi 
and lettrist teacher such as Bistami advertized that he had spent time in Chios ‘with the 
learned and virtuous of the Christians’.*! Sheikh Bedreddin also sought to utilize connec- 
tions with the Christian world. Owing to the common emphasis laid on psychophysical 
askesis by both Hesychasm and Sufism and the dissemination of the Greek language, 
Islamic mysticism could conveniently accommodate crypto-Christian tendencies. 
Christians and Muslims, Greeks and Turks met on an esoteric and spiritual level and the 
graecophone Jews (Romaniotes) often assumed the role of mediator.* It is no coincidence 
that the pillar of Roman Orthodoxy, Gregory Palamas, reflected upon his discussions with 
the mysterious Chionai he met during his Turkish captivity in 1354 to the effect that 
a symphonia between mystical Islam and his notion of Orthodoxy was only a question 
of time.*> Moreover, adherents of both Bektashi and Hurufi devotions and incipient 
sectarianisms were familiar with eastern Christianity, directly or indirectly initiating the 
secret islamization of Christian monks.*4 


27 C. H. Fleischer, ‘Ancient wisdom and new sciences: prophecies at the Ottoman court in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries’, in M. Farhad and S. Bagci (eds), Falnama: the Book of Omens (London 2010) 232-43, 
here at 232. 

28 C. H. Fleischer, ‘Seer to the sultan: Haydar-I Remmal and Sultan Süleyman’, in Cultural horizons: a 
Festschrift in honor of Talat S. Halman, ed. J. L. Warner (Syracuse, N.Y. 2001) 290-9, here at 291-2. 

29 Lowry, ‘The role of the Bursa palace’, 43-9. 

30 Balivet, ‘Église et clercs Byzantins dans l’épopée Turque’, 50. 

31 Fleischer, ‘Ancient wisdom and new sciences’, 232. 

32 Gardette,‘Pour en finir avec Pléthon et son maitre juif Elisée’, 159. 

33 On this incident see R. A. Miller, ‘Religious versus ethnic identity in fourteenth-century Bithynia: Gregory 
Palamas and the case of the Chionai’, in B. Tezcan and K. K. Barbir (eds), Identity and identity formation in 
the Ottoman world (Madison, Wis. 2007) 27-42. 

34 On the ideas of Hadji Bektach as a vehicle for converting Christian monks see Balivet, ‘Église et clercs 
Byzantins dans l’épopée Turque’, 70. 
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To be sure, in most circumstances a Jewish Aristotelian with an interest in paganism 
and Zoroaster might be a rarity hard to come by.” Still, the theory of an encounter 
between Plethon and an extravagant philosopher named Elissaios has a certain plausibil- 
ity in the setting of an intellectual crossroad in which a variety of esoterical streams 
were amply represented and in which cultural and inter-religious exchange produced 
an amalgam of multiple intellectual and religious identities. If Plethon really studied in 
Ottoman territory, then he did not do so among ‘barbarians’, as Scholarios has it in his 
epistle, but as a novice with a Greek Orthodox background seeking spiritual guidance 
among instructors who, like Bedreddin, developed syncretism and sectarianism to a level 
unimaginable to any group of intellectuals on Byzantine territory. 

What appears to be a more complex problem is the possibility of a genuine ‘Zoroas- 
trian’ or Iranian connection preserved by followers of the Iranian philosopher Suhrawardi 
(c. 1155-1191) operating on Ottoman ground. Elaborating on the editorial and philo- 
sophical work of Henri Corbin on Suhrawardi, Michel Tardieu argued that Elissaios was 
a carrier of Iranian mysticism and became for Plethon what Ammonius Saccas had been 
for Plotinus.” Intriguingly, Scholarios credits Elissaios with two distinct philosophical 
influences, whose combination point to a follower of Suhrawardi. The first involves 
Zoroaster, the second Averroes ‘and other commentators’ of Aristotle: Suhrawardi 
was not only an Iranian mystic, but also a Peripatetic philosopher and critical reader 
of Aristotle.” The attribution of these two influences to the same person is so peculiar, 
that it should not be readily dismissed as accidental: their combination is pertinent of 
the philosophy of Suhrawardi, even if the latter appears to have elevated Hermes over 
Zoroaster.*® Besides, the case of Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century amply shows 


35 Gardette (‘Pour en finir avec Plethon et son maitre Elisse’, 150) notes that the combination of Zoroastrian- 
ism and Aristotelianism does not appear very coherent. Similarly, Hladky (‘B. Tambrun-Krasker on George 
Gemistos Plethon’, 375) notes the bizarre combination of Aristotelianism, Zoroastrianism and polytheism in 
Scholarios’ account. 

36 M. Tardieu, ‘Pléthon lecteur des Oracles’, 142: ‘Ce que Ammonius Saccas avait été pour Plotin, Elisha le 
fut pour Plethon: aux mémes ages, pour les mémes raisons, par le méme choix.’ On the Suhrawardi order from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, see Q. Huda, Striving for divine union: spiritual exercises for Subrawardi 
Sufis (London 2003) passim. Cf. the classic work by H. Corbin, En Islam iranien: Aspects spirituels et 
philosophiques Il, Sobrawardi et les platoniciens de Perse (Paris 1971). 

37 For one advocacy of the Zoroastrian aspect of the philosophy of Suhrawardi see H. Corbin, Les motifs 
zoroastriens dans la philosophie de Sohrawardi [sic] (Teheran 1946) 14-36. Plethon attributes a prominent place 
to Zoroaster in various works, most notably in Summary of Platonic and Zoroastrian Doctrines, in his com- 
mentary on the Chaldean Oracles, and the prologue of the Nomoi. See here T. Nikolaou, “O Zwogdotens els 
tò Piroocogixdv ovotnua tod l. Tepotot MAynOwvosc’, WAnOwvind (Thessalonike 2004) 19-66. 

38 The priority of Hermes in Suhrawardi is noted by Hladky, ‘Tambrun-Krasker on George Gemistos 
Plethon’, 375, in order to undermine the theory of a connection between the philosophy of Suhrawardi and 
Plethon. However, this hardly means that Plethon was not acquainted with Iranian spirituality. Tambrun 
(‘Plethon, Georgios Gemistos’, 961) has plausibly observed that Plethon ‘passes over in silence the sage Hermes’ 
because in the tradition of Greek patristics ‘Hermes is coupled with Moses.’ In other words, the preference 
for Zoroaster may have appeared necessary in order to differentiate Hellenic theology from the evolution of 
Christian theology in the Byzantine context. 
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how the empiricism of Aristotelean epistemology may be rendered conformable to the 
experiential aspect of psychophysical asceticism. 

Further characteristics of the mystical philosophy of Suhrawardi that are compatible 
with Plethon’s pagan Platonism support the picture of Elissaios as a transmitter of 
esoteric knowledge. Such is the inclusivity of the ‘philosophy of illumination’ of Suhrawardi, 
which attributes a special place to Pythagoras, the Persian sages and ‘the inspired and 
illumined Plato.’ This move negates the exclusivity of any particular religious revelation 
within history, just as Plethon does in Book I of the Nomoi. Compare, for example, two 
remarkably similar formulations of the idea that truth is coeval with the world. According 
to Plethon,‘True opinions are coeval (cuvatéia) with the universe and mankind, even if 
they prevail at times over many people and at times over few’. And here is Suhrawardi: 


Do not imagine that philosophy has existed only in these recent times 
[i.e. the times of Pythagoras, Plato and the Persian philosophers]. 
The world has never been without philosophy or without a person 
possessing proofs and clear evidences to champion it. [...] 

Thus shall it be so long as the heavens and the earth endure.” 


Plethon’s procession of divinities in the Nomoi may be read as evoking the radiation 
of Light/Being pervading and holding together all levels of reality in Suhrawardi. The 
complex angelology of Suhrawardi also evokes the manner in which Plethon assigns the 
supervision of particular aspects of the physical and intellectual world to specific deities. 
Further, it has been recently noted that the theory according to which Elissaios was a fol- 
lower of Suhrawardi is strengthened by the prominent role of angelology in both Iranian 
mysticism and Romaniote Kabbala.” Suhrawardi also identifies archetypes/Platonic forms 
with an order of luminous spheres, constructing a system analogous to the Plethonean 
ontological chain, in which Greek deities are identifiable with the megista gene of the 
Sophist and Platonic Forms.% Both Suhrawardi and Plethon were aiming at creating a 
spiritual map with reference to imaginary beings/archetypes transcending the corporeal 
world. 

To be sure, one could also make the claim that Zoroaster in Plethon belongs to the 
sphere of religious imagery and paradigmatic symbolism standing for archetypical and 
‘alien’ wisdom in the same sense as do Egyptian priests in Timaeus’ likely tale. In 


39 Suhrawardi, The philosophy of illumination (Hikmat al-ishraq), ed. and trans. J. Walbridge and H. Ziai 
(Provo, Utah 1999) 2.15-16. 

40 Nomoi 253 (III.43.143-6). 

41 Suhrawardi, The philosophy of illumination (Hikmat al-ishraq) 2.28-30. 

42 Gardette,‘Pour en finir avec Pléthon et son maitre juif Elisée’, 152. 

43 See Suhrawardi, The philosophy of illumination 107.25—108.7; 110.14-28. On the angelology of Suhrawardi 
see M. A. Razavi, Subrawardi and the School of Illumination (Surrey 1997) 45-7, 81-7; Corbin, Les motifs 
zoroastriens, 14-36 and Corbin’s ‘Prolegomena’ to Suhrawardi, Oeuvres philosophiques et mystiques, ed. 
H. Corbin (Teheran 1952) 39-55. On Suhrawardi’s theory of illumination as ‘a special form’ of Neoplatonist 
emanationism see H. Ziai, Knowledge and illumination (Atlanta 1990) 162-66. Cf. Corbin, En Islam iranien, 
Il, 104. 
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that case, in the course of his confrontation with Christian Orthodoxy, Plethon used 
‘Zoroaster’ and the ‘Chaldean Oracles’ he commented upon as rhetorical means to an 
end, namely as external guarantors of the truthfulness and supra-historical veracity of his 
version of Platonism. Scholarios was aware of the contents of the Nomoi, and it might 
have been hard to resist the temptation of crediting Plethon’s shadowy Jewish teacher not 
only with pagan interests, but also with those ‘Zoroastrian’ inclinations mentioned in the 
Nomoi and Plethon’s commentary to the Chaldean Oracles. 

Though certainly more economical than Tardieu’s thesis, a reading of Plethon’s 
philosophy which relies on exclusively ancient Platonist sources is not in itself enough to 
rule out a priori the influence of the Suhrawardi order. The reason is that, as Corbin 
observed, Suhrawardi’s philosophy is conformable with Proclan Neoplatonism too.“ My 
point here is that the mediation of contemporary esoteric streams is very likely to 
have become untraceable because essentially indistinguishable from the direct influence 
exercised upon Plethon by late antique Platonist sources. In fact, classifying Suhrawardi 
as a Neoplatonist enhances the scenario of Plethon’s allegiance to what Corbin described 
as a ‘philosophia perennis’? with roots in an ancient ‘compénétration religieuse Gréco- 
iranienne, caractéristique de antiquité tardive’.* 

But there is one way to take this discussion one step further. That is to go beyond 
the Neoplatonism of Suhrawardi and Plethon and inquire about possible points of diver- 
gence between the two philosophers. Plethon’s self-immersion into the philosophy of 
Suhrawardi is unlikely because of an intrinsic incompatibility between the psychophysical 
practices leading to deification as preserved in the Suhrawardiyya order and Plethon’s 
intellectual mysticism that involves a Platonic homoiosis theoi. Notwithstanding the 
intriguing emphasis on the human faculty of reasoning in Suhrawardi, the Sufi tradition 
to which he belongs considers the godlikeness and illumination as experiential, that is, 
provided by psychophysical practices. By contrast, Platonic epistemology in Plethon 
insists on the human potential to apprehend the divine by means of its inherent and divine 
discursive faculties alone.” The first to note Plethon’s departure from empirical mysticism 
was Scholarios.** The incompatibility between the empirical Sufi notion of assimilation 
to the divine and Plethon’s Platonic intellectualism finds external corroboration in the 


44 H. Corbin, Subrawardi d’Alep, fondateur de la doctrine illuminative (ishraqi) (Paris 1939) 10. On Suhrawardi 
and Neoplatonism see also H. Ziai, Knowledge and illumination, 162. 

45 Corbin, Subrawardi d’Alep, 11. 

46 For the practical side of hikmah according to Suhrawardi and the Sufi aspect of his philosophy, see M. A. 
Razavi, Subrawardi and the School of Illumination (Surrey 1997) xix, 58-77. 
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similarities between Suhrawardi and Gregory Palamas, whose Hesychast psychophysical 
mysticism and spiritual exercises are fundamentally different from Plethonean epistemol- 
ogy but close to Sufism. It is noteworthy that the crucial role of ‘inner vision’, ‘existential 
receptivity’, the heart as receptacle and psychophysical prayer in the Suhrawardiyya order 
of Sufism and Palamism point to a possible common source.” 

I do not mean to argue that Plethon did not address the same problems as Suhrawardi 
did, or that he was necessarily unaware of his philosophy of illumination. In a rare, 
neglected autobiographical reference in Against Scholarios, Plethon affirms that ‘I do know 
of both inspirations and human doctrines that one should accept, as well as of inspirations 
and human doctrines that one should not accept’. This implies familiarity with a variety 
of religious doctrines, some of which he rejected. Rather, my point is that even if Plethon 
was acquainted with Islamic and Persian mysticism, he nevertheless responded to these 
contemporary streams by giving different philosophical replies to the same problems. 

As already noted, the rarity of the name Elissaios, combined with the plausibility of 
assuming Plethon’s stay on Ottoman soil, does make it difficult to deny a historical core 
to Scholarios’ account. However, though the identification of Elissaios with the doctor 
Elisha is probable, there is one reason to doubt that Plethon’s mentor was little more than 
an instructor in medicine. This concerns his alleged death by fire. 

Scholars have been perplexed by what appears to be an unusual judicial execution. 
Woodhouse observed that ‘the possibility cannot be excluded that Elissaios’ death was a 
judicial execution at Constantinople’.*' This possibility seems to imply Elissaios’ connec- 
tion to the Byzantine, rather than the Ottoman world. Intriguingly, in the Nomoi Plethon 
prescribed death by fire as the penalty for ideological and religious dissent. This method 
of execution is odd. Yet so was the execution of the pagan Juvenalius, who was sentenced 
to death by drowning. In Byzantium the precise manner of carrying out the death 
penalty in cases of apostasy was often left to the authorities to define, usually aiming at 
ensuring the damnatio memoriae of religious apostates.** Thus, Scholarios advised the 
authorities to carry out the executions of the ‘shameless apostates from the true piety’ by 
‘fire and sword and water and every means’. However, religious dissidence could attract 
capital punishment under Ottoman jurisdiction too. It can be argued that there is no 
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divergence, only convergence between Byzantine and Ottoman legislation in such matters. 
A striking parallel in the Ottoman context exists, and this might be particularly illuminating 
in regard to the religious affinities of Elissaios. 

Around 1400 esoteric orders active on Ottoman soil became increasingly familiar 
with Hurufism, a mystical movement that shared with Bektashism the end of the diviniza- 
tion of man and combined Kabbalistic tendencies with Sufism and aspirations for a 
radical sociopolitical reform.°* Hurufism became influential in Adrianople. The political 
and religious establishment reacted. A Hurufi missionary was accused of heresy and burnt 
alive in Adrianople in 1444. The founder of the radical Hurufi sect, Fad! Allah of 
Astarabad, had also been sentenced to death in 1394.7 The fact that Elissaios appears 
to have died in the same unusual way as did later the Hurufi missionary increases the 
probability of Elissaios’ death being the result of his allegiance to a radical unorthodox 
Islamic sect regarded by the authorities as subversive. 

Further insights may be gained by turning the spotlight onto the name Elissaios. 
These too point to influences beyond the medical level, and confirm individual aspects of 
Scholarios’ story. I will make two suggestions, which are not mutually exclusive. It seems 
natural to associate the name Elissaios with the prophet Elisha. Here it is worth evoking 
the tradition of late medieval esotericism. The doctrine of reincarnation and revolution of 
souls (gilgul) was fully developed among fourteenth-century Kabbalists.** It was held that 
the souls of various Talmudic characters and biblical prophets transmigrated to this world 
at different times for a variety of reasons, e.g. to repair damage, treat humankind with 
compassion, or to perform religious acts, but also to accelerate the spiritual rectification 
of the world.°? This interpretation of the name Elissaios raises the possibility that Elissaios 
was transmitting not Iranian-‘Zoroastrian’, but rather Jewish esoteric doctrines.” Plethon’s 
early Jewish mentor might well have sought to contribute to a spiritual reform through 
Kabbalist channels that appealed to members of the Hurufi and Bektashi orders. 

Viewed from this angle, the orders of deities in the Nomoi constitute a system 
of symbolic theology similar to that employed in theosophical Kabbalah.*' Plethon’s 
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intention in the Nomoi to encode and decode the relationships inherent in the system of 
the universe while bypassing the clerical establishment is formally the Platonic equivalent 
to experimentations with Hurufi Kabbalism. Bistami allowed for a ‘science of letters and 
divine names’ that sought to decipher the universal structures running through the world.” 
The application of mythological names in the Nomoi and the philosophical mapping of 
the correspondences between archetypical divinities is a pagan version of this ‘science of 
names’, which, for example, applies the name ‘Poseidon’ to signify eidos (Form). 

But there is another way of construing the name Elissaios. Elishah was the descendant 
of Noah and the oldest of the sons of Javan (Gen.10:4). According to a tradition that has 
its roots in the interpretation of Genesis the names Japheth, Javan, Elishah, Dodanim are 
related to the Greek names Iapetos, Iones, Aeoleis, Dardanoi. In particular the descendants 
of Elishah are mentioned as populating Aiolis and are alternatively identified with the 
inhabitants of the seacoast of lesser Asia, or more broadly with the Hellenes. Thus, in 
his commentary to Ezek. 27:7 Theodoret of Cyrrhus takes ‘Elisha’ to mean Hellas (EMoù 
yao tiv EMáða valei). In the same vein, Cosmas Indicopleustes in Christian Topography 
takes Javan and Elisha to signify Ionians and Hellenes respectively. A crucial passage 
occurs in the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus: ‘Elishah gave name to the Elisheans who 
were his subjects; they are now the Aeoleans (AMods èv AMoalouc éxdAcoev dv Hoxev, 
Alohsig dé viv elot)’. In the twelfth century Zonaras reproduces this tradition by taking 
Elishah to be the leader of Aeoleans called Elisheans.® Variations of this thesis linking 
Elisheans to Hellenes in the seventeenth-century Judaica by Alexandros Mavrokordatos 
prove its persistence and appeal, and so does their discussion by nineteenth-century 
scholars. 

Intriguingly though, Bistami and Islamic mystics were also deeply interested in the 
lineage of Abrahamic prophets.” Elisha (Alisa) is mentioned twice in the Quran as an 
apostle of Allah and in the Islamic tradition of biblical genealogy the Turks are also 
sometimes seen as descendants of Noah through Japheth.” My suggestion here is that the 
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rare name Elissaios might well be a pseudonym that draws on the reception of biblical 
genealogy in either the Byzantine or the Islamic exegetical and mystical tradition. In 
the former case it refers to a person’s maintaining some sort of intellectual, religious or 
other connection with Greece and/or Hellenism. Thus it might well be that the man who 
initiated Plethon to sectarianism was an apostate from Judaism, possibly of Greek origin 
(that is, a Romaniotes), operating within the framework of a Greek community such as 
the one mentioned by Bertrandon in Bursa. In the latter case, the pseudonym Elissaios 
refers to an archetypical universalist tradition that sought to accommodate within Islam 
diverse philosophical interests and sources. For example, the Hurufism of Bistami prom- 
ised to uncover a common pattern underlying the Greek, Jewish, Christian, Indian, and 
Sabaean traditions.” 

In support of these suggestions it should be noted that Scholarios maintained serious 
reservations in regard to the Jewish orthodoxy of Elissaios. In both his letters Scholarios 
stressed that Elissaios pretended to adhere to Jewish Orthodoxy.” Seen in this light, 
rather than indicating an affiliation to Judaism, the name Flissaios might well have been 
part of an intelligent play of religious dissimulation that ended in a death sentence. 


The religio-political reformism of Sheikh Bedreddin 


Zakythinos in his classic book on the Despotate of Morea left open the possibility that 
Plethon was in touch with ‘certain Ottoman sects’ while residing in either Adrianople or 
Bursa.” What justifies further exploration of this possibility is that according to modern 
scholarship both cities became the seat of strong reformist tendencies that came to a head 
during the last decades of the fourteenth-century. More precisely, Hurufism provided a 
platform for intercommunal socioreligious movements that stirred the waters from central 
Asia to Anatolia.“ The most prominent reformer in this context is Sheikh Bedreddin,” 
whose utopian project has strong parallels to that of Plethon. It is significant that Bedreddin 
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was a pupil of Bistami.” The case of Bedreddin makes it abundantly clear that the 
intellectual context that Plethon encountered in the ‘court of the Barbarians’ might have 
exercised a more profound influence on his formation than did Elissaios in particular, 
according to Scholarios. 

Carrier of a mystical universalist tradition with links to Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Rumi and Haji Bektash, Sheikh Bedreddin proceeded to an attempt at unifying the three 
Abrahamic monotheistic religions into a universal religion destined to subvert the 
Ottoman establishment. Bedreddin’s mysticism had deep roots extending beyond the 
immediate Islamic framework. Son of a Greek mother and a gazi, Bedreddin studied in 
both Adrianople and Bursa, where Bektashi lodges were active. Bedreddin continued his 
studies in law and philosophy in Cairo, just as Bistami and members of ‘Rumi’ circles had 
done, where he was fascinated by Sufism. His travels brought him to Azerbaijan, where 
he earned the appreciation of Tamerlane.” Upon the eventual return to his native Thrace, 
Bedreddin maintained and pursued contact with Christians, disseminating and propagat- 
ing his anti-Ottoman collectivist and universalist ideas.” Though his religious universal- 
ism was not necessarily incompatible with his role as head military judge under Musa 
Celebi (1411-1413),” it appears that at a time of economical and political instability his 
mystical-reformist movement grew fast in the European part of the Ottoman Empire. 

It is worth drawing a circle around the date of Bedreddin’s short-lived main reforma- 
tory experiment and fall: this seems to have taken place around 1416, almost contempo- 
raneously with Plethon’s first utopian plan, the Memorandum to Theodore. The Ottoman 
establishment was quick to suppress Bedreddin, whose troops were crushed by Bayezid 
Pasha. Bedreddin was sentenced to death. Yet his movement had long-lived political as 
well as religious repercussions, causing a series of anti-Ottoman economic-social revolts 
and insurrections with definite utopian characteristics.8° Doukas’ Historia Turco- 
Byzantina is the source for the major one, the revolt of Bedreddin’s student Börklüce 
Mustafa who managed to mobilize thousands of soldiers and appears to have echoed his 
teacher’s call for communality and religious regeneration.*! 

Balivet rightly observes the intriguing fact of a Greek and a Turk who were both 
advocates of religious regeneration possibly having studied in the same place at the same 
time. Both went on to oppose, almost simultaneously, the religious establishment, Ortho- 
dox Palamite in one case and Islamic in the other, by means of secret societies initiating 
sociopolitical reforms on the fringes of imperial territory. Further, in the Memorandum 
to Manuel Plethon suggests the collective administration of land, as did Bedreddin’s 
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students.®* Besides, Eflatun/Plato was highly regarded in Turkish medrese as a ‘universal 
master of illuminative Alchemy’, according to one source.® It is a strange coincidence 
then, argues Balivet, that George of Trebizond discovered in Plethon and Mohammed ‘a 
second and third Plato’ threatening Christianity, as if the ‘Platonism’ he has in mind has 
ramifications among both Byzantine and Islamic sectarians.** To these considerations we 
may add that according to Scholarios the notorious pagan convert Juvenalius, a man 
associated with Plethon’s circle, appears to have exemplified an interest in Islam.*® And it 
is certainly interesting that Plethon too may have served as a judge: in both cases the 
preoccupation with legislation and justice is in step with plans for a novel religious 
paradigm. 

Bedreddin was an authority in Islamic Neoplatonic philosophy and wrote several 
commentaries on Ibn ‘Arabi. His teacher, al-Bistami, also regarded Ibn ‘Arabi as an 
authority.” Given that according to Scholarios Aristotelian philosophy appears to have 
been one of the strong points of the shadowy Elissaios, we may plausibly surmise that in 
Adrianople/Bursa Plethon absorbed a version of Aristotelianism that was mediated by the 
philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi. This carries important consequences for the interpretation 
of the Nomoi. Ibn ‘Arabi exemplified monist tendencies that are consonant with the 
most striking element of Plethon’s ontology, that is, his parting from the traditional 
Neoplatonic distinction between the One and Being.** 

Reflecting the famous Sufi dichotomy between the exoteric (zahir) and esoteric (batin) 
aspects of religious worship, Bedreddin appears to have favoured a philosophical and 
contemplative notion of religiosity. Conversely, in the Nomoi Plethon diverges at the 
level of popular religiosity from similar Neoplatonic positions and insists on ritualism 
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and the cultic veneration of the pagan gods.® Plethon’s eclecticism did not finally lead to 
religious universalism or the abandonment of official rites, as is the case with the mystical 
circles that might have influenced him.” This may be so, yet it is equally significant that 
in the Nomoi Plethon urges every adult member of his pagan community to perform 
religious duties beyond the confinements of temples in every place undefiled by death and 
(Christian) relics.” Here we may discern a decisive step in the direction of a common 
desideratum of mystical societies in the East as well as in the West, namely the disentangle- 
ment of a supra-confessional and archetypical religious sentiment from the exclusivism 
and conservatism of institutionalized religious authority. 

Seen from this angle, the actual connection between Bedreddin’s reform and Plethon’s 
project lies in the deeper intention to go beyond the polarity created by institutional 
religions in order to achieve not only a religious, but also a sociopolitical reform: ‘we have 
one god and we all are his servants’, according to Bedreddin’s message to Christians 
on the island of Chios.” According to Ducas and Turkish sources, Börklüce Mustafa 
continually sent envoys to the political and religious authorities of Chios in order to 
disseminate Bedreddin’s idea of an Ur-monotheismus embracing Jews, Christians and 
Muslims. Inter-religious dialogue seems to have been to some extent fruitful. It has been 
suggested that the uprising of Börklüce Mustafa (c. 1415) was animated by the forbidden 
doctrine of the poverty of Christ preached by the Fraticelli in Chios.” When the envoys 
visited Chios, Mustafa addressed a Cretan hermit thus: ‘I too am your fellow-ascetic 
(ovvacxnms), and I prostrate myself before the same God as you worship’. The hermit is 
said to have become a ‘brother in religion’ with Börklüce Mustafa.” 

This idea of an archetypical monotheistic religion is curiously at one with the 
Platonic principles of state religion that Plethon included in his Memorandum to Theodore 
as prerequisites for the spiritual alongside the political and military reorganization of 
the Peloponnese into a self-sufficient state.” It appears to be a manifestation of an inter- 
religious undercurrent that aimed to overthrow spiritually exhausted and exclusivist 
monotheist religions by claiming to recover certain true doctrines (GAnOf ôóyuata) coeval 
with man and the universe. 
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Concluding remarks on Plethon’s phratria 


It is difficult conclusively to prove the esoteric influence of Islamic or Jewish mysticism on 
the pagan Platonic theology of the Nomoi. Yet it is sensible to maintain that Plethon 
imported into Mistra the firm belief in the spiritual and political regeneration of human- 
ity as the task of an illumined elite rather than of the political establishment, central 
civil authorities and received religious institutions. What Plethon brought back from the 
other side of the frontier is the link between religious sects and utopian reformism. The 
phratria of the Nomoi, Bedreddin’s sect and its survivals represent radical small-scale 
separatist reactions to the religious status quo, be this Islamic or post-Palamite. Bedreddin 
(and possibly Elissaios) turned to spiritualism and mysticism in order to realise an 
extended social reform; Plethon turned to pagan Platonism for the same reason. The dif- 
ference is that Islamic mystics like al-Bistami and Bedreddin sincerely believed that their 
mystical-utopian projects were consonant with religious orthodoxy. Plethon clashed with 
the Orthodox establishment of his time. Whereas the Islamic brethren hoped to unite the 
historical confessions in order to restore a supra-confessional religious identity, Plethon’s 
brethren excluded Judaism and Christianity. 

That parallel utopian reformatory ideas flourished within marginal circles witnessing 
and reacting to the disintegration or shift of Empires is a strong indication that, contrary 
to appearances, Plethon was not losing touch with reality when exploring the possibility 
of organizing a sect intended to function as the vehicle of political reformism. Plethon had 
good reason to feel that the end of Christian Empire was nigh and Bedreddin to feel that 
the Ottoman Empire had entered its own phase of demise. On both sides of the shifting 
Byzantine—Ottoman borders the radicalization of religious hegemonies combined with the 
fading idea of imperial sovereignty. This activated and motivated sects and brotherhoods 
eager to test their reformist plans. For his part, the foremost exponent of the Orthodox 
clerical status quo and advocate of the collaboration with the Ottomans, Gennadios 
Scholarios, declared around 1449/50 that the time was not right for experimentations: ‘in 
such times (év tovottoug xaos), he warned all potential apostates and sectarians, it is 
‘dangerous’ to attempt new things.” George of Trebizond, once horrified by a brief 
conversation with Plethon in Florence,” would undoubtedly second the warning issued by 
his fellow-Aristotelian Scholarios, though firmly persuaded that Catholicism was much 
better equipped to combat sectarianism than Orthodox ecumenism. 
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This paper examines the way papal rhetoric made use of the image and reputation of the 
city of Constantinople in order to legitimise and incite support for its crusading calls for 
the defence of the Latin empire after 1204. A number of relevant themes that reflect the 
city’s temporal and religious importance are explored, such as its wealth, its relics, its 
imperial past and its patriarchal status as New Rome. The differences of emphasis and 
occasional omissions of such arguments provide insights as to what was expected to 
motivate the audience, while also revealing the papacy’s priorities. 


Constantinople is arrogant in her wealth, treacherous in her practices, corrupt in her 
faith; just as she fears everyone on account of her wealth, she is dreaded by everyone 
because of her treachery and faithlessness. 

Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem! 


For that city [Constantinople], not only superior for its monuments of the saints, but 
also famed for the merit and renown of its founder, and particularly for the divine 
revelation by which he transformed it from a very old little town into a city glorious 


* This paper is a revised and extended version of the communication presented at the International Medieval 
Congress at Leeds (9-12 July 2007). I would like to thank the Royal Historical Society for providing a 
Conference Grant on that occasion. 

Abbreviations used (for editions of the papal registers): 

Auvray = L. Auvray (ed.), Les Registres de Grégoire IX, 4 vols. (Paris 1896-1955). 

Berger = E. Berger (ed.), Les Registres d'Innocent IV, 4 vols. (Paris 1884-1911). 

Guiraud = J. Guiraud (ed.), Les Registres d’Urbain IV, 4 vols. (Paris 1892-1958). 

Pressutti = P. Pressutti (ed.), Regesta Honorii papae III, 2 vols. (Rome 1888-1895). 

R.I. = O. Hageneder et al. (eds.), Die Register Innocenz’ HI., 8 vols. so far (Vienna 1964-). 

1 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici in orientem, ed. and trans. V. Berry (New York 1948) 86/87: 
‘Constantinopolis superba divitiis, moribus subdola, fide corrupta; sicut propter suas divitias omnes timet, sic 
est dolis et infidelitate omnibus metuenda’; cf. ibid., 62-66/63-67. 
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in the sight of all the world and a second Rome, was worthy of having the whole 
world come together to help it, if that were possible. 
Guibert of Nogent, Dei Gesta per Francos* 


These contradictory statements highlight the great ambivalence that western Europeans 
seem to have felt towards the city of Constantinople throughout the twelfth century. It 
was admired as a depository of relics and the site of magnificent buildings; yet it was also 
regarded with contempt as the home of deceitful Greeks who impeded the defence of the 
Holy Land. From 1204, however, Constantinople was actually in Latin hands. Its conquest 
was the outcome of a diverted crusade;’ the preservation of this conquest became, in turn, 
the aim of a series of other crusading expeditions. After some initial hesitation, the 
papacy decided to support the Latin states that were set up in Greek lands after 1204 by 
employing the most potent means at its disposal, the crusade. The first calls for crusaders 
to come from the West and assist the stabilization and expansion of Latin rule in Romania 
(i.e. the lands formerly constituting the Byzantine empire) were issued by the papacy soon 
after the conquest,’ and were then periodically repeated throughout the thirteenth century 
— for example in 1223-5 by Honorius HI and in 1235-9 by Gregory IX for the defence 
of the Latin empire; and in 1262-4 by Urban IV, for its reconquest, following the Greek 
recovery of Constantinople in 1261.5 The papacy had already deployed the crusade to 
defend the expanding frontiers of Latin Christendom in the Holy Land, the Baltic, Spain 
and elsewhere. However, there were at least two issues that made this case special: this 
group of ‘crusader states’ was established amid Christians — even if heterodox ‘schismat- 
ics’ — and had the renowned imperial city of Constantinople at its head. The cumulative 


2 Guibert of Nogent, Dei Gesta per Francos (et cing autres textes), ed. R. B. C. Huygens (Turnhout 1996) 
103: ‘Urbs enim illa, non modo sanctorum illorum monimentis excellens sed et auctoris merito et nomine pre- 
cluens, presertim cum ex revelatione superna ex vetustissimo oppidulo eam toti mundo spectabilem Romamque 
secundam fecerit, universi, si fieri posset, orbis concursu et suffragio digna fuit’; translation by R. Levine, The 
Deeds of God through the Franks: a translation of Guibert de Nogent’s ‘Gesta Dei per Francos’ (Woodbridge 
1997) 37 (adapted). 

3 The bibliography on the Fourth Crusade and its diversion is immense. The most recent overview of 
historiography is: M. Balard, ‘L’historiographie occidentale de la quatrième croisade’, in A. Laiou (ed.), Urbs 
Capta. The Fourth Crusade and its consequences (Paris 2005) 161-74. See D. E. Queller and T. F. Madden, 
The Fourth Crusade: the conquest of Constantinople, 2° edn (Philadelphia 1997); J. Phillips, The Fourth 
Crusade and the sack of Constantinople (London 2005); and M. Angold, The Fourth Crusade: event and 
context (Harlow 2003). 

4 E.g. R. 1, VII, nos. 70 (69) (c. 25 May 1204) and 131(130) (16 August 1205). 

5 Although several works touch upon this issue, there has been no systematic examination of the application 
of the crusade in Romania for the defence of the Latin Empire. This is the topic of my forthcoming monograph, 
Crusading in Frankish Greece: a study of Byzantine—Western relations and attitudes, 1204-1282 (Turnhout 
2012), which is based on my PhD thesis (Crusading in Romania; Royal Holloway, University of London 
2008). 

6 See indicatively J. Riley-Smith, What were the crusades? 3 edn (Basingstoke 2002) 12-22; N. Housley, 
Contesting the crusades (Oxford 2006) 99-121. 
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effect of these two points was — among other things — to leave a wide field open for 
papal rhetoric. On the one hand, arguments had to be adduced for the legitimization of 
the conquest and the defence of the Latin states; and on the other hand, Constantinople’s 
background, both temporal and religious, offered plentiful opportunities for rhetorical 
themes and imagery to be invoked. 

This paper explores how the papacy made use of themes and motifs associated with 
the city of Constantinople, in order to justify its crusading calls and incite support for 
the Latin empire. This will offer some insights into the audience’s perceptions and the 
Apostolic See’s wider considerations. As we will see, the arguments that the papacy put 
forth reflected the aforementioned mixed feelings of admiration and dislike as well as the 
dual importance of Constantinople, temporal and religious. 


Helping the Holy Land and healing the Schism 


There were two main arguments that the papal curia consistently used to justify its crusad- 
ing policy for Latin Constantinople. On the one hand, through a continuing Latin occupa- 
tion of Constantinople the liberation of the Holy Land could more easily be effected. On 
the other hand, through the conquest of 1204, the patriarchate of Constantinople had been 
brought ‘back to obedience to the mother Church of Rome’ thus ending the Schism of the 
Greek Church. Pope Innocent IH (1198-1216) invoked those arguments already in the 
early days after the Latin conquest. He granted crusading indulgences to those who would 
help defend and preserve the Latin empire of Constantinople, since ‘with the help of its 
support the Holy Land might be more easily liberated from pagan hands’. Furthermore, 
the pope stated that the empire of the Greeks, which had ‘turned away from obedience to 
the Apostolic See’, ‘was transferred, by the just judgment of God, from the proud to the 
humble, from the disobedient to the obedient, from schismatics to Catholics, so that it 
might rise through the virtue of obedience to goodness, as through the sin of disobedience 
it fell into evil.” The same line of argument was followed by Innocent’s successors.’ Its 
ultimate expression was realized by Gregory IX (1227—41) with his wide-reaching efforts 
to organize a crusade in support of Constantinople. Gregory similarly made references to 
‘helping the Holy Land’ and to the ‘Eastern Schism’, and even expanded this argument to 


7 R. L, VIL 263, no. 153 (7 November 1204): ‘ad defendendum et retinendum Constantinopolitanum impe- 
rium, per cuius subventionis auxilium Terra sancta facilius poterit de paganorum manibus liberari [...] 
postquam regnum Grecorum ab obedientia sedis apostolice deviavit, de malo semper declinavit in peius, donec 
a superbis ad humiles, ab inobedientibus ad devotos, a scismaticis ad catholicos iusto Dei iudicio est translatum, 
ut per obedientie virtutem resurgat ad bonum, quod per inobedientie vitium defluxit ad malum’; trans. A. 
Andrea, Contemporary sources for the Fourth Crusade (Leiden 2000) 114-5. Cf. also R. I., VHI, nos. 70 (69), 
131 (130), IX, no. 45, etc. 

8 For example, by Honorius III (1216-27): Pressutti, nos. 4353, 4355, 4753-4, 4758. 
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warn of the danger of heresy.? These arguments were also included in the decrees of 
the First Council of Lyon (1245) as well as in Innocent IV’s (1243-54) subsequent crusade 
bulls for the Latin empire, where it was stated that: ‘through help to the empire [of 
Constantinople], catholic faith and ecclesiastical liberty are augmented, and in particular 
the liberation of the Holy Land is provided for’.'° Urban IV (1261-64) would fall back on 
the same words in his calls for a crusade to reconquer Constantinople, ‘such a celebrated 
and famous, outstanding and beloved city’, after the Greek recovery of 1261." 

These two arguments originated directly from crusader grievances against the Greeks 
that had evolved during the twelfth century. Namely, that the Greeks had been unhelpful 
or even hostile to the Crusades and, therefore, a replacement of their rule in Constanti- 
nople with a Latin one would be very helpful to the Holy Land. It would keep the route 
free for any further expeditions to Palestine and would itself provide further reinforcement 
and protection to the Latin states of Syria. The hostility of the Greeks was to be com- 
pounded — and perhaps explained — by the fact that they were ‘false Christians’, i.e. 
schismatics.'? A famous example is provided by the heated debate within the French army 
standing before the walls of Constantinople, during the Second Crusade, as described by 
the chronicler Odo of Deuil. Bishop Godfrey of Langres was one of the main advocates 


9 E.g. Auvray, no. 3395 (8 December 1236): ‘Ad subveniendum imperio Constantinopolitano [...]; in cujus 
exterminio corpus orientalis Ecclesie in gravium frusta scismatum scinditur, ac subsidium Terre Sancte 
plurimum impeditur; in cujus exterminio ager dominicus diversarum heresum spinis occupatur et tribulis, et 
omnium Latinorum timetur periculum in partibus habitantium Orientis’. Cf. Auvray, nos. 2872, 2909, 3409, 
3907, etc. For Gregory’s crusading efforts in Romania (and the introduction of the argument of heresy) see: 
R. Spence, ‘Gregory IX’s attempted expeditions to the Latin Empire of Constantinople: the crusade for the 
Union of the Latin and Greek Churches’, Journal of Medieval History 5 (1979) 163-76; M. Lower, The Barons’ 
Crusade: a call to arms and its consequences (Philadelphia 2005) esp. 58-157; see also chapter 3 of my PhD 
thesis and my forthcoming book (note 5, above); and N. G. Chrissis, ‘A diversion that never was: Thibaut IV 
of Champagne, Richard of Cornwall and Pope Gregory IX’s crusading plans for Constantinople, 1235-1239’, 
Crusades 9 (2010) 123—485. 

10 F. M. Delorme, ‘Bulle d'Innocent IV en faveur de l’empire latin de Constantinople’, Archivum Francisca- 
num Historicum 8 (1915) 307-10: ‘quod per imperii prefati succursum catholice fidei et ecclesiastice libertatis 
augmentum necnon Terre Sancte liberatio specialiter procurantur’; cf. N. Tanner (ed.), Decrees of the 
Ecumenical Councils, 2 vols. (London 1990) I, 295—6. 

11 Guiraud, II (Registre Ordinaire}, no. 131: ‘ut civitatem tam inclitam et famosam tamque insignem et 
amabilem [Romana mater ecclesia] obtineret [. . .] Innocentius papa tertius predecessor noster, illam imperialem 
urbem ad unitatem catholicam conquisivit [...] quod per imperii prefati succursum catholice fidei et ecclesias- 
tice libertatis augmentum necnon et Terre Sancte liberatio specialiter procurantur’. 

12 See e.g.: J. Harris, Byzantium and the crusades (London 2003) 90-1, 100, 127—42, 146-51; idem, ‘Collusion 
with the infidel as a pretext for western military action against Byzantium (1180-1204), in S. Lambert and 
H. Nicholson (eds.), Languages of love and hate: conflict, communication and identity in the medieval 
Mediterranean (Turnhout, forthcoming); W. M. Daly, ‘Christian fraternity, the crusaders and the security 
of Constantinople, 1097-1204: The precarious survival of an ideal’, Mediaeval Studies 22 (1960) 43-91; 
R. H. Schmandt, ‘Public opinion, the Schism and the Fourth Crusade’, Diakonia 3 (1968) 284-99; M. Arbagi, 
Byzantium in Latin Eyes, 800-1204 (PhD thesis, Rutgers University 1969) 193-204, 230-41 (misnumbered as 
224-35 |bis)). 
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for an attack against the city, since the Greeks were false Christians and a hindrance to 
the affair of the Holy Land: 


[The bishop] added further that Constantinople is Christian only in name, not in 
fact, and, whereas for her part she should not prevent others from bringing aid to 
Christians, her emperor had ventured a few years previously to attack the prince 
of Antioch [...] And although it was his duty to ward off the nearby infidels by 
uniting the Christian forces, with the aid of those infidels he strove to destroy the 
Christians.” 


The leadership of the Fourth Crusade and of the Latin empire put forward those same 
arguments to justify both the conquest of Constantinople and the need to preserve it. At 
this point, references to the Schism actually featured more prominently than they had in 
the past, in an apparent effort to provide additional legitimization and gain papal 
approval of the conquest. Baldwin of Flanders, in the letter that announced his coronation 
as the first Latin emperor, stated that the Latins of Outremer who were present at 
Constantinople at the time were overjoyed at the conquest, 


as if the Holy City [Jerusalem] had been restored to Christian worship, because the 
Imperial City [Constantinople] has now dedicated itself to the Roman Church and 
the land of Jerusalem (to the perpetual confusion of the enemies of the Holy Cross), 
whereas for so long it has vigorously stood in opposition to and been an adversary 
of both. For it is this city which [...] very often dared to secure deadly friendships 
with the infidels [...] On the other hand every Latin nation knows of instances that 
are more capable than words of indicating what the City has done to pilgrims. This 
is the city that, out of hatred for the apostolic dignity, could scarcely bear to hear the 
name of the prince of the apostles." 


The same two arguments were also invoked by Baldwin’s brother and successor, Henry 
(1205/6-16). When he took over the government of the Latin empire, after the crushing 
defeat of the Latin forces at Adrianople (14 April 1205), Henry issued another call for 


13 Odo of Deuil, De profectione, 68—70/69-71: ‘Addebat etiam quod ipsa rem Christianitatis non habet, sed 
nomen, et, cum deberet per se Christianis auxilium ferre non alios prohibere, ante paucos annos imperator 
Antiochenum principem aggressus est expugnare. [...] Cumque deberet sumptis Christianorum copiis pagano- 
rum viciniam propulsare, illorum auxilio nisus est Christianos exterminare’; see also J. Phillips, ‘Odo of Deuil’s 
“De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem” as a source for the Second Crusade’ in M. Bull and N. Housley 
(eds.), The experience of crusading, | (Cambridge 2003) 80-95 at 85-90. 

14 R. 1., VII, 259-60, no. 152: ‘quam si civitas sancta Christianis esset cultibus restituta, cum ad confusionem 
perpetuam inimicorum crucis sancte Romane ecclesie terreque Ierosolimitane sese regia civitas devoveret, que 
tamdiu iam potenter adversaria stetit et contradixit utrique. Hec est enim, que [...] cum infidelibus ausa est 
sepius amicitias firmare ferales [...]; quid econtrario fecerit peregrinis, magis edocere sufficiunt in omni 
Latinorum gente exempla quam verba. Hec est, que in odium apostolici culminis apostolorum principis nomen 
audire vix poterat’; translation by Andrea, Contemporary Sources, 108 (adapted). The same arguments were 
used, at one point or other, by practically all the leaders of the Fourth Crusade; e.g., by Doge Enrico Dandolo: 
R. 1I., VII, no. 202. Cf. Gunther of Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, ed. P. Orth (Hildesheim 1994) 138. 
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crusading help from the West, reminding the pope that the Latins in Romania laboured 
‘to restore the unity of the Church and to bring help to the Holy Land, each of which is 
so much dependent on the other." 

The two main arguments invoked for crusading in Romania corresponded to the 
twofold image of Constantinople as established in the consciousness of both Byzantines 
and westerners: a) on the temporal level, as the mighty imperial city, and b) on the 
religious level, as a patriarchal see. The constant affirmation of how helpful Latin 
Constantinople would be to the liberation of the Holy Land, pointed to the temporal 
power of the Queen of Cities. Equally, the healing of the Schism referred to the incorpo- 
ration of the patriarchate of Constantinople within the hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
(‘return to obedience’ in papal parlance) — and thus to the religious aspect of the city’s 
image. 

There were as well further themes associated with Constantinople” that the papacy 
could potentially make use of in its crusading calls in order to motivate the audience. 
These also corresponded to the basic dichotomy in the perception of the city. On the 
matter of the temporal attributes of Constantinople, prominent themes could be: a) the 
legendary wealth of Constantinople; and b) Constantinople as the imperial city, the New 
Rome, On the religious aspect, issues that could be exploited were: a) the importance of 
Constantinople as a repository of relics; b) the reverence owed to her as the place where 
Ecumenical Councils had been held; c) the image of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem; 
and d) the significance of the see of Constantinople as second in patriarchal rank on 
account of its status as ‘New Rome’ (as is evident, the appellation had both religious and 
temporal connotations). To what extent did papal crusading rhetoric for the Latin empire 
make use of such pre-existing notions relating to Constantinople? What can the inclusion, 
omission or modification of these themes tell us about the objectives and priorities of the 
Roman Church, as well as about the expectations from the audience? 


The wealth of Constantinople 


Firstly, we will turn to the issue of the wealth and opulence of Constantinople. There are 
numerous examples of the profound impression that the Byzantine capital made on west- 
ern visitors and there were frequent reports of the legendary riches to be seen (and to be 


15 R. 1, VII, 241, no. 132 (131): ‘presertim cum ob ecclesie tantum unitatem reformandam et Terre sancte 
subventionem laboremus, quorum unum eatenus pendet ex altero’. 

16 Cf. J. Riley-Smith, The First Crusade and the idea of crusading (London 2003) 145: ‘The Greek capital, 
Constantinople, was, to Robert [the Monk] and Guibert [of Nogent], owed reverence as a royal city and as an 
apostolic see’. 

17 See e.g. A. Ducellier, ‘Une mythologie urbaine: Constantinople vue d’Occident au Moyen Age’, Mélanges 
de Vécole francaise de Rome: Moyen Age, 96/1 (1984) 405-24, with particular emphasis on Constantinople’s 
relics and wealth. 
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had) there. This wealth was also at least partly responsible for plans of western aggression 
against the city.'® Similar was the impression of participants in the Fourth Crusade, when 
they became masters of the city. Their awe has been recorded by Geoffrey of Villehard- 
ouin and by Robert of Clari, the two main narrative sources on the crusader side. The 
latter remarked on the booty seized in 1204: 


Not since the world was made, was there ever seen or won so great a treasure or so 
noble or so rich, not in the time of Alexander, nor in the time of Charlemagne, nor 
before, nor after. Nor do I think, myself, that in the forty richest cities of the world 
there had been so much wealth as was found in Constantinople." 


Most importantly for our examination, this image was also conveyed and confirmed in 
detail in the aforementioned letter of Baldwin I to the pope and the Christian faithful in 
the West. Baldwin directly linked this wealth and prospects of enrichment to crusading 
support from the West, urging the pope to: 


impel with salutary admonitions those devoted to your apostolic Holiness, partic- 
ularly the inhabitants of the West, both nobles and commoners [...] towards the 
acquisition of true and immense wealth, temporal as much as eternal, by offering an 
Apostolic indulgence to all who come and faithfully serve us and our empire either 
for a while or for life. For if God grants it, we have enough for all those whom zeal 
for the Christian faith will bring to our side, to all of whom we are willing and able to 
give increase in wealth and enhancement of honours in accordance with their status 
and their differences of birth.” 


Pope Innocent did pick up this argument of dual reward, temporal and eternal, when he 
called for western help for Latin Constantinople, exactly as Baldwin had requested. In his 


18 K. N. Ciggaar, Western travellers to Constantinople. The West and Byzantium 962-1204: cultural and 
political relations (Leiden 1996) esp. 45-77; R. Macrides, ‘Constantinople: the crusaders’ gaze’, in eadem (ed.), 
Travel in the Byzantine world (Aldershot 2002) 193-212; Ducellier, ‘Mythologie’, esp. 407-15. Cf. Odo of 
Deuil, De profectione, 70: ‘Nunc autem urbem Christianorum ditissimam expugnare possumus et ditar’. 

19 Robert of Clari, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris 1924) 80-1 [= ed. P. Noble (Edinburgh 
2005) 98], par. 81: ‘mais puis que chis siecles fu estorés, si grans avoirs, ne si nobles, ne si rikes, ne fu veus, ne 
conquis, ne au tans Alixandre, ne au tans Charlemaine, ne devant ne aprés; ne je ne quit mie, au mien ensient, 
que es quarante plus rikes chités du monde eust tant d’avoir comme on trouva u cors de Constantinoble’; trans. 
E. H. McNeal, Robert of Clari, The Conquest of Constantinople (Toronto 1996) 101. Cf. Geoffrey of Villehar- 
douin, La Conquête de Constantinople, ed. E. Faral, 2 vols. (Paris 1961) II, 58—60/59—61, 52/53 (pars. 254 and 
250) and I, 130/131, 194/195 (pars. 128, 192). 

20 R. 1., VII, 260, no. 152: ‘apostolice sanctitati devotos vestri precipue incolas Occidentis nobiles et ignobiles 
[...] ad veras immensasque divitias capescendas temporales pariter et eternas salutatoribus monitis accendatis, 
proposita venientibus omnibus apostolica indulgentia nobis et imperio nostro aut temporaliter aut perpetuo 
fideliter servituris. Universis enim Deo dante sufficimus, quos nobis Christiane religionis zelus adduxerit, 
universos volumus simul et possumus secundum status suos varietatemque natalium et augere divitiis et hono- 
ribus ampliare’; emphasis my own, amending the partially misleading translation of Andrea, Contemporary 
sources, 110. 
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letter instructing the French prelates to preach a crusade for the Latin empire (May 1205), 
he repeated the Latin emperor’s argument word for word.” 

However, this line of argumentation, aimed at motivating crusaders to come and fight 
for the Latin empire, did not survive after the early years of the conquest. Much of 
the wealth of Constantinople had apparently been plundered during the sack. As for the 
rich and abundant lands to be had, despite the initial successes of Latin campaigns, the 
territory of the empire was in the future to be contested step by step by the Greek states 
of Epirus and Nicaea as well as by the Bulgarians. The poverty of Latin Constantinople 
in its later days is well-known and exemplified by such incidents, as the mortgaging of 
Baldwin II’s own son, Philip of Courtenay, as security for loans, and the stripping-off of 
lead from the roofs of palaces in order to procure necessary funds for the defence of the 
empire.” Ironically, then, the argument regarding the possibilities for enrichment in the 
empire would be soon replaced by that of the dire need of Constantinople, which was 
once glorious but has now become poor and destitute. Characteristically, both Gregory 
IX (1227—41) and Innocent IV (1243-54) called on the Latin clergy in Romania to support 
Constantinople, which ‘formerly was most opulent and like a queen among the neighbour- 
ing provinces [...] but now, with the empire of Constantinople in turmoil, it is wretch- 
edly and pitiably reduced almost to complete extinction’.” Such references to the abject 
circumstances of Constantinople and to her urgent need for help became commonplace 
during the last years of the Latin empire, as the papacy adjusted its motivating rhetoric to 
reflect the changed circumstances. 


The relics of Constantinople 


The reputation of Constantinople was not only for treasures made of gold, silver and 
precious stones, but also for those of a more ethereal nature. The value of relics was 
literally incalculable, as their attributes, unlike material treasures, were not quantifiable, 
transcending the limits between the human and the divine.” Constantinople was famed as 
‘the greatest storehouse of relics in the Christian world and so [...] an important place 
of pilgrimage’. This was also an image consciously and consistently promoted by the 


21 =R.1., VII, no. 70 (69); cf. no. 72 (71). 

22 R. L. Wolff, ‘Mortgage and redemption of an emperor’s son: Castile and the Latin empire of Constanti- 
nople’, Speculum 29 (1954) 45-84; idem, ‘The Latin empire of Constantinople, 1204-1261’, in K. M. Setton 
(ed.), A History of the Crusades, 6 vols. (Madison 1969-89) II, 187-233 at 225, 229. 

23 Berger, no. 33: ‘que quondam opulentissima et princeps provinciarum adjacentium preminebat [.. .]; nunc 
imperio Constantinopolitano turbato pene usque ad inanitionem extremam misere ac miserabiliter est deducta’; 
trans. J. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, 1198—1400 (New Brunswick 1979) 79; cf. Auvray, no. 6035. 

24 For an overview of major works on relics see the introduction of E. Bozoky and A.-M. Helvétius (eds.), 
Les reliques: Objets, cultes, symboles (Turnhout 1999) 11-16. 

25 Riley-Smith, Idea of Crusading, 145. See in general, P. Riant, Exuviae sacrae Constantinopolitanae, 2 vols. 
(Geneva 1877—1904 [repr. Paris 2004]); Ciggaar, Western Travellers, 47-9, 52-3, 81-2, passim; J. Harris, 
Constantinople: capital of Byzantium (London 2007) 15-17; Ducellier, ‘Mythologie’, esp. 406-7, 411, 415-21. 
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Byzantine emperors ‘as the safekeeper[s], defender[s], and distributor[s] of the most 
sacred relics of Christendom’, who displayed such relics to distinguished visitors (for 
example, Manuel Komnenos to Louis VII, during the Second Crusade, and to King 
Amalric of Jerusalem in 1171) and often presented them as gifts and as proof of imperial 
generosity.76 . 

The profound impression that the Constantinopolitan collection of relics made upon 
visitors is frequently reported. Villehardouin remarked that ‘[the relics] were beyond all 
description; for there were at that time as many in Constantinople as in all the rest of 
the world’.”” Most importantly, the capture of the city was closely connected with the 
acquisition of such relics. Scores of them found their way to the West in the wake of the 
sack of Constantinople, prompting an increase in pilgrim traffic and economic revival for 
numerous cathedrals and abbeys.*® Some sources, like Gunther of Pairis, even went so far 
as to claim that the relics were the reason that God handed the city of Constantinople 
over to the Latins, since the Greeks had shown themselves unworthy of such sacred 
treasures.” On the basis of such evidence, some scholars have argued that the attraction 
of the relics of Constantinople was actually one of the major motives for the diversion of 
the Fourth Crusade.” As the importance and popularity of relics grew further in the West 
from the eleventh century onwards, the arms-bearing elites were susceptible to the allure 
of relic acquisition while on crusade, as validation of their heroic exploits and status.*! 

It might be considered quite surprising, therefore, that this argument — and practi- 
cally any direct reference to the relics — is entirely absent from the papacy’s calls for the 
Latin empire and from its legitimizing rhetoric regarding the conquest. This is even more 
striking if we take into consideration the fact that the Latin emperors of Constantinople 
made the handing out of relics a recurrent feature of their effort to secure assistance 


26 H. A. Klein, ‘Eastern objects and western desires (relics and reliquaries between Byzantium and the West)’, 
DOP 58 (2004) 283-314 (quotation at 284); S. Mergiali-Sahas, ‘Byzantine emperors and holy relics: use and 
misuse of sanctity and authority’, JOB 31 (2001) 41-60. For Louis VII: John Kinnamos, Epitome, ed. A Meineke 
(Bonn 1836) 83; trans. C. M. Brand, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus (New York 1976) 69. For Amalric: 
William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, ed. R. B. C. Huygens (Turnhout 1986) 
994-5. 

27 Villehardouin, Conquête, 1, 194/195 (par. 192): ‘Des saintuaires ne convient mie a parler, que autant en 
avoit il a ice jor en la ville cum el remanant dou monde’; cf. Robert of Clari, Conquéte, pars. 81-92 (ed. Lauer, 
80-90; ed. Noble, 98-110). 

28 See e.g. Riant, Exuviae; Klein, ‘Eastern objects’, 300-8, 313-14; M. Barber, ‘The impact of the Fourth 
Crusade in the West: the distribution of relics after 1204’, in Laiou, Urbs Capta, 325-34; Angold, Fourth 
Crusade, 227-40. 

29 E.g. Gunther of Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 177: ‘Nemo igitur fidelis aliud vel credere debet vel 
eciam opinari quam hoc actum esse divine gracie respectu, ut tot et tante tam celebres reliquie [. . .] ad nostram 
pervenirent ecclesiam’; cf. Otto of St. Blaise, Chronicon, in MGH SS, XX, 332. See F.R. Swietek, ‘Gunther of 
Pairis and the Historia Constantinopolitana’, Speculum 53 (1978) 47-79, esp. 62-79. 

30 A. Frolow, Recherches sur la déviation de la quatrième croisade vers Constantinople (Paris 1955). 

31 Barber, ‘Distribution’, 333; C. Morris, The papal monarchy: the western church from 1050 to 1250 (Oxford 
1989) 15-16, 291-3. 
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from Western sovereigns. Probably the most famous instance of this was Baldwin IPs 
‘cession’ of the Crown of Thorns to King Louis IX.” Within that context, the curia could 
have expected to find a favourable audience by couching its crusade calls for Latin 
Constantinople in language alluding to the relics; however, it avoided doing so. 

The explanation for this is probably to be found in the Roman Church’s ambivalent 
attitude towards the circulation of relics. Although the papacy approved of, and shared 
in, the veneration of relics (which in any case accounted for a large part of Rome’s pilgrim 
traffic), it had demonstrated some unease over some aspects of the practice, particularly 
its commercialization. The rapid growth of the cult of saints and the consequent impor- 
tance attached to their remains had since the early ninth century resulted in efforts to 
regulate and regularize the transfer and acquisition of relics. In 813, the Council of Mainz 
decreed that translations should be only made with the permission of secular and ecclesi- 
astical authorities.” These trends became more pronounced in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with the massive influx of relics from the East resulting from the crusades, the 
capture of Constantinople in 1204 being a key point in the process.” At the same time, 
the emphasis shifted to overall control by the papacy, in accordance with the centralizing 
tendencies visible in so many other aspects of the activity of the Western Church. Problems 
concerning the authenticity of the ever-growing number of relics were also involved. In 
1215, the Fourth Lateran Council would issue a decree against the indiscriminate display 
and sale of relics. Newly discovered ones needed to be validated by the Apostolic See 
before being publicly venerated.*° Furthermore, by the second half of the thirteenth 
century, the sale of relics had come to be recognized as simony by the canonists, while the 
papacy also moved to denounce the theft of such items as sacrilege around the same time.” 


32 Baldwin I had already sent some relics to King Philip II Augustus of France in 1205 (Riant, Exuviae, Il, 64; 
B. Hendrickx, ‘Régestes des empereurs Latins de Constantinople (1204-1261/1273)’, Byzantina 14 (1988) 7-221 
at 35-6, no. 38]. Henry made several such grants: in March 1206 to his brother, Philip of Namur; in July 1207 
to Simon de Beaumont; in April 1208 to Archbishop Renaud H of Lyon; and in August 1208 to the church of 
Liessies in Hainault {Riant, Exuviae, Il, 74-82 (nos. 23, 27, 30 and 32); Hendrickx, ‘Régestes’, nos. 53, 75, 86, 
87]; cf. also the relics brought to the West by Bishop Nivelon of Soissons in 1205 (Riant, Exuviae, Il, nos. 4, 
15, 16, 18, 24). All these cases are directly or indirectly linked to calls for assistance (monetary or military) from 
the West. Cf. Klein, ‘Eastern objects’, 302, 303, 306-8. 

33 Hendrickx, ‘Régestes’, nos. 191-7, 233; Riant, Exuviae, Il, nos. 59-63, 79; Wolff, ‘Mortgage’, 52-3. Cf. 
other cases where Baldwin II donated relics to western recipients, e.g. to Count Robert of Artois, in June 1249, 
while at Damietta (Hendrickx, ‘Régestes’, no. 254). 

34 P. Geary, Furta Sacra: thefts of relics in the central Middle Ages (Princeton 1978) 134-6, 40-50 at 47; 
N. Herrmann-Mascard, Les reliques des saints: Formation coutumière d'un droit (Paris 1975) 84-5, 178-82; 
G. J. C. Snoek, Medieval piety from relics to the Eucharist (Leiden 1995) 17-24. 

35 See e.g. S. Boiron, ‘Definition et statut juridique des reliques dans le droit canonique classique’, in J.-L. 
Deuffic (ed.), Reliques et sainteté dans l’espace médiéval (Paris 2006) 19-31; Herrmann-Mascard, Reliques, 
182-9, 346-54. Cf. Snoek, Medieval piety, 10~17, 24-7. 

36 Tanner, Decrees, 263 (no. 62); Barber, ‘Distribution’, 334; Herrmann-Mascard, Reliques, 100-4, 108-12, 
182-9, 214-6. 

37 Herrmann-Mascard, Reliques, 341-402, esp. 348-58, and 394-9; Boiron, ‘Definition et statut’, 27-31. 
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It follows then that the papacy would be hesitant about invoking the relics in Constanti- 
nople as a means of attracting recruits to a crusade in its defence. It would have been 
difficult to do so without provoking the unauthorized pilfering of such items, an activity 
which the Apostolic See was now in the process of containing. A further indication that 
this was a matter of timing and not of an unawareness of the motivational value of this 
argument is that in the fifteenth century the relics of Constantinople were in fact listed 
among the reasons why the West should launch a crusade in its support against the 
Ottoman Turks. 


Constantinople as New Jerusalem 


Another theme within the context of the city’s religious importance was the characteriza- 
tion of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem. The latter epithet reflected the Christian 
nature of the new imperial city and the identification of the Byzantines as the chosen 
people. It also related to the great number of relics that the capital of the empire housed, 
and which acted as a tangible connection between the earthly and the heavenly Jerusalem. 
This image had indeed been projected by the Byzantines from early on, but particularly 
after the transfer of the Holy Cross, the most precious relic of them all, from Jerusalem 
to Constantinople in the seventh century. Although less frequently than ‘New Rome’, 
descriptions of the capital as the Second Jerusalem or New Sion surface repeatedly in 
Byzantine sources down to the later period and as late as the fifteenth century.*? However, 
the theme of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem does not seem to have had particular 
impact on western mentality. It was apparently not invoked by either the papacy or other 
Latins during the thirteenth century. It was not employed to inspire crusading support 
for the Latin empire, despite the obvious crusading connotations of such a parallelism, 
and also despite the fact that it might have added poignancy in the instances that the 
papacy claimed that: ‘to hold the one [Constantinople] is almost to recover the other 


[Jerusalem]’;* or that ‘anyone who cares for the liberation of the one, should strive for 


38 See, e. g., the report composed in the papal curia in December 1452, published in J. Hankins, ‘Renaissance 
crusaders: Humanist crusade literature at the age of Mehmed II’, DOP 49 (1995) 111-207 at 148-68 (reference 
to relics at 166; cf. ibid., 180, 188-9, 191). 

39 See e.g. C. Mango, Byzantium. The empire of New Rome (London 1980) 207-8; P. Sherrard, Constanti- 
nople: iconography of a Sacred City (London 1965) 79-123 (esp. 84-90, 94-5); G. Dagron, Naissance d'une 
capital: Constantinople et ses institutions de 330 a 451 (Paris 1974) 405-9; P. J. Alexander, ‘The strength of 
empire and capital as seen through Byzantine eyes’, Speculum 37 (1962) 339-57 at 346-7; A. P. Kazhdan and 
E.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine culture in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Berkeley 1985) 255 (appendix, 
no. 35); E. Fenster, Laudes Constantinopolitanae (Munich 1968) 102, 106, 109, 114-5, 121, 139, 159-60, 177, 
214, 250, 284, 317, 322-3. The term was used by various authors, such as John Mauropous, Michael Psellos, 
George Tornikios, Niketas and Michael Choniates, Andrew Libadenos, and Joseph Bryennios. 

40 E.g. R. I, VII, 108-9, no. 64 (63): ‘Cum igitur per mirabilem imperii huius translationem ad recuperatio- 
nem terre illius viam vobis Dominus dignatus fuerit aperire ac detentio huius [imperii Constantinopolitani] 
quasi restoratio sit illius [Terre Sancte], monemus ...’. 
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the defence of the other’.“’ Papal crusading rhetoric for the Latin empire took pains, 
as we have seen, to argue that the fate of the two cities was interconnected, and yet no 
allusion to the status of Constantinople as New Jerusalem was made. Apparently, the 
importance of the actual, worldly Jerusalem, the aim par excellence of crusading activity, 
and a prefiguration of the eternal Jerusalem,” was too overwhelming to allow space for 
such a comparison. And one wonders to what extent the papacy (and the West in general) 
was aware of — or willing to acknowledge — this Byzantine notion.* 


Constantinople as New Rome 


But, in any case, much more prominent was the characterization of Constantinople as 
New (or Second) Rome. The significance of the term and the parallelism transcended both 
the temporal and the religious planes. It formed the ideological basis of Byzantine impe- 
rial authority, and it was also reflected in the elevation of the Church of Constantinople 
to a patriarchate — the title commonly used was ‘patriarch of Constantinople and New 
Rome’.** Constantinople’s exclusive claim on the Roman imperial dignity was eventually 
shattered by the renascent papacy and the rising western powers, as the Empire in the 
West was ‘reconstituted’, temporarily with the imperial coronation of Charlemagne 
in 800, and more lastingly with that of Otto I in 962.45 Nevertheless, the connection of 
Constantinople and Byzantium with the imperial dignity had not ceased in western eyes, 
even in the twelfth century. At least the title ‘emperor’ and the characterization ‘empire’ 


41 A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam sacram illustrantia, 2 vols. (Rome 1859-1860) I, 
102-3, no. 177: ‘Unde cum per subventionem ac defensionem ipsius Imperii pro certo speretur terre sancte 
subsidium preparari, quicumque pro reverentia Iesu Christi pie suspirat ad liberationem illius, ad istius quoque 
defensionem debet efficaciter aspirare’. 

42 See e.g. Riley-Smith, Idea of crusading, 147; S. Schein, Gateway to the Heavenly City: crusader Jerusalem 
and the Catholic West (1099-1187) (Aldershot 2005). 

43 It can be noted here, nevertheless, that the parallelism between Constantinople and Jerusalem appears to 
have been invoked, or at least alluded to, during the Renaissance in the context of stirring up support for an 
expedition against the Ottoman conquerors of the city. See: M. Vickers, ‘Mantegna and Constantinople’, The 
Burlington Magazine 118/883 (Oct. 1976) 680-7; J. H. Whitfield, ‘Mantegna and Constantinople’, The Burlington 
Magazine 119/886 (Jan. 1977) 41; cf. I. R. Manners, ‘Constructing the image of a city: the representation of 
Constantinople in Christopher Buondelmonti’s Liber Insularum Archipelagi’, Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 87 (1997) 72-102, esp. 96. 

44 For Constantinople as New Rome, see e.g.: H. Ahrweiler, L’idéologie politique de l’empire byzantin, 
(Paris 1975) 10-13, 16, 65, 110; Sherrard, Constantinople, 37-76 and 111ff; G. Dagron, ‘Représentations de 
Pancienne et de la nouvelle Rome dans les sources byzantines des VIle—XIlle siècles’, in Roma, Constantino- 
poli, Mosca: Da Roma alla Terza Roma (Naples 1983) 295-306; idem, Naissance, 43-7; F. Délger, ‘Rom in 
der Gedankenwelt der Byzantiner’, in idem, Byzanz und die europäische Staatenwelt (Ettal 1953) 70-115, 
esp. 83-98; Fenster, Laudes Constantinopolitanae, 20-96, 316-9, passim (see index at 377). 

45 See e.g. R. Folz, L’idée d’Empire en Occident du Ve au XIVe siècle (Paris 1953) 25-35, 58-63, 73-132; 
J. Canning, A history of medieval political thought, 300-1450 (London 1996) 67-81. 
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were preserved as the standard form of address for the Byzantine ruler and his realm — 
though most commonly followed by the designation ‘of Constantinople’ (imperator 
Constantinopolitanus, imperium Constantinopolitanum). Orderic Vitalis and Odo of 
Deuil referred to Byzantine territory as ‘sacrum imperium’.** The capital remained the 
‘imperial city’. Guibert of Nogent, as we saw in one of our opening quotes, called her 


‘miraculous city and Second Rome’.*® Otto of Freising similarly used the appellation ‘New 


Rome’.” In the early thirteenth century, Gunther of Pairis wrote: 


[Constantine] ordered the city enlarged, fortified with walls and towers and adorned 
with churches and other buildings until, growing into that refined beauty which it 
now has, it came to resemble, as they say, a copy of Rome. For this reason, that city 
is sometimes called the Second Rome, and the land adjoining it is frequently called 
today Romania. 


Another interesting passage is found in Guibert of Nogent. According to him, Pope 
Urban II, addressing the Council of Clermont and arguing about the importance of 
Jerusalem, started his speech by stating: 


If, among the churches scattered through the whole world, some deserve more rever- 
ence than others because they are associated with certain persons and places, then I 
say that in respect of persons greater privileges are granted to sees associated with 
the apostles while in respect of places the same dignity is granted to imperial cities 
like Constantinople as is enjoyed by the apostolic sees.*! 


It is striking how Urban (or, in any case, Guibert) chose Constantinople as apparently the 
most recognizable example of special importance attached to a church on account of 


46 Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. M. Chibnall, 6 vols. (Oxford 1969) II, 205; Odo of Deuil, 
De profectione, 57. 

47 E.g. Albert of Aachen, Historia Ierosolimitana. History of the journey to Jerusalem, ed. S. Edgington 
(Oxford 2007) 10: ‘imperatoriam urbem Constantinopolim’; cf. Urban IV calling Constantinople ‘urbem 
imperialem’: Guiraud, II (Registre Ordinaire), no. 131. See also the appellation ‘urbs regia’ which, in my view, 
in such cases is more appropriately translated as ‘imperial’ rather than ‘royal’; e.g. Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical 
History, II, 203; Ill, 65. 

48 See above, note 2; cf. Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, Chronica, in MGH SS, XXIII, 882: ‘Roma Secunda’. 

49 Otto of Freising, Chronica sive historia de duabus civitatibus, ed. A. Hofmeister (Hannover 1912) in MGH 
Script. Rer. Germ., XLV, 191, book IV.S: ‘regia urbs vel Neoroma’. 

50 Gunther of Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 151: ‘[Constantinus] iussit eam et ampliari loco et 
muris ac turribus emuniri, ecclesiis ceterisque edificiis exornari, donec in eam quam nunc habet, pulchritudinis 
eleganciam iuvenescens Rome similis, ut aiunt, redderetur. Unde et ipsa urbs quandoque altera Roma dicta 
est et terra ei adiacens hodieque Romania vocitatur’; trans. A. Andrea, The Capture of Constantinople: The 
Hystoria Constantinopolitana of Gunther of Pairis (Philadelphia 1997) 102. 

51 Guibert of Nogent, Dei Gesta per Francos, 111: ‘Si inter aecclesias toto orbe diffusas aliae pre aliis reve- 
rentiam pro personis locisque merentur — pro personis inquam, dum apostolicis sedibus privilegia maiora 
traduntur, pro locis vero, dum regiis urbibus eadem quae personis dignitas, uti est civitas Constantinopolitana, 
prebetur’; translation by Levine, The Deeds of God, 42 (amended); I have translated ‘urbem regiam’ as 


‘imperial city’ — see above, note 47. 
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its imperial attributes. Not only are the imperial qualities of Constantinople recognized 
here, but they are evidently thought to transcend both temporal and religious spheres: 
Constantinople is an imperial city and, for that reason, also a church deserving greater 
reverence. 

The papacy recognized the imperial status of Constantinople by employing, as its 
standard form of address, those same terms, imperator Constantinopolitanus and imperium 
Constantinopolitanum.* The acceptance of the city’s imperial magnificence was also 
implicit in the acknowledgement of its power and importance. Evidently, it played no 
small part in westerners’ fascination with the capture of Constantinople and the help it 
was expected to give in recovering the Holy Land — an argument, as we have seen, that 
the papacy constantly exploited in its crusading calls for the Latin empire. 

Nevertheless, the ecclesiastical aspect of the designation ‘New Rome’ for Constanti- 
nople did not fare nearly as well in the West. The papacy had withheld recognition of 
Constantinople’s elevated patriarchal status ever since it rejected the 28th canon of the 
Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon — and even as late as the ecclesiological discussions 
between Anselm of Havelberg and Niketas of Nikomedeia in 1136. The Roman Church 
had similarly resisted the notion of the pentarchy, this mostly Byzantine ecclesiological 
theory by which the five ancient patriarchal sees (Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem) were recognized as the collective leadership of the Church 
Universal, each of them with absolute authority in its own area of jurisdiction, and equals 
in status albeit not in the honour accorded to them. It was only in the recent past that 
some pentarchic canons had been included in Gratian’s Decretum (c.1140).* 

It is significant, therefore, that after the conquest of 1204, Innocent III referred to 
Constantinople as the ‘New Rome’ and explicitly acknowledged the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchate as second in rank by direct reference to the pentarchic order of precedence.™ 


52 That is to say, a general notion of ‘imperial’ status, regardless of the papacy’s rejection of the Byzantine 
claim on the sole Roman imperial office (on which, see the works cited above, note 45). 

53 The patriarchal status of Constantinople had been declared in canon 3 of the First Council of Constanti- 
nople (381); it was repeated and extended in the — rejected by Rome — canon 28 of the Council of Chalcedon 
(453): Tanner, Decrees, I, 32, 99-100. See in general: Dagron, Naissance, 454-87; F. Dvornik, Byzantium and 
the Roman Primacy (New York 1966); idem, The idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the legend of the 
Apostle Andrew (Cambridge Mass. 1958); M. V. Anastos, ‘Constantinople and Rome: a survey of the relations 
between the Byzantine and the Roman Churches’, published as study no. VIH in idem, Aspects of the Mind of 
Byzantium, ed. S. Vryonis and N. Goodhue (Aldershot 2001) 1-119, esp. 11—17, 55-9; V. Peri, ‘La Pentarchia: 
istituzione ecclesiale (IV-VII sec.) e teoria canonico-teologica’, in Bisanzio, Roma e PItalia nell’ Alto Medioevo 
(Spoleto 1988) 209-311; F. R. Gahbauer, Die Pentarchietheorie: ein Modell der Kirchenleitung von den 
Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart (Frankfurt 1993). For Anselm’s discussions with Niketas: Anselmi Havelbergensis 
Dialogi, MPL, CLXXXVHUI, 1139-1248 at 1214A-C; A. Papadakis, The Christian East and the rise of papacy: 
the church 1071-1453 AD (Crestwood NY 1994) 154-63, esp. 156-7. For pentarchic canons in Gratian’s 
Decretum (c.1140): Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. A. Friedberg, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1879-81) I, 72-76 (D.22); Andrea, 
Contemporary sources, 136 note 546. 

54 Precedence of honour was always accorded to Rome; according to Orthodox ecclesiology, the rank of the 
other patriarchates was eventually established as follows: Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(see e.g. Tanner, Decrees, 182). See below, notes 55 and 58, for the occasions where Innocent III acknowledged 
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From the early days of the conquest, Innocent made reference to the five patriarchates, 
stating that the Roman Church, with the help of the Greek one, ‘might liberate its two 
sisters, namely the churches of Alexandria and Jerusalem, which are held captive under 
the yoke of the king of Egypt and unwillingly serve Pharaoh’. In a letter to the first 
Latin patriarch of Constantinople, Thomas Morosini, in November 1205, the pope 
compared the primacy of the Apostolic See over the other patriarchates with the role of a 
mother towards her daughters and stated that: 


Although the church of Constantinople may be last in time among the others, still it is 
special in dignity among them so that just as Constantinople is called the New Rome, 
so the church of Constantinople has been placed second by the Roman church, with 
a privilege of dignity over its other sisters through its mother’s favour.* 


And again, in August 1206, the pope expressed the idea of Roman primacy over the other 
patriarchates, described as ‘special daughters’ as well as ‘obedient servants’, among which 
Constantinople is first in rank.” This recognition was even given canonical status, in the 
decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215.8 

An important event in itself, the recognition of the exalted status of the Church of 
Constantinople within the Church Universal was — of course — a result of the fact that 
the patriarchate was now in Latin hands and, therefore, in obedience to Rome. All the 


Continued 

this ranking. On the post-1204 stance of the papacy towards the patriarchate of Constantinople, see also 
W. O. Duba, ‘The status of the patriarch of Constantinople after the Fourth Crusade’, in A. D. Beihammer, 
M. G. Parani and C. D. Schabel (eds.), Diplomatics in the eastern Mediterranean 1000-1500 (Leiden 2008) 
63-91. The present paper was initially prepared before Duba’s paper was published, but our conclusions are 
mostly in agreement. 

55 R.1, VII, 356-7, no. 203 (21 January 1205): ‘Ecce ergo socii nostri veniunt, ut adiuvent nos, quia Grecorum 
ecclesia redit ad obedientiam apostolice sedis, ut eorum adiuta subsidio liberet duas eius sorores, Alexandrinam 
videlicet et Ierosolimitanam ecclesias, que captive tenentur sub iugo regis Egipti et invite serviunt Pharaoni. 
Ceterum licet quinque sint patriarchatus in orbe, Romanus scilicet, Constantinopolitanus, Alexandrinus, 
Antiochenus et Ierosolimitanus’; trans. Andrea, Contemporary sources, 136. 

56 R.1., VII, 270, no. 154 (153): licet Constantinopolitana ecclesia inter ceteras sit ultima tempore, ipsa 
tamen inter eas est precipua dignitate, ut, sicut Constantinopolis dicta est Nova Roma, sic Constantinopoli- 
tana ecclesia secunda sit a Romana prelata per matris gratiam ceteris sororibus suis privilegio dignitatis’; trans. 
J. M. Powell, The Deeds of Pope Innocent III (Washington 2004) 193 (adapted). 

57 R.1., IX, 251, no. 140: ‘quia inter quator patriarchales ecclesias Antiochenam, Alexandrinam, Ierosolimi- 
tanam et Constantinopolitanam, [...] quas apostolica sedes in medio habens quasi filias amplectitur speciales, 
cui eedem sunt in circuitu quasi famule obsequentes, ipsa Constantinopolitana post apostolicam sedem 
excellentia preminet dignitatis’ (emphasis my own). 

58 Tanner, Decrees, 236: ‘Antiqua patriarchalium sedium privilegia renovantes, sacra universali synodo 
approbante sancimus, ut post Romanam ecclesiam, quae disponente Domino super omnes alias ordinariae 
potestatis obtinet principatum, utpote mater universorum Christi fidelium et magistra, Constantinopolitana 
primum, Alexandrina secundum, Antiochena tertium, Hierosolymitana quartum locum obtineant, servata 
cuilibet propria dignitate’. See Papadakis, Christian East, 208-9; R. Foreville, Latran I, II, II et Latran IV 
(Paris 1965) 255-6, 292-3. 
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relevant references to the patriarchate were made alongside statements regarding the 
return of the Church of Constantinople to obedience to the Church of Rome and thus the 
healing of the Greek Schism. By recognizing Constantinople’s rank, the papacy essentially 
boosted its own status, since, in effect, that exalted see became subject to Rome in all 
ecclesiological and administrative aspects, in much the same way as any archbishopric 
was. The pope was quick to stress their respective roles and cut the Latin patriarch of 
Constantinople down to size. For example, in his letter of 30 March 1205 to the then 
Patriarch-elect Thomas Morosini, Innocent asserted papal superiority by claiming that it 
was the papacy, through its plenitudo potestatis, that had elevated the Byzantine Church 
to a patriarchate. And since the Constantinopolitan Church has returned to obedience, the 
Apostolic See agreed to take it under his protection.’ Two further images stressing the 
same point were those of the Church of Constantinople as a ‘new plantation’, needing 
to be taken care of; and as a ‘daughter reborn in new infancy’, who looks to her 
mother-church for guidance.®' Innocent made his point clearer still by presenting the 
relationship between Rome and the other patriarchates as that between Christ and the 
four evangelists. 

However, explicit references to the status of Constantinople as ‘New Rome’ and to 
its rank as second only to Old Rome disappear after the pontificate of Innocent II. The 
idea that the Church of Constantinople was an important member of the Universal Church, 
which should be defended through crusading action, was retained but presented in more 
general and vague terms. For example, Innocent IV stressed the importance of Latin 
Constantinople both for papal prestige and for the benefit of the faith;®* and in the First 
Council of Lyon (1245) it was proclaimed that without the empire of Constantinople, this 
‘beloved limb’, the body of the Church would be deformed and debilitated. 


59 R.1., VII, 32, no. 19: ‘Prerogativa dilectionis et gratie, quam apostolica sedes exhibuit ecclesie Bizanzene, 
cum eam in patriarchalem sedem erexit, ecclesiastice plenitudine potestatis [...] Licet autem eadem 
ecclesia interdum ab obedientia sedis apostolica declinarit, quia tamen ad eam per Dei gratiam humiliter est 
reversa, tuis precibus annuentes eandem ecclesiam, cui Deo actore preesse dinosceris, sub beati Petri et nostra 
protectione suscipimus’ (emphasis my own). Cf. Duba, ‘Status’, 77-8. 

60 E.g. R. 1., VIIL 130, no. 71 (70); IX, no. 148. 

61 E.g. R. 1., VIII, 39, no. 26; and no. 154 (153); MPL, CCXVI, 902-3, no. 105. 

62 Duba, ‘Status’, 72, 78-83. 

63 Berger, no. 22: ‘consideramus [...] confusionis (sic) Apostolice Sedis et totius Christianitatis opprobrium 
ac nostrum detrimentum, cum status noster ab imperio dependeat memorato, si (quod absit) pro necessariorum 
defectu Christiane dignitatis et religionis honorem, recedente catholico defensore de illis partibus, aboleri con- 
tingeret et prefati statum imperii immutari?’ (emphasis my own); Berger no. 6829 (instructions for the preaching 
of a crusade in defence of the Latin empire): ‘per imperii prefati succursum catholice fidei et ecclesiastice 
libertatis augmentum specialiter procurantur’. 

64 Tanner, Decrees, 295: ‘quia tamen ecclesiae corpus ex membri causa cari, videlicet imperii praefati caren- 
tia, notam probrosae deformitatis incurreret, et sustineret debilitatis dolendae jacturam’. Cf. the crusade bull 
Inter cetera desiderabilia, in Delorme, ‘Bulle d’Innocent IV’, 309; and Berger, no. 6829. 
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Constantinople and Ecumenical Councils 


One final point, which ties in with the issues previously raised, is the allusion to the 
exalted past of Constantinople as the seat of Ecumenical Councils. Emperor Baldwin I, 
in the letter announcing his coronation, made the rather daring suggestion that Pope 
Innocent II should: 


convene a General Council — to be confirmed by the presence of your holy person 
— in Constantinople, a city distinguished by ancient councils, and should unite New 
Rome with Old Rome, through holy and perpetually valid ordinances.© 


However, neither the proposal nor the relevant rhetoric was really taken up by the 
papacy in its crusading calls for the Latin empire. Presumably too much stress on the 
conciliar aspect was undesirable to the reformed papacy, and the Apostolic See was more 
eager to present the image of an exalted but obedient patriarchate, as we saw, rather than 
invoke themes that could potentially jeopardize the notion of papal plenitudo potestatis 
and overemphasize the importance of the Constantinopolitan see. 


Conclusions 


The examination of papal rhetoric about Constantinople illustrates the various themes 
associated with the city that the pontiffs expected their audience to be familiar with and 
that could motivate recruitment to the crusade. At the same time, differences of emphasis 
and occasional omissions reflect the priorities of the Apostolic See. 

The two main arguments that the papacy consistently employed to promote and 
legitimize crusading support for the Latin empire in the thirteenth century were that: a) 
help would be provided to the Holy Land through Constantinople; and b) the Greek 
Schism would be effectively healed with the return of the exalted Church of Constanti- 
nople to obedience to the Roman Church. These themes mirrored two of the main preoc- 
cupations of the papacy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: the defence of the Holy 
Land and the extension of the plenitudo potestatis of the Roman See over the whole of 
Christendom, including the Churches of the East. 

The absence or underplaying of other themes is equally telling. The papacy made 
practically no reference to the famous relics of Constantinople in its appeals; neither was 
the image of New Jerusalem invoked. The latter had probably little resonance with the 
West at the time, despite the evident crusading connotations of such a parallelism. The 
omission of the former might at first appear surprising. But it was probably considered 


65 R. 1, VII, 261, no. 152: ‘in civitate Constantinopolitana veteribus honorata conciliis vestra paternitas 
generale concilium convocaret beatissime persone vestre presentia confirmandum novamque Romam veteri 


couniret sanctionibus sacris ac perpetuo valituris’; trans. Andrea, Contemporary sources, 110 (adapted). 
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inappropriate at the time since it might have led to expectations of further relic pilfering, 
thus undermining the papacy’s contemporaneous efforts to exercise control over relic 
circulation in the West and over the disposal of ecclesiastical property in Latin 
Romania. 

On the other hand there were references to the wealth of Constantinople, its charac- 
terization as New Rome and its status as second among the patriarchates. But most of 
these references come from the early years of the Latin conquest — a period of ideological 
exploration, so to say, when the need for ideological justification was more keenly felt 
— and were mostly put aside over time as the curia settled on the two major arguments 
of help to the Holy Land and the healing of schism. Even when present, those other 
themes, particularly the dignity of the patriarchate of Constantinople, were used in such 
a way as to reaffirm the main preoccupations of Rome: its own primacy and its leading 
role within Christendom as envisaged by Innocent III and his thirteenth-century succes- 
sors. While wishing to maximize the impact on the intended audience of its calls to 
crusade, the papacy firmly kept an eye on promoting its overall policy and role. It was the 
submission of the great patriarchate that mattered rather that its exalted status per se. The 
reverence owed to Constantinople as the seat of Ecumenical Councils, although alluded 
to by the Latin emperor, was ignored by a papacy disinclined to stress anything that might 
not support the idea of Roman leadership of the Church Universal. 

It is worth noting once more that these arguments and themes fell within two broad 
categories, corresponding to the temporal and the religious importance of Constantinople. 
This dichotomy essentially reflected and highlighted the attractions of the capital of 
Byzantium to the medieval mind as an imperial city of immense power, wealth and beauty, 
and at the same time the seat of an ancient patriarchate, graced with priceless relics. Papal 
rhetoric was built upon such perceptions as well as on the contrast between what the West 
admired about Constantinople and what it despised about the city — or rather about the 
Greek rule over it. 
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